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YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


SAIL 


New England 


August 1-3—E.C.Y.R.A. Annual Regatta, Sachem’s 
Head Y.C., Conn. 

August 2-9 — Marblehead Race Week. 

August 3 — Annual Regatta, South Swansea Y.C., South 

‘ Swansea, Mass. 

August 4— Fourth Annual Race Around Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Edgartown Y.C., Edgartown, Mass. 

August 8-9 — Nantucket Y. . Regatta, Nantucket. 

August 9-15 — C.C.A. Cruise from Gloucester to Chester, 
Nova Scotia. 

August 10 — Lightships Race, Nantucket Y.C. 

August 16— Annual Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A. 
18’ Knockabout Regatta, Woods Hole & Chapoquoit 
Y.C., Quissett, Mass 

August = — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, South Harps- 
we e. 

August 17 — Casco Bay Interclub Regatta, Mere Point, 


Angus Pip Bedford Y.C. Race Week, New 
or 
August 21-22 — Bar Harbor Y.C. Regatta, Bar Harbor, 


Me. 

August 23 — Annual Regatta, Barrington Y.C., 

August 23— Monhegan Island Race, Pectin” ¥, G:, 
Portland, Me. 

August 30 — Annual Regatta, Edgewood Y.C., R. I. 


Long Island Sound 
Anges | eee Island Auxiliary Race, Bayside 


— 2— Overnight Race, Huntington Y.C., Long 

sland. 

ary 70 — Annual Cruise, Rye to Block Island, Ameri- 
can 

August 3 — Second Scotland Lightship Race ~~ Cruising 
Auxiliaries and Second Sandy Hook Race for Racing 
Sloops over 20’, Richmond County Y.C., N. Y. 

August 16 — Cornfield Lightship and Stratford 5 
Auxiliary Races, City Island Y.C., City Island, N 

August 20— Regatta, Junior Y. R.A. of LI. 8., Port 
Washington Y.C. 

August 23-24— Comet Open Regatta, Huntington- 
Crescent Club, Huntington, L..I. 

August r my Invitation Regatta, New York Y.C., Glen 

ove, * 
August 30 — Vineyard Race, Stamford Y.C., Conn. 
— 11 — Stratford Shoal Race, New Rochelle Y. C.; 


Afternoon Regattas of Long Island Sound 


August 2 — Stamford Y.C.; 3, New Rochelle Y.C.; 8-10, 
Crescent Y.C.; 9, Port Washington Y.C.; 10, Man- 
hasset Bay Y.C.; 16-17, Huguenot Y.C.; 23, Riverside 
Y.C.; 24,.Echo Bay Y.C.; 30 Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Y.C.; 31, Larchmont Y.C. 

September 1— Larchmont Y.C.; 3-7, Manhasset Bay 
Y.C.; 13, Indian Harbor Y.C.; 14, Horseshoe Harbor 
Y.C.; 20, American Y.C.; 21, Horseshoe Harbor Y.C.; 
27-28, Echo Bay Y.C. 


New Jersey 


August 2 — Annual Regatta, Special Race: Ocean Cruis- 
ing Sail Boats, Toms River Y.C:, N. J 

August 9 & September 1 — Class A le 17 ft. Cats, and 
a > acta B.B.Y.R.A. Regatta, Seaside Park 

August 15-17 — B.B.Y.R.A. Beach Haven Cruise, Har- 
vey Cedars, N. J 

August 16-17 — Gone Races, Ocean City Y.C., N. J. 

August 17 — Ocean Race, Little Egg Harbor Y. C., Beach 
Haven, N. J. 

August 23-24 — Comet Races, Stone Harbor Y.C., N. J. 

August 30-31— Comet Races, Absecon Y.C., Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

August 30-31 — Comet Races, Wildwood Y.C., N. J. 


Chesapeake Bay 


July 31-August 2— Regatta, Miles River Y.C., St. 

- Michuels, Md. 

August 3 — Race Back from Miles River, Maryland Y.C., 
Baltimore, Md. 

August 8-10— Race from Gibson Island to Oxford, 
Chesapeake Bay Y.C., Easton, ‘ 

— 8-10 — Annual Regatta, Tred Avon Y.C., Easton, 


August 9-10 — Annual Regatta, Oxford Y.C., Md. 
August 9-10 — Annual Regatta, Solomon’s Island : & ae 


August 10 — Race Back from Oxford to Gibson Island, 
Potapskut S.A. 

August 15-17 — Annual Regatta, Cambridge ode og 

August 15-17 — Annual Regatta, Annapolis Y.C., 

Auuust 15-17 — Annual Regatta, Sparrows Point ¥ %., 


August 23-24— Annual Regatta, Rappahannock Y.C., 
Irvington, Va. 

August 23-24 — Annual Regatta, Baltimore Y.C., Md. 

August 23-24 — Annual Regatta, Indian Landing Y.C., 


Md. 
78 29 — G.I.Y.S. Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island, 


August See 2—Annual Regatta, Norfolk- 
Portsmouth a. 

August 30-September 2— Annual Regatta, West River 
8.C.; Galesville, M 

September 6-7 — Annual Regatta, Elk River Y.C., Old 
Field Point, Md. 

September 6- 7 — Annual Regatta, Urbanna Y.C., Va. 

September 12-14— Annual Regatta, Maryland Y.C., 
Baltimore, Md. 

September 13-14 — President’s Cup Regatta, Potomac 
River 8.A., Washington, D. C. 





CALENDAR 





West Coast 


July 26—-August 3— Championship Regatta, Southern 
California Y.A., Los es. 

July 26—August 3 — Pacific Coast Championship Regatta, 
Santa Barbara Y.C. 

August 4-9—2Ist Annual Southern California Y.A. 
Championship Regatta, Santa Barbara. 

i 10 — Annual Flight of the Snowbirds, Newport 

arbor. 

August 10 — 45’ Association Race to Catalina Isthmus and 
Return, Los eles, 

August 10-17 — ewport Harbor Race Week. 

August 22-24 — Regatta, Newport Harbor. 

August 24 — Championship Races, Berkeley Y.C. 

August 30-September 1 — Commodore’s Cruise, Southern 

alifornia Y.A., Catalina Island Y.C., Catalina Island. 

August 30-Septembe ril— Windjammer’ s Santa Cruz 
Race, San Francisco. 

September 7-9 — Vice Commodore’s Cruise, Corinthian 

Belvedere. 

September 14— Y.R.A. Championship Regatta, St. 
Francis Y.C., San Francisco. 

Se pope 14-21 — — Coampionship Races, St. Francis 

an 
September 27 — one California Y.A. Santa Barbara 
land Race. 


Great Lakes 


August 2-3— Milwaukee Journal Regatta, Milwaukee 
and South Shore Y.C. 

sn 2-3 — Ephraim-Escanaba Race, Escanaba Y.C., 

ich. 

ieee rN se geen Nutting, Gehrmann Trophy Series, 

August t 8 — Milwaukee to Racine Race, Racine Y.C. 

August 9-10, 16-17 —. Eastwood Trophy Races, Interna- 
tional 14’ Dinghies, Royal St. Lawrence and Rochester 


Y.C. 

August 10 — Open Regatta, Racine Y.C. 

August 10-14 — Inter-Lake Yachting Association Re- 
gatta, Put-in-Bay, O. 


August 16 — Commodore Orr Memorial Regatta, Colum-.. 


bia Y.C., Chicago. 

August 21-23 — ‘Barthel Trophy Series, Chicago Y.C. 

—-* 24 — Daily News Regatta, Lake Michigan Y.A., 

icago. 

PRs 29 — First Leg of Tri-State Race, Chicago to St. 
Joseph, Columbia Y.C., Chicago. 

August 31 — Second Leg of Tri-State Race, St. Joseph to 
Michigan City, Chicago Y.C. 

August 31-September 1 — Annual Regatta, South Shore 
Y.C., Milwaukee, Wis. 

September 1— Third Leg of Tri-State rs ting Michigan 
City to Jackson Park, Jackson Park Y.C 

September 5-7 — Class R Intermediate Series, Commo- 
dore Winton Cup, Cleveland Y.C. 

September 14— Commodore Sheldon Clark Regatta, 
Chicago Y.C 


Inland Lakes 


July 30-August 1 — Invitation Regatta, I.L.Y.A., Class 
C, Oconomowoc Y.C. 

August 2-3 — Iowa Invitation Regatta, Classes E, C, and 
Cub, Clear Lake Y.C. 

August 7-9— Invitation Regatta, I.L.Y.A., Class E, 
Neenah-Nodaway 

August 14-16 — Annual Regatta of Central New York 
Y.R.A., Lake Keuka, N. Y. 

August 18-22 — Annual Regatta, I.L.Y.A. Classes A, E, 
and C, Lake Geneva. 

August "21-23 — Central N.Y.Y.R.A. Regatta, Penn 
Yan, N. Y. 

— 13-14— Annual Regatta, Sequoyah Y.C., 

ulsa. 


National and Sectional Championships 


August 1-3 — InTreRNATIONAL 14’ Dincuy Team Races, 
Lake Ontario-L. I. Sound, Rochester, N. Y. 

August 2-3 — SNIPE — N. Y. Championships, 
Youngstown Y.C., N. Y 

August 2- 3 — Comer Atlantic Coast Championships, 
Seaside Park, N. J. 

August 4-7 — Junior & Midget Seg Sea- 
xT io Y.C., Oyster Bay L. I., Junior Y.R.A. of 


August 5-8 — Cuiass E. Scow Eastern Championships, 
Lake Chautauqua Y.C., Lakewood, N. Y. 

August 9-10 — BrEerLe Cat Boat Championships, Bass 
River Y.C., Mass. 

August 9-10 — Southern Lake Michigan Junior Cham- 
pionships, Columbia Y.C., Chicago. 

August 10 — Snrpgz Cass N. J. Championships, Barnegat 
Bay Snipe Fleet. 

August 11 — Sears Cup District Eliminations, South- 
ern Shore of Massachusetts Bay, Hingham Y.C. 

August 11-13— Sears Cup Eliminations, E.C.Y.R.A. 
Junior Championships, Fenwick Y.C., Conn. 

August 13-14— Southern Massachusetts Junior Cham- 
pionships, Edgartown Y.C., Mass 

August 16-17 — Snipe Cass North Atlantic Champion- 
ships, Lake Mohawk Y.C., 

August 18-19 — Southern’ Massachusetts Women’s 
Championships, aI a 

August 18-19 — E.C.Y.R.A. ‘Mideet Championships, 
Duck Island Y.C., Clinton, Conn. 

August 20-21— Nimsier Cuass ae R.A. National 
Championships, Douglaston Y.C., 

August 22-24 — NatIionaL et ede Cuass Annual 
Championshi ey van a Ind., Y.C. 

August 24 — E.C.Y.R.A. Senior Championships, Bran- 
ford Y.C., Conn. 

August 25-28 — Sears Cup 21st Annual National Junior 
Championships, Eastern Y.C., Marblehead, Mass. 
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August 26—S. Gregory Taylor Lec end stad Junior 
Championship) Pequot Y.C., Southport, C: 

August 30-September 1 — Fish Ciass Chatent ionships, 
Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy, Houston Y.C., Texas. 

September 3-5 — Races for Charles Francis Adams Cu 
(Women’s Championships), American Y.C., Rye, N 

September 4-6 — Snipe Cass Internationals, Eagle 

ountain Lake, Fort Worth, Texas. 

September 5-7 — Comer Seventh Annual Y.R.A. Na- 
tional Championships, Sandusky Bay, Ohio. 

September 6-7 — E1cgut-Metre & Ciass Q Champion- 
ships, Lutz Trophy, Jackson Park Y.C., Chicago. 

aay 6-7 — Licurnine Cxass National mites 
ships, Skaneateles Y. & C.C., N. Y. 

September 19-21 — PENGUIN art Crass National 
Championships, Annapolis Y.C., 


Star Class 


July 26-August 2— Sheridan Shore Yacht Club Race 
Week, Chicago. 

July 31-August 2— Miles River Y.C. Regatta, John 
Charles Thomas Trophy, St. Michaels, Md. 

August 2-3 — Annual Devon Invitation Regatta, Devon 
Y.C., East Hampton, Long Island. 

August’ 2-3 — Michigan Championships, St. Joseph-Paw 
Paw Lake Fleet. 

August 5-9— Commodore Corry Series, Great South 
Bay, Great River, 

August 8-10 — Chesapeake Lipton and J. Graham 
Johnson a Trophy Series, Chesapeake Bay and 
Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford, Md. 

August 9 — REV Dion Trophy, Seaside Park Y.C., N. J. 

August 10-14 — oe Yachting Association Re- 
gatta, at easy g ne 

August 14-16 — entral N.Y.Y.R.A. Regatta, Lake 
ty N. Y. 

August 17-24 — World Championships, Los Angeles. 

August 21-23 — Twelfth District Championship, Lake 
Ontario, Rochester Y.C., Rochester, N. Y. 

August 24 — Shrewsbury Cup Race, Great Kills. N. Y. 

August 30-September 1— 13th Annual Jersey Coast 
Challenge Series er Bay, Seaside Park Y.C. 

August 30-Septem! — Shipping Board Trophy Series, 
Wilmette, IIl., Sheridan Shore Y.C. 

September 8-12 — Atlantic Coast Championship, East- 
chester Bay, N. Y. 


Intercollegiate 


October 12 — Regatta (Williams, Cornell, M.I.T. and 
Harvard) at M.I.T. Nautical Association 

October 12— Middle Atlantic Non-Member Dinghy 
Eliminations, Section A, Princeton Y.C. 

October 12-13 — New England Non-Member Dinghy 
eens, Intercollegiate, Coast Guard Academy 


October 19 — Jack Wood Trophy Regatta (Brown, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, M.I.T.) Harvard Y.C. 

October 19— Middle Atlantic Non-Member Dinghy 
Eliminations, Section B, Princeton Y.C. 

October 25 — Lucien Sharpe Memorial Trophy Regatta 
(Invitation), Brown University Y.C. 

October 26— Erwin H. Schell Trophy Regatta, Open 
Intercollegiate, M.I.T., Nautical Association. 

hemor § — Greater Boston Intercollegiate Regatta, 

M.I.T. Nautical Association. 

November 11 — Regatta, (Brown, Coast Guard, M.I.T., 
and Yale), Brown University Y.C. 

— 22 — Harvard-Yale Dinghy Regatta, Harvard 


Associated Canoe Clubs of Sheepshead Bay 


August 2— Atlantic Coast Championships; 3, Metro- 
politan Championships and Dolphin Trophy Decked 
Canoe Regatta; 17, Fifth Championship Series Race. 

September 7 — Sixth Championships Series Race. 


POWER 


July 31 — August 2— Annual Regatta, Miles River Y.C., 
St. Michaels, Md. 
— 2-3 — Milwaukee Journal Regatta, Milwaukee 


Cex 

August 2-3 — Sectional Outboard Championships, Pol- 
son, Mont. 

August 2-3— 2 O.A. Regatta, Chautauqua Lake, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

August 2-3 — N.O. A. Regatta, Marshfield, Oregon. 

August 3 — apn = Billop Race Around Staten Island, 
Raritan Bay 

August 3— N.O.A. Regatta, Fremont, Wis. 

August 3 — N.O.A. Regatta, South California Divisional 
Championships, Long Beach. 

August 9— Navigational Race, Chicago-Waukegan, 
Diversey Y.C., Chicago, IIl. 

August 9-10 — N.O.A Regatta, Northwest Divisional 
Championships, Devil’s Lake, Oregon. 

August 16-17 — National Runabout and Pacific Coast 
Outboard Championships, Seattle, Wash. 

August 16-17 — National Sweepstakes Regatta and Gold 
Cup Championships, Red Bank, N. J. 

— 17 — Scioto B.C. Outboard Regatta, Columbus, 

io 

August 24 — Daily News Regatta, I.L.Y.A., Chicago. 

August 24 — N.O.A. Central Divisional Championships, 
Land O’ Lakes, Wis. ; 

August 30 — Sacramento Race, Sacramento Y.C., Cal. 

August 31 — N.O.A. Southwestern Divisional Champion- 
ships, Austin, Texas. 

September 1-6 — Canadian ee Exhibition Asso- 
ciation, Canadian Class B, F, Outboard and “225” 
Championships. 

— 6-7 — A.P.B.A. Outboard Championships, 

Philadelphia Outboard Assn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

September 6-7 — Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy Race, 
Philadelphia Outboard Assn., Philadelphia, Pa. 

September 12-14 — Annual L.M.Y.A. Illinois Waterway 
Cruise, Chicago-Ottawa-Starved Rock and Return. 

September 13-14—Star Spangled Banner Regatta, 
Maryland Y.C., Baltimore. 

September 27-28 — New York Power Squadron Ren- 
dezvous, Hudson River, Forest View Basin. 

November 9 — Inboard Championships, California Y.C., 
Newport Bay. 
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THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE. N. J. 





Broad decks give loads of room 
for sunning and lounging. 


Pack up your troubles and leave them 
ashore! You can’t help having a wonderful 
time aboard this big, smooth-running Cruis- 
ette. Sleeps 5 and 1 crew, with speeds up to 
26 m.p.h. Her tested design 1s craftsman- 
ship-built to give you the time of your life, 


Left: The deck house is big, light and airy, 
with convertible Pullman-Dinette to starboard, 
heat-insulated roof and sliding, sashless windows. 


= . nsiaeminemencmensinccaens er 















Owner’s stateroom has nautical built-in berths and plenty 
of locker space. Modern lavatory with fresh-water shower 
and excellent galley amidships. Crew’s quarters forward. 


STREAMLINED DESIGN ...., ELCOETTE 32 








orpedo” bow remj 

She’ * i eminds you of th ° ng reverse-shee 

ar quality-built with a shabvosthe Navy’s Elco otor Torped * and 
speeds up to 25 m.p.h Y round-bottom hull, § © boats, 


See the 1941 Elco Fleet on display at Port Elco or 


write for illustrated literature to: 


113 East 46th Street 
PORT ELCO ey ys 


(at Park Ave.) N.Y.C. 
CC BRS 


Permanent 
Showroom 


Florida Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.—Venetian Causeway, Miami Beach 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 


Everything Has Been Snugged Down — 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


Cappy Mac and Cap’n John are dead long 
since — God rest their souls! Both knew 
much of salt water and boats, and their 
reputations for honesty in business were 
unsullied. Many a deal each made by verbal 
contract because his word was accepted as 
his bond. I am proud to have known them. 

Yet they were the very ‘‘mosta and besta” 
of all unmitigated liars! When neither money 
nor the honor of a ship was involved, their 
tales were as tall as the black mangroves of 
the Shark River country before the hurricane 
of ’35. Their creative brains should have 
been under the hats of novelists, dramatists 
or salesmen. 


p> When it was my pleasure to offer a gallon 
of Southern Hospitality to friends from the 
upper latitudes, I used to invite Cappy and 
Cap’n aboard to help paint my local color. 
Once in the cabin, they would wriggle their 
sterns into corners and remain silent until 
after the sixth or seventh shot of Habana 
Club had become influential. 

Upon one such occasion, Cappy Mac 
caught up the conversational subject of 
mosquitoes, to prove to a visitor from New 
Jersey and another from Long Island that 
Florida insects are endowed with a personal- 
ity that is more dynamic than that of the 
denizens of Barnegat or Great South Bay. 


> “I recall a time when we were cruising 
down Bunches Pass way,” explained Cappy 
Mac. “‘We went ashore on Scratch Fanny 
Key to build a beach fire, over which to fry 
a mess of fresh caught mullet. It was near 
sundown and the bugs were bad and they 
were biting! None of those little blind ones, 
but big wide-awake stingers! 

“Well — we got the fire going and stood 
in the smoke. When the driftwood had burned 
down just right and proper, we started to fry 
fish. But, doggone it, the skeeters liked the 
mullet as much as we did and they gathered 
on that frying fish until they formed balls 
and fell off into the fire. At first, this seemed 
to help the fire because they were greasy. 
But they kept piling up and up on the fish, 
faster and faster, and falling into the fire in 
bigger and bigger balls until they snuffed the 
fire out!” 

Cappy Machad spoken so seriously that my 
Yankee friends were restrained from laugh- 
ing into his poker face. But Cap’n John 
leaned forward with a ferocious expression 
and shouted: ‘‘Cappy, you know you're a 
damned liar! In the first place, you don’t 
know the way into Scratch Fanny Key. In the 
second, it couldn’t have happened like that 
because mosquitoes do not favor mullet! Why 
can’t you ever tell strangers a true story? 





Talking of Mosquitoes ! 





p> ‘Gentlemen, I’lladmit we havemosquitoes 
on this coast — at times,” continued Cap’n 
John, stroking his great mustache. ‘ Well. do 
I remember a time when we were cruising 
the lower coast and anchored in the middle of 
Pine Island Sound, ten miles to leeward of the 
nearest weather shore. It was about the sec- 
ond week of the summer rains; and you know 
what that means, Cappy! 

“Have you-all ever been on this coast ten 
days after the first squalls have washed the 
skeeter eggs into the ponds? No? 

“Tt was a Monday night, I remember, 
because we had spent Sunday with the boys 
at Gasparilla. Before dark, we made certain 
our screens fitted tightly in the portholes 
and the companion hatch; then we went 
below, had a drink all ’round, ate supper and 
played cards. Then we crawled into our bunks. 


p> “When I woke, hours later, it was still 
dark. I sat up for a moment. Then I tried to 
sleep again but I found it difficult. As I 
tossed in my bunk, I heard a shipmate grope 
his way to the toilet room, then another. 

“T probably slept a short while and woke 
again. Turning over in my bunk, I couldn’t 
seem to sleep though I’m usually pretty good 
at that business. I heard the other fellows 
moving about the cabin. What was the mat- 
ter with them — and with me? 

“T decided I was hungry; so I went to the 
galley, lit the lamp, and ate what amounted 
to a full meal. My moving about disturbed 
my shipmates and pretty soon they joined 
me. Everybody ate a’plenty. After that, we 
turned in again but couldn’t sleep any better 
than before. It seemed the longest night I’d 
ever lived through. 


> ‘To my surprise, I became hungry again! 
It was unbelievable. So I went back to the 
galley. I was munching a slice of bread 
spread with jam, when I heard a motor boat 
approaching, then three short blasts of a 
conch. Now, Cappy, you know that I’m ac- 


o * * 
Ng 
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quainted with most of the fishermen of the 
lower coast, so I decided to go on deck, mos- 
quitoes or not, to see who it could be. 

“T picked up a flashlight and examined the 
companion screen. It was so covered with 
mosquitoes that it looked like a panel of black 
velvet. I reached overhead, slid the screen 
quickly, and made a dive for the deck. 

“T was so blinded by sunlight that I was 
stupefied! I heard a voice call, ‘Hey! You 
fellows O.K.? Are yuh? Been watchin’ you-all 
for three days and ain’t seen nobody on deck!’ 


> ‘As true as I’m sitting here, gentlemen, 

it was exactly 3:35 p.m., Wednesday. We 

had been below since Monday night!” 
GipcE GANDY 


“Oriole IV” for Canada’s Sea Cadets 


> One of the biggest and best of Canada’s 
yachts passed into the hands of the Ontario 
Division of the Navy League of Canada, on 
June 27th, when the steel-hulled 90-foot 
ketch Oriole IV was donated as a training 
ship for sea cadets. She was the gift of Gordon 
C. Leitch, of Toronto, and James Norris, of 
Chicago. Oriole IV was designed by George 
Owen and built by George Lawley and Son, 
of Neponset, Mass., in 1921, for the late 
Commodore George H. Gooderham of the 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club. He owned her 
until his death a few years ago, and used her 
as flagship of the club while he was its senior 
officer. 


Woodrow Wilson Kept Them Racing 


> Man’s memory being no better than it 
should be, the special committee of the 
Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound has done a 
particularly good job in digging out facts 
regarding the status of small boat racing in 
the last war. J. W. Benfield, chairman of the 
committee, includes the following in his 
report: ‘During 1917, the Y.R.A. cham- 
pionship series was not held, but on May 20, 
1918, a resolution to resume racing was 
adopted at the request of the President of 
the United States and other Federal officials. 
It was believed at that time that yacht racing 
was important to national defense since it 
provided important training for men who 
might later be needed by the Navy Depart- 
ment. At least six clubs held regattas in 1918 
and the money that would have been used for 
prizes was donated to charity.” 

History does not record that our war 
President, Woodrow Wilson, was an ardent 
yachtsman. If he belatedly saw the wisdom 
of keeping the boys afloat it’s a cinch that we 
ourselves should never lose sight of it. 


AU 
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From Ocean to Ocean, Boat Owners 
are Changing to Chrysler's Better 
Marine Engineering! 


WHEREVER YOU GO on the water, you 
find the number of Chrysler-powered boats 
increasing at the fastest rate in history! 


Owners of work boats... runabouts... 
houseboats . . . cruisers... everything 
from 16-foot fast-step- 
ping Runabouts to 100- 
foot twin-screw Cruisers 
... are fast changing 
over to Chrysler Marine 
Engines for smoother, 


CHRYSLER» 


BIGGEST YEAR ON 
THE WATER! 


Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 








more efficient, more economical power. - 


Power ratings are often misleading. 


Power properly applied at the propeller 
is what counts! 


Chrysler’s three marine engines . . . with 
reduction gears of various ratios up to 5 
to 1... make it possible to select the best 
power plant to suit your power needs. 
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> “I have subscribed to your valuable 
publication for over fifteen years last past,” 
writes Hilary Corwin (addressing me as 
Mr. Telltale) “having always been interested 
because boats and those who write about 
them are a continuous sweet mystery... . 

“Mr. Maxwell’s article comparing Gloriana 
and Vim was especially intriguing and I refer 
particularly to the last paragraph on page 50 
(Yacutine, June, 1941): ‘Vim had more 
displacement and left draft.’ The conclusion 
is, I presume, that while Gloriana had less 
displacement, she held her own as to right 
draft, or, to quote from your column of last 
month (Yacutine, May, 1941): Whither are 
we drafting?” 


Or, to paraphrase Annie Laurie poorly, 
Maxwell’s phrases are bonnie. 


> William E. 8. Zuill, of Bermuda, sends 
me a recent issue of the ‘‘ Royal Gazette and 
Colonist Daily” in which I note with grief 
the passing of a gallant little ship, Leslie 
Howarth’s Wanderer, which parted her moor- 
ing in a gale and piled up on the cruel coral, a 
total loss despite all efforts to save her... . 
In that little 35-foot water line schooner, 
Les, Plute Goodwin, Hammy Maxim, Will 
and I sailed from the Dauntless Yard, in 
Essex, some ten years ago, raising Gibb’s 
Hill Light eight days later, after a heart 
breaking voyage but during which she won 
the hearts of everyone aboard . . . Wanderer 
made the passage back a couple of years 
later in four and a half days. In August of 
that year, I sailed her to her home port again 
with Paul Rust and some Cruising Club 
volunteers, and there she has been ever since 
— largest vessel of her type in the Islands, 
the delight of her master, who used to go 
deep water in her every so often and, in the 
interim, piloted her marvelously through 
the unmarked channels of Castle Harbor 
in search of such idyllic picnic anchorages 
as Dolly’s Bay, St. David’s. . . . He loved 
her dearly — and so did I... . 





> The rather dull time that I assume the 
visitants to Coney Isle were having in the 
surf there over the recent. holidays was 
enlivened one afternoon by the appearance 
of a motor boat steering an erratic course. 





. She bore down on a group of bathers, 
despite their frantic signals, her helmsman 
evidently ignorant of or ignoring the fact 
that even the humblest swimmer has the 
right of way over the finest power craft. . . . 
Then, like a playful porpoise, she swerved 
and headed for another crowd of dippers and 
the air was filled with the panicky cries of 





fleeing fat ladies, making for the beach at 
such a wade as was never beheld outside of 
a Max Sennett comic flicker. . . . But again 
the boat changed course in the nick of time, 
now heading for a dock, clearing it by a 
hair’s breadth in another giddy turn out to 
sea. . .~. Thenshe began a rhythmic circling 
amid howling natators until a couple of 
lifeguards ran an outboard-motored lifeboat 
into the surf and started in hot pursuit, 
finally getting near enough to the craft for 
one of them to jump aboard, where he dis- 
covered the pilot asleep at the wheel and a 
companion dozing comfortably on the bottom 
boards. . . . The ensuing investigation de- 
veloped that the two guys had hired the boat 
the day before for a fishing trip, but found 
they were better beer bibbers than anglers and 
had got considerably off their course... . 


p> An anonymous contributor submits the 
following anecdote anent Harry Nye — one 
of our best sailors as well as a sailmaker of 
prominence. .. . 


As you know, he says, a sailmaker during 
his busy season can’t go near a yacht club 
or a boat for relaxation inasmuch as he’s 
infallibly attacked by yachtsmen with such 
inquiries as: 

“Why does a boat sail?” 

“Ts salt water really better than fresh?” 

“Why does my boat carry a lee helm?” 

“Do you think it’s necessary to learn the 
racing rules to race?” et cetera ad in- 
finitum. ... 

Well, it seems Harry Nye, in Gale, was 
overtaking another Star on a run the other 
day and the skipper of the leading boat was 


one of these sailmaker-bedevillers. . . . He 
hailed Harry, asking: ‘How are my sails 
trimmed?” ... Nye told him they could 


stand trimming in a lot more. Then, when 
he had passed his quarry and was clear 
ahead, he called back cheerily: ‘They don’t 
look so good from here; maybe you’d better 
ease ’em back to where they were.” . . . 

Fortunately, the anecdote concludes, the 
gullible skipper had a good sense of humor, 
took the lesson to heart and since then 
hasn’t asked Harry anything more exasper- 
ating than to join in splicing the main 
brace... .. 


> I was about to get under way for Tahiti 
in my Dream Boat the other day when I 
was arrested by an interview in a local after- 
noon paper. . . . The lady interviewed had 
recently come away from there to buy a hat 
on Fifth Avenue and complained that that 
was one of the drawbacks of Tahiti, fabled 
paradise — you can’t buy hats that any 
fashionable gal would want to put on even 
if she were only going to a rummage sale with 
her mother-in-law. . . . Well, it wasn’t the 
part about the hats that deterred me from 
my projected voyage; it was the fact that she 
added that you couldn’t live on $20 a month 
out there as is popularly supposed. . . . ‘The 
people who come out expecting to live on 
fish and nuts,” she continued, ‘‘are nuts.”’ 
. . » It seems that if you arrive there with 
a $20-a-month income, you are likely to 
become a sponger—on the natives... . 
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Remarkably, the lady went on, in some of the 
villages in the interior the kindly islanders 
still make a practice of inviting passers-by 
to have a bite with them. . . . But I gather 
they do expect you to move on — and that 
they don’t take boarders for $20-a- 
month. ... 


p> Raymond Clapper observes that a “use” 
tax of five dollars applied to automobiles is 
all right but, he adds, ‘‘Why only a five 
dollar ‘use’ tax for yachts? . . . Why let 
a yacht off for the same tax that the family 
Ford carries?” 


JES IMAGINE MAW , 
SHE'S A REAL YAGHT. 





Maybe Mr. Clapper hasn’t heard about 
what yachts are contributing toward Na- 
tional Defense. . . . And, anyway, a family 
yacht contributes a lot more to family 
pleasure and health than ever a car did... . 


> In the “War-Time Pamphlet” of The 
Little Ship Club, Beaver Hall on Garlick 
Hill, Common Street, London, E.C.4» (a 


fairly specific address, I’d say), there’s a 


paragraph eloquent of the imperturbability 
of the phlegmatic English under duress: 


“QUR BOMB” 


and recites that “under the recent ‘Fire of 
London’ blitz, Jerry left his visiting card on 
the Club’s Headquarters but we are glad to 
say without any serious results. Two Club 
members on fire duty in the vicinity believed 
themselves to be watching the destruction 
of their old Tuesday evening rendezvous 
but it was merely the pub next door!! Garlick 
Hill is not all that it was!” ... 


But I’ll say it’s likely to hang around, like 
the perfume of the vegetable of which its 
name is reminiscent. . . . 


> Mrs. Roosevelt remarked in her column 
recently: “I keep wondering if a day will 
ever come when we shall open a newspaper 
or turn on a radio without a sinking of the 
heart.” ... 

I agree — but submit that there wouldn’t 
be so many sinkings if hearts were convoyed 
by hopes instead of fears. . . . 


p> A week-end of the length and wet-th of 
the late unlamented Fourth of July develops 
a lot of thickness — of speech — afloat and 
ashore, judging from the reports of some of 
my correspondents. . . . The firecrackers — 
what there were of them — sounded pretty 
futile in comparison with what the Old World 
is shooting off every minute in celebration of 
the Declaration of Total Calamity — or 
something. .. . TELLTALE 
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| is FIVE YEARS AGO and longer, when we distilled the 
special whiskies for today’s Four Roses, we knew they would 
be exceptionally fine. 


We knew it because of the painstaking care that went into their 
making ... and because of the added knowledge and skill we 
applied to their aging, to bring them to mellow perfection. 


And yet, even we ourselves were astonished when we finally 
opened the barrels and discovered how truly magnificent these 





EVERY DROP IS 5 YEARS OR MORE OLD 


whiskies had become! No whiskies we had ever made or known 


—in all our 76 years—had had such softness, such smoothness, 
such flavor overtones! 


So, today, we’re proud to offer you this 1941 Bottling of Four 
Roses. No matter when you last tasted Four Roses, there’s a new 
and thrilling experience awaiting you in the 1941 Bottling. Try 
it today —won’t you? 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. The straight whiskies in this product 
are 5 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville ez Baltimore. 


OF FOUR ROSES 
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Something entirely new in power cruiser design and 
construction is ‘Revere,’ an all-metal boat making her 


appearance on the Atlantic Coast this summer. From the 


board of B. T. Dobson, she is 45 feet long over all, with 


streamlined, tank-tested hull and speeds up to 35 miles 


per hour with two motors of 300 horse power each. 


From a painting by W.N. Wilson 
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Robert Marsh 


The leaders in Class B rounding Race Rock soon after the start, as seen from the little cutter 


“Deep Water.” Left to right, ‘“Nicor,” ‘‘Spookie,” ‘“Revonoc,” “Hother” and “Coquette” 


ROLLING DOWN TO OLD VIRGINNY 


The Storm Trysail-Hampton and the Hampton-Annapolis Races 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 






ATURDAY, June 21st, off’ Burr’s dock in New 
YA London, looked almost like old times again, 
€> for an ocean race was about to start. Head- 
-—- lines had been forgotten and radio receivers 
- were tuned to weather forecasts and snapped 
off when news came on the air. To some 175 
amateur yachtsmen, all in the world that mattered was what 
lay ahead between Sarah’s Ledge, Montauk Point or Vine- 
yard Lightship, and Hampton Roads, Virginia. 

Disregarding dire predictions, the committee in charge 
scheduled the race in the late winter. Throughout the spring, 
it had its ups and downs, according to the state of world 
affairs. But when starting time rolled around, a fleet of 
twenty fine craft awaited the gun, the pier was lined with 
hands looking for berths to jump into, and scores of other 
skippers wished they hadn’t been quite so cautious or were 
not so closely chained to their desks. 

The larger boats in Class A, about to start a 422-mile 
battle, included the big schooner Freedom, the ketch Vamarie 
and the cutter Highland Light, all from the Naval Academy 
and with their own squadron leader, Commander K. C. 





Christian, who sailed aboard Vamarie. Also in Class A were 
Nina, DeCoursey Fales’ well known Transatlantic veteran; 
Escapade, Henry G. Fownes; and Blitzen, James H. Grove. 
Scratch boat in Class B, sailing the shorter course of 347 
miles, was Hother (ex-Kirawan II), now owned by young 
Jakob Isbrandtsen. Others near the top, also veterans of the 
1938 Bermuda Race, were Revonoc, Harvey Conover, and 
Spookie, E. 8. Bradford, Jr.; then came the yawl Naushon, 
L. P. Young; the sloops Tar Baby, C. A. Warden, Jr.; Nicor, 
John B. Lloyd; Deep Water, Curtis Arnall; Coquette, Robert 
F. DeCoppet; White Mist, G. W. Blunt White, and Tiny 
Teal, R. Graham Biglow. Finally, there were R. P. Cooke’s 
little yawl Horizon and three Coastwise Cruisers, Lucky Star, 
R. O. H. Hill, Sora, R. H. Bertram, and Rubaiyat IV, 
Henry W. Rubinkam, flying Chicago Yacht Club colors. 
Conditions for the start were ideal. It had been hot ashore 
and in the harbor. The summer sun burned down from its 
highest altitude of the year without a cloud or a sign of haze 
to filter its scorching rays. But out at Sarahs Ledge, a mile 
or so clear of the land, there was a fine little westerly breeze 
blowing over the cooling waters of the Sound that gave a fine 
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reaching start for the first short leg out to Race Rock. 
Blowing about 10 knots, conditions were ideal for all the 
light reaching canvas that could be piled on. There was just 
enough wind to make winch handles click, taut sheets hum 
and white wakes bubble out astern. 

Everyone was delighted to have the Navy out in such 
numbers in three large yachts, the famous ketch Vamarie, 
the veteran cutter Highland Light and the big schooner 
Freedom, one-time queen of the Lake Michigan fleet. All 
told, there were some 47 men aboard these three vessels, 
about two-thirds Naval Academy midshipmen and the 
others officers and enlisted men connected with the flourish- 
ing program of sailing and seamanship at Annapolis. 

As the starting gun for Class A boomed on the schooner 
Curlew, loaned by the Coast Guard Academy at New Lon- 
don for a committee boat, Vamarie swept over the line, with 
Lieut. Commander Fred Gardiner, well known to readers of 
YAcHTING and the ocean-racing fraternity, at the wheel. 
A bare boat length from the line at. the gun, her Genoa had 
Vamarie romping off at an 8-knot pace. A little to windward 
and only a few seconds late, the big Freedom roared across, 
having come from almost a half mile back of the line with 
everything pulling in a grand ‘“‘big boat” start. Highland 
Light and Nina started, in order, at the weather end and 
Blitzen, baby of the Class A fleet, was off smartly somewhere 
in the middle. Escapade, her dark blue topsides flashing in 
the sun, charged up for a beautiful start at the leeward end 
of the line but got there just thirty seconds too soon and had 
to do it all over again. 

Class B brought out a fine group of boats and some smart 
skippers. They were off on the gun, Harvey Conover’s New 
York ‘‘32” Revonoc swishing by the committee boat, and 
Spookie, Coquette, Hother, Rubaiyat IV and Tiny Teal all 
making triangular race starts near the favored leeward end 
of the line. 

The tide was just beginning to flood, which meant that the 
whole fleet had it on the nose for the next six hours. How- 
ever, the fine little westerly kept blowing and, with sheets 
eased and light sails pulling, a head tide was of small 
moment. By dusk the fourteen little fellows had pushed out 
through The Race and Block Island Sound, rounded 
Montauk Point and, finding the breeze ahead, had flattened 
down for a beat to windward. Chesapeake Lightship lies 
some 300 miles from Montauk on a course a little south of 


Rosenfeld 


sou’west. The wind wasn’t quite on the nose, so practically 
the entire fleet stuck to the starboard tack and dug out to 
sea on the leg closest to the course. Revonoc, Spookie, Tar 
Baby, Hother and Coquette, the big fellows in this small boat 
fleet, were making tracks in a fine little breeze, just right for 
Genoa jibs, and had gradually worked out ahead. The sea 
was smooth, the skies bright and the temperature a good 
twenty degrees lower than it had been ashore. The fleet was 
at sea but the going was as easy as it would have been on a 
jaunt down the Sound. 

With the wind ahead, the race really began all over again 
at Montauk for, with 300 miles to go to the next turning 
mark, the question of where the wind would come from 
next, and therefore when and where to tack, became para- 
mount. Coquette, Bob DeCoppet’s slippery cutter, winner of 
last year’s ocean race from Block Island to Mt. Desert and 
Gloucester, apparently was the first to break away from the 
fleet for, under cover of darkness and fairly early that 
Saturday night, her skipper put her around and stood to the 
westward along the south shore of Long Island. Most of the 
rest of Class B held the starboard tack at least until dawn, 
making good about south by west and, of course, falling 
farther and farther to the eastward all the time. The breeze 
held steady and true from the westsouthwest and between 
10 and 15 miles per hour Saturday night, Sunday and into 
Sunday night. 

Meanwhile, the Class A boats, whose course first took 
them due east from Race Rock on a 50-mile run to Vineyard 
Lightship and thence to Hampton, were rapidly eating up 
the extra 75 miles they had to sail. With Vamarie and the 
other leaders slowed down by the strong tide at the Rock, 
the six big boats squared away and set spinnakers almost 
as one. The wind was comparatively light and the sea 
smooth, so the big spinnakers on the single-stickers Highland 
Light and Blitzen gradually pulled them out ahead. The order 
at the Lightship (not guaranteed) was presumably Highland 
Inght, Blitzen, Vamarie, Nina, Escapade and Freedom. The 
two latter apparently lost considerably by sailing well to the 
southward of the course and unduly postponing jibing. 

Soon after midnight, all had rounded, strapped down 
on the starboard tack, and found themselves gradually 
headed as the wind worked around to westsouthwest, on the 
nose, just as it was some 40 or 50 miles to the westward off 
Montauk. 
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Opposite, James H. Grove’s 
“Blitzen” won in Class A and 
also took the Best Corrected 
Speed Trophy for both classes. 
She was second in the Hamp- 
ton-Annapolis Race. Right, 
Jakob Isbrandtsen’s ‘‘Hother’’ 
(ex-‘Kirawan Il”) booming 
across the finish line. She took 
second in Class B in the ocean 
race and won the Hampton- 
Annapolis affair by a handy 
margin. Below, “Coquette,” 
Bob DeCoppet’s cutter, third 
in Class B, skinned the beach 
all the way down the coast 





Below, Harvey Conover’s “‘Revonoc,” rating second in 


Class B, hung closely to the rhumb line and not only finished 
first in both classes but also saved her time on her own class 
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manned by a Naval Academy crew, crossing the 
finish line off Old’ Point Comfort. She finished hours ahead of the rest of Class A but 
didn’t quite save her time on “‘Blitzen.’’ Below, Curtis Arnall, skipper of ‘““‘Deep Wa- 


Above, the well-known ‘‘Vamarie,’ 


ter,” and the jury tiller with which the little cutter sailed the last two days of the race 


a 


Robert Marsh 





From then on the story of the race is very much a story of what 
happened to the wind. Places at the finish in both classes were deter- 
mined almost entirely by the time when the various skippers tacked 
and where they found themselves during the daylight hours on 
Monday. The fine, gentle to moderate sou’ wester blew all day Sunday 
and gave everyone the same kind of easy, delightful sailing. It was 
ideal for big Genoas. Occasionally, a little spray lopped over the bows 
onto the forward deck but it was dry and warm and there was plenty 
of time to pick up radio weather forecasts and go into huddles on 
strategy. 

Some time after midnight on Sunday night, the breeze began to 
let go and during the early hours it dropped quite light. About dawn, 
it swung around from sou’west to nor’west to nor’east and began to 
breeze up smartly. That was in close to the beach. Farther offshore, 
along about the rhumb line, the nor’easter came in later in the morn- 
ing. Still farther offshore, it wasn’t felt until afternoon, while well 
outside and to the southward, where some of the fleet were, it was a 
whole day later in arriving. When it did come, there wasn’t much 
push behind it. 

Coquette probably was the first to pick up this fair breeze in the small 
(Continued on page 80) 
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“Giving them the gun” in Gun Key Cut as the fleet of tournament boats heads out for the Gulf Stream 


WHEN THE LOOKOUT SHOUTS 


“TUNAY 


A Report on the 1941 Cat Cay Tuna Tournament in Which There was Plenty of Action 


By JOHN MAHONY 


ACH year for the past three years, Cat Cay, in the 
Bahamas, has staged a tuna tournament. In 
that short period of time, those events have 
become classics in the eyes of big game fisher- 
men, not because of any press agent ballyhoo 
=“ but because of the almost unbelievable ex- 
ploits they have produced. In that respect, the 1941 affair 
was no exception. 

This year, fishing activities were handicapped by war 
conditions and by supposedly poor tuna weather. War en- 
forced the absence of several outstanding tuna devotees 
and actually cut into the fishing time of certain contestants. 
The weather, except on the opening day of May 27th, de- 
veloped into an unbroken sequence of idyllic semi-tropical 
calms. It could scarcely have been worse from the tuna 
fisherman’s point of view for, in the Bahamas, what he wants 
is a rip snorting breeze out of the south. He got it only on 
the opening day. Yet, in spite of these handicaps and in 
spite of the widespread use of hitherto unheard of light 
tackle for taking tuna, fifteen anglers, in as many cruisers, 
boated 74 fish in four official days of fishing — nearly sixteen 
tons of tuna, me lads (31,613 pounds officially), or an average 
of 427 pounds per fish. 

This represents a lot of tuna fish salad in anybody’s 
country and under any combination of circumstances, but 





that was not all. A new Bahamas tuna record was set when . 


“Chubby” Wofford boated a 691-pounder. In addition to 
the feature of lighter tackle, already mentioned, the tourna- 
ment resulted in less damage to boats or equipment than in 
previous years — practically none, in fact —saw much 
more extensive installation of radio telephones and finally — 
though I may be sticking out my neck on this one — it saw 
an apparently definite turning point in the design of boats 
for this sort of fishing. 


As to the outcome of the contest, Steve Bancroft, Pan- 
American pilot on the Transpacific run, completed what 
must have been a perfect vacation for him when he flew from 
Honolulu to Cat Cay and won with 107,090 points. He landed 
thirteen fish weighing 5,441 pounds. Tatem (‘‘Chubby”’) 
Wofford, though second with 86,480 points, boated one 
more fish than Bancroft and got greater poundage (6,170 
pounds); in addition, he brought a hectic tournament to a 
perspiring climax on the closing day with his record-breaking 
691-pounder already mentioned. Wofford, whose Bahamian 
fishing exploits have been chronicled occasionally in Yacut- 
ING (February, 1935), and his stunning wife now hold both 
men’s and women’s Bahamas record on tuna, the latter 
being a 600-pounder. In the Women’s Division this year, 
Miss Leila Strong, a diminutive young lady from English- 
town, N. J., who had never even seen a tuna, much less 
fished for one, demonstrated something or other when she 
stepped from a plane to her cruiser and proceeded to boat 
a 450-pound fish on 24-thread line! 

There is something strangely fascinating about tuna fish- 
ing in these waters, where tuna fishing is unlike tuna fishing 
anywhere else in the world. It makes strong men (anglers 
who are admittedly experts) gnash their teeth in despair 
and threaten to quit, only to have them return next season 
even more determined. Last year’s champions may be this 
year’s minor leaguers for, if the goddess of luck is against 
you, you are completely out of the running, no matter how 
good your boat, your crew, your tackle or yourself. Look at 
this year’s experiences of Julio and Thorvald Sanchez, or 
Frank O’Brien and Tommy Shevlin, than whom there are 
no better in the game. These men hooked fish after fish, 
only to lose them from broken lines, frayed by schooling 
fish. Yet last year they were among the top-notchers. 

Why tuna should behave differently off the Bahamas can 
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Steve Bancroft, the winner, has 
one on. Right, admiring one 
of the trophies of the chase 

















be a matter of conjecture only. In the first place, the fish 
are migrating, headed northward, and are moving fast. They 
are in the pink of condition from the fighting point of view. 
Every year, almost to the day, schools begin to arrive off 
the western ledge of the islands, usually in the last week of 
May. The peak of the run lasts two or three weeks, with the 
usual stragglers and some smaller schools throughout the 
month of June. They thrash their way, often in schools of two 
hundred or more, plainly visible just beneath the surface, 
pounding along like threatening brown torpedoes, not in the 
least boat-shy. So abundant are they during the peak of the 
run that it is not unusual for a single boat to sight a dozen 
or more such schools in a day. 

Anglers and professionals who have fished for tuna from 
Cat Cay to Nova Scotia all agree on one point, 7.e., that the 
sport is infinitely more difficult in the Bahamas than any- 
where else. Not only are the fish wilder and faster than else- 
where, with additional complications of lines being frayed 
and broken by other fish in the school or of mutilations by 
sharks, but these southern fishing grounds offer difficulties 
not found elsewhere in the known tuna runs, Most of the 
schools hug the edge of the reef, presumably in search of 
food. These reefs fall away in a sheer drop, the depth of water 








Between rounds. Part of the Tuna Tourna- 
ment fleet tied up at the East Dock, Cat Cay 


changing in a boat’s length from some 40 feet to 200 
fathoms or more. If the angler can hold or guide his fish 
into the flats, his chances of success are increased, provided 
the line is not snagged on a coral head. If the fish gets into 
deep water, it invariably sounds and frequently dies at a 
great depth; the angler then has a long end arduous pull 
with every prospect of mutilation of the fish by sharks be- 
fore it can be boated. How many fish were lost during the 
tournament through these complications will never be 
known; many reliable sources stated that the ratio was not 
less than six fish lost for each one boated. One contestant, 
W. D. Pawley, had the heart-breaking experience of losing 
eighteen consecutive fish! 

Reference has been made to the use of lighter tackle dur- 
ing the tournament. Until quite recently, tuna fishing, es- 
pecially in the Bahamas, was regarded as a he man’s game, 
involving mainly brute strength and tenacity. In those 
days, lines were of the sizes known as 72-thread or 96-thread, 
or almost as thick as a pencil, with rods and reels propor- 
tionately heavy. In those bygone battles of beef, broken 
tackle was accepted as part of the game; cracked and broken 
rods, ‘‘frozen”’ reels, broken chairs were common sights. In 
the 1940 tournament, an effort was made to encourage the 
use of lighter tackle by establishing a basis of points com- 
puted on the number of threads per line and pounds of fish. 
Several anglers abandoned heavier tackle and experimented 
with lighter line of 54- and even 39-thread. Much to every- 
body’s surprise, it was demonstrated that, even in heavy 
weather, wild tuna could be boated with 39-thread line. 
Standard linen lines, by the way, have a breaking strength 
of three pounds per thread when wet. On this basis, 39- 
thread line has a theoretical breaking point of 117 pounds, 
so that holding a fish of more than 400 pounds, which has 
other ideas on the matter, is really quite a trick. After last 
year’s demonstration, the powers that be decided to go 
even further in encouraging lighter tackle, offering 30 
points per pound on 24-thread, 10 points per pound on 39- 
thread and 7 points per pound on 54-thread or anything 
heavier. In this connection, the following 1941 tournament 
tabulation is interesting: 

(Continued on page 85) 
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You don’t really need a sea horizon to observe a proper altitude 


NAVIGATION WITH A SHORT HORIZON 


WALTER J. B. MITCHELL 


ANY yachtsmen who are interested in celes- 
tial navigation have formed an erroneous 
impression that one must be at sea, with 
its all-encompassing horizon, to do ac- 
curate work in navigational problems. 
Many believe that a chronometer is an 
indispensable timepiece and that to do without it is more or 
less of a makeshift. Many still use Right Ascension and 
Equation of Time in computing Local Hour Angle. These 
impressions and the adherence to former tactics, in spite of 
advanced methods, have prevented some embryonic as well 
as some experienced navigators from making use of the ad- 
vantages of the shore or short horizon, of radio time signals, 
and of the short method now made available by the ‘‘ Nauti- 
cal Almanac.” 

The mechanics of navigation are mathematical computa- 
tions. If this premise be true, it is not necessary to under- 
stand basic principles to be a practical navigator. Simple 
addition and subtraction will suffice. The figures will be 
obtained from tables which have been precomputed and 
from which the kinks have been taken out. Be a mechanical 
robot and a mathematical automaton. You will arrive at the 
plotting or computation of your Line of Position without 
regard to basic principles. The Hydrographic Office of the 
Bureau of Navigation has saved us the trouble of acquiring 
knowledge as a prerequisite to becoming a practical naviga- 
tor. ‘‘ Navigator,” as here used, is limited, to one who takes 
and plots sights, either as skipper or mate. 

There is an excellent means of taking accurate sights 
without putting to sea. A shore or short horizon is used 
where land is near, as in a harbor, and you desire to take a 
few practice sights to test your accuracy and ability to 
use the tables speedily. In using the short horizon, the 





reflected image in the horizon glass of the sextant is brought 
down to the shore line instead of to a sea horizon. The 
distance of the shore line from the observer is noted. Merely 
substitute the Short Horizon Table 15 (Bowditch) for the 
Height of Eye Table ordinarily used. The proximity of the 
land, as well as the height of eye, is taken into consideration 
in Table 15. All other steps are the same as for the sea 
horizon. It is not even necessary to be aboard a boat; just 
arrive at the water’s edge with your paraphernalia and start 
“‘shooting.”’ 

The time element is taken care of by using radio time 
signals or the hourly flash of radio stations which offer this 
service. (See YACHTING, June, 1941.) Your own watch will 
do for a hack watch, in conformity with ship’s practice. 
You will need to know the number of seconds it is fast or 
slow of correct local time (by radio) and the hourly gain or 
loss of seconds. 

H.O. 211, known as Ageton’s method, has been chosen 
because it makes use of the Dead Reckoning position and 
not of an assumed position. Use of the Ageton method will 
avoid the confusion of an assumption where the Dead 
Reckoning is a certainty. The real object is to acquire 
accuracy in taking and calculating sights. However, ad- 
herents of other modern methods, such as H.O. 208 (Dreison- 
stok) and the new H.O. 214 (a WPA work) will find them 
equally adaptable. 

DaTa FOR PRrosBueEM. On Friday, May 30th, 1941, about 
4:00 p.m., E.S8.T., I arrived at Norton’s Point, Coney Island, 
Longitude 73° 59’ W. and Latitude 40° 34’ N. To the west 
and north of west the shore line of Raritan Bay could be 
observed in the direction of the sun. With sextant, the 
reflected image of the sun’s Lower Limb was brought in 

(Continued on page 84) 
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“Colleen” is a husky little ketch though a bit on the small 
side for offshore work, being just under 30 feet in length 






EADING northward some 300 odd miles from Santa 
Barbara lies a tumbling mass of blue water which 
marks the ocean trail to San Francisco. It is an old 

trail, beaten hard by Spanish caravels and, at a later date, 
by the towering clippers up from the Horn. Until recent 
years it saw by night the steady lights of vessels carrying the 
coastwise passenger trade, ships like the Yale, the Harvard, 
and the Alexanders. There were the clumsy lumber schooners 
and the deep lying tankers ferrying oil to the great refineries 
on San Francisco Bay. Of them all, only a few remain. The 
Harvard rusts out her bones on a jagged coastal rock, the 
Yale lies in river ooze and the others have given way to 
swifter forms of travel. Only the schooners and the tankers 
and an occasional freighter remain to break the loneliness of 
this sea road. Only they, and a small number of sailing craft 
and fishing boats, are left to try their strength against the 
wind and sea which sweep in from the Pacific. For these 300 
miles are not easy miles for the small boat mariner. Many a 
fair weather sailor has vainly pitted his skill, his intestinal 
fortitude and his stomach against the rugged points which 
line the coast, points bearing brave names with a ring to 
them — Point Gamboa, Piedras Blancas, Sur — all of them 
washed with a surf which tosses 60 feet into the air. Nearly 
400 years ago a great navigator, Cabrillo, fought for days on 
end to round one of these, sweeping far out to sea before he 
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found his wind — and his death for, in the struggle, falling 
gear fatally injured him. 

Over this run there is wind for the sailor, plenty of it, and 
most of it bad. Although its technical name is the Pacific 
Westerly, its local title depends entirely upon the limitations 
of the sailor’s vocabulary. It is a wind now out of the west, 
again from the northwest — dead ahead always and not 
noted for its gentle nature. Only ask the southerners who 
sailed north to start the Honolulu Race from San Francisco 
in 1939. Judging from the press reports, this stretch did their 
craft more damage than the entire run to Hawaii. 

Colleen, out of Berkeley, sails this northern course bien- 
nially and does it with becoming grace. Colleen is a noble 
little ship, fashioned by her skipper all out of teak, oak and 
cedar, so that her strength and displacement extend far be- 
yond what one might expect from her length — a shade 
under 30 feet. Once each second year, she is taken south for 
the summer where her owner pursues the academic life at 
Santa Barbara State College and, in off moments, takes a run 
to Catalina or the Channel Islands, thus neatly combining 
business with pleasure. With summer’s end, her crew of Bay 
sailors joins her in Santa Barbara and the northern beat 
begins. Colleen is a Friendship ketch, one of a growing fleet 
on San Francisco Bay. Lying in Santa Barbara Harbor just 
before her departure, there was opportunity to put into 
practice her class name. 

Oscar did it. Oscar was a seal. He lacked Colleen’s dimen- 
sions, running not much more than 40 inches over all, but he 
had extreme draft for that length. He needed friends and 
perhaps it was more than a coincidence that of all the craft 
in the harbor he turned to a Friendship ketch for aid. Some 
one had sent a bullet through one of his forward flippers, 
which made rest imperative for him. His attempts to go 
ashore brought too much attention from small boys, yapping 
dogs and from grown ups who should have recognized dis- 
tress when they saw it. So Oscar selected Colleen’s skiff, 
struggled a bit until he mastered a proper system of entry, 
and proceeded to take possession. To be sure, a seal must 
eat but Oscar was not fishing. Instead, he turned liquid eyes 
upon the skipper, who promptly grew sentimental, begged a 
catch from a passing fisherman and tossed Oscar his rations. 
Anxious to bestow his affection and gratitude still further, 
he struggled manfully to wriggle clear into the ship’s cock- 
pit. But the altitude was too much and he retired to his 
perch in the stern of the skiff. There he remained hour after 
hour. No matter that the skipper should have taken the 
skiff ashore for mail and supplies, Oscar was not to be dis- 
turbed. All things end, however, even Colleen’s hospitality 
toward ailing seals; we needed the skiff for shore service and 
so Oscar was dumped back into the harbor but not without 
ample protest on his part. The disgrace of such treatment 
was apparently too much for he did not reappear. The 
following morning Colleen set sail for San Francisco. 
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The crew was able — sailors all —-and the ship was sound. 
What matter that on the previous night two larger boats had 
turned back as soon as they met the rigors of the first gale? 
We had all sailed this stretch before. We knew the twin 
hurdles, Conception and Arguello, could offer us stiff com- 
petition but lack of confidence in Colleen has never been 
shown by her crew. Despite unanimous expectations of 
heavy going off the two points, twelve hours after our de- 
parture found us sweeping serenely around Arguello, with 
the evening sea only mildly broken by a light breeze from 
the northwest. Shortly after, the ship was put about and we 
headed out to sea for the night. 

In coastwise cruising off the California coast, one does not 
run in for shelter at the first capful of wind; there is simply 
no adequate harbor between Santa Cruz and Santa Barbara. 
To be sure, the native fish boats find a nook here and a 
cranny there, places like Coxo anchorage, just below Con- 
ception, San Simeon Bay, or San Luis Obispo, which offers 
somewhat better protection. Or, if one has an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the area, there is Morro Bay behind the 
great monolith known as Morro Rock. Unfortunately for 
the small boat sailor, these can be called harbors by courtesy 
only because they lie open to the south and, in any case, only 
in relatively good visibility can they be seen from the sea. 

Our own course northward was a thoroughly practical 
one. We planned to hug the shore, while visibility held, to 
take advantage of the eddies which sweep northward be- 
hind the jutting headlands, thereby avoiding the one-knot 
current that pushes south further offshore. If fog should 
settle, we would head seaward; in the normal run of events, 
we could expect a goodly quantity of fog, heavy head seas 
and a blustery northwest wind over most of the distance to 
the Golden Gate. 

Despite the predictions and expectations, our luck held 
although the first night out found a part of the crew settling 
down to some serious mal de mer. A peculiar affliction is 
this; it is the test of a real sailor to bear up under the strain 
of genuine seasickness for hours on end yet carry on a normal 
round of duty. Few can do it but Colleen’s crew was fortu- 
nate. If the non-sufferers were a trifle smug, at least they 
were gentlemen and did not heckle. 

All through the night the ship drove seaward, crossing the 
steamer track with only one lonely white light low on the 
horizon to indicate the presence of a larger vessel. It was sun- 
rise when we came about and the better part of the day was 
spent in seeking contact with the coast. Late in the after- 
noon, looming ahead through the soft and rolling mists, was 
a hamlet, quite unknown to us since we had neglected to 
check our position accurately with the log. Fishermen an- 
chored offshore answered our query with the information 
that we had arrived at Cayucos. Fortunately for us, we had 
approached the town from the south for, directly westward, 
lies a reef, inadequately marked, which certainly could 
spell disaster for a boat of Colleen’s draft. Cayucos offers a 
fairly reliable spot for securing fuel and, in a pinch, one 
might anchor for the night, provided that wind and sea were 
in the north or northwest. A jutting headland serves to 
break the surge of the sea from these directions but, as the 
wind hauls south, there is no protection whatsoever. 

Before Colleen’s anchor was down, her skiff was over the 
side and we were ferrying gasoline cans ashore to a rambling 
pier which juts its wrinkled iron frame out into the sea. 
Other than the gasoline, purchased from a near-by service 
station, the principal acquisition for a part of the crew was a 
milk shake. This sounds inoffensive but we soon learned that 
the Cayucan breed of shake carries a wallop never placed 
there by their maker. Perhaps they were designed for con- 
sumption on a firm and stable platform, which Colleen did 
not offer for long. The prize of the afternoon was the cook’s 
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purchase of beautiful red rock cod fillets, which seem to be 
a specialty of the locale. These same fillets were destined to 
accompany the ship longer than intended. Due to afore- 
mentioned mal de mer on the part of his admiring but non- 
consuming public, the cook neglected to fry all of the supply 
and, instead, stuffed part of it into the ice box. And forgot 
it! Alas, the box was iceless! Two days later, the door was 
literally blown off its hinges by our Cayucan rock cod, aching 
loudly for the sea. 

Leaving this small haven, we once more turned out to sea, 
heading through the gathering mist of the late afternoon. 
For many hours we held a steady offshore course, aided by a 
steadily freshening northwest wind which, by midnight, 
developed into a young gale. Colleen is a ketch and never did 
we appreciate her type more. Let it blow! One man forward, 
with gaskets placed beforehand, can snug down the main 
in two minutes or less. Under headsail and mizzen, Colleen 
can handle anything short of a full gale. Not once was it 
necessary to reef her main; in fact, the reef points were not 
even in place. With a yawl, it is quite a different story since 
the main is the only driving sail and therefore is the more 
indispensable. But, for us, Colleen held her head high that 
Sunday night in August. 

Great smoking seas were bent upon smothering the ship; 
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they lashed out, cascading fire all around, but never struck 
solid, for a small ship is a wondrous thing, so well can she 
parry the thrust of angry water. Doggedly the crew carried 
on the struggle, easing Colleen over and around the big ones, 
with wind and spray tearing at their faces. All who have 
sailed a small vessel through a gale know well the feeling 
which overcomes the helmsman. He is detached and quite 
alone. Forgotten is Europe’s war and the petty state of 
affairs on shore. All that matters is the circle of driving spray 
and plunging boat. 

At one point, the skipper momentarily weakened to the 
enticement of visions of comfort and rest and suggested to 
Jack that we retreat to San Simeon though, deep down in his 
heart, he knew we could never find that haven in such a 
blow. Jack was a sturdy Bay sailor and refused to listen to 
such suggestions. His flag was up and it would remain there. 
So he merely shouted back that the ship was only now be- 
ginning to move along in proper style. She was, but most of 
the motion was in a vertical direction. The crew lay below in 
bunks equipped with spring mattresses — furnishings 
hardly designed for such conditions. The cook had claimed 
the forward bunk, always the most desirable in port, but 
here he was treated to a genuine old-fashioned Nantucket 
sleigh ride. The bottom of each dizzy downward plunge was 
followed by a catapult off the coiled springs which literally 
brushed the cook’s nose against the teak deck beams. 

Fortunately, summer gales along the coast are not tena- 
cious and dawn found the sea dropping, the deck crew tired 
but happy and the cook ready to do honors in the galley. A 
bit of warmth inside never fails to do wonders in restoring 


With sails furled and motor in operation, 


the crew gets a chance to dry out and relax 












Oscar, the seal, makes himself at home in the skiff 


the energy of flagging spirits and we were confident that 
henceforth the cruise would be figuratively down hill. To 
add to our general feeling of satisfaction over a hard job 
well done, three huge Pacific albatross swept over, wheeling 
down to brush the crests with their wings. 

All through a day of beautiful sailing weather, Colleen 
beat up the rugged coast along the San Simeon road which 
extends from San Luis Obispo to Monterey. Her crew mar- 
veled at the grandeur of the jagged shore. Few have seen 
and enjoyed what is one of the noblest stretches in the West. 
Straight from the sea, the Coast Range swings aloft to a 
point over a mile above. At its feet, the surf crashes hard on 
jagged rocks; surely, it is no fit place for a sailor to seek shel- 
ter. The goal of the navigator here is Point Sur, which marks 
the end of a long and harborless coastline, and Colleen swept 
around this obstacle in the early evening. Straight across 
Monterey Bay lay Santa Cruz, where a good rest awaited us 
— and the skipper’s heralded barbecue. Colleen reeled along 
through the tumbling phosphorescent sea with the cook at 
the tiller, vainly trying to keep his sleepy eyes on the lubber 
line. A sudden whoosh just over the counter awoke him with 
a start — a porpoise, perhaps, but the swirl of phosphores- 
cent water did not show again. Even this bit of excitement 
was not enough to restore the weary cook to even a sem- 
blance of consciousness and he slid to a heap on the cockpit 
floor, while his watch mate carried on. With a wet wool 
blanket for a cover and a teak deck as a mattress, the cook 
vowed he had discovered the ideal bed for a weary sailor. 

Three days out and Santa Cruz lay ahead shortly after 
dawn. Without a sound, the skipper found his berth and 
attempted to get the anchor down without rousing the crew 
below, but the last few links of the chain, thudding over the 
side, ended the silence. No matter, for the bunk boys below 
tumbled on deck to look out o1 a peaceful, lazy little harbor. 
Santa Cruz would offer little protection in winter, lying open 
to the south, though, like so many of the small coastal an- 
chorages, it does offer protection from the north and the 
northwest. 

For Colleen’s crew, the harbor leaves pleasant memories. 
After dressing ship — in most unyachtsmanlike fashion — 
with wet woolen ‘‘longies’” and heavy blankets, all hands 
tumbled into the skiff and went ashore to what the skipper 
termed a barbecue but what was actually a Roman banquet. 
Ship and crew relaxed for thirty-six hours in this pleasant 
haven, while the surf beat gently upon the sand to leeward 
and we waited for a favorable wind. Our reward came in the 
form of a southwesterly, which demanded that we set sail 

(Continued on page 70) 
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By 
PETER V. H. SERRELL 


HIS article is intended as a general guide in 
the design and construction of a handy trailer 
for a small boat. Although the points men- 
tioned are illustrated by reference to a One 
Design B Dinghy trailer, the principles may 
be applied, with modifications, to any small 
centerboard boat which can be carried 
comfortably on a two-wheel trailer. 

The features which should be incorporated in a small boat 
trailer are: lightness combined with strength, good road 
qualities, and an effective means for launching and hauling 
out on a sloping beach. 

It should go without saying that the trailer must be strong 
enough to handle the load without danger of coming apart on 
a rough road, or breaking loose from the car. However, a 
strong trailer need not be built so heavily that it becomes an 
unnecessary burden when towing behind the car or trundling 
by hand. 

The road qualities of a good trailer should be such that 
one need not lower speed on curves or over dips more than 
is comfortable for the car. To do this, the center of gravity 
should be kept low, but not so low that road clearance is 
impaired. The springs should be relatively. about as soft as 
those in the car. If necessary, the transverse distance be- 
tween wheels should be greater than standard so that there 
will be no danger of the tires rubbing the sides of the boat. 
The boat herself should be firmly anchored to the trailer so 
that she will not shift about and chafe. Finally, the ratio of 
weight carried by the car through the trailer hitch to weight 
carried by the trailer axle should be correct. 

When it comes to beach launching, one can, of course, 
launch boat, trailer and all until the boat floats free. This, 
however, is hard on the wheel bearings, producing an 
emulsion of salt water and grease which is a poor and highly 
corrosive lubricant. Another disadvantage is that boat and 
trailer must be pushed out to several times the draft of the 
boat before she floats free. 

Another method is to lift the boat out of the trailer and 


A SMALL BOAT TRAILER 
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Fig. 1. The trailer complete, with the dinghy 
secured in place on it. Below, Fig. 9, the trailer 
hitch. Note the metal gussets and through bolts 


launch by hand. This is fine for a light boat, when two or 
more people are on hand, but, when one is alone, any boat 
large enough to require a trailer becomes unwieldy. The 
obvious solution is to equip the trailer with one or more 
rollers and, if necessary, a small windlass. ; 

With the foregoing in mind, let us turn to the design of a 
trailer for Scud, my One Design B Dinghy, weighing be- 
tween 150 and 200 pounds. 

Following a tour of the junk yards, a pair of Austin front 
wheels, tires and spindles were bought. (The axle was useless 
as it was too short, not underslung and was built for trans- 
verse springs.) The axle was made of a length of 134” O. D. 
steel tube, bent as shown, and welded to the inside face of 
the brake housing flange between the kingpin lugs on the 
spindle. Without a tube bender, the bending operating is 
difficult and the alternative welded-up axle and fitting is to 
be recommended since it provides more transverse clearance 
for the cradle. The axle should be long enough for the 
wheels to clear the boat by about 5” each side. 

A pair of 1928 Chevrolet rear springs was bought and, 
after some experimenting, every other leaf except that next 
to the top was removed. It is important to soften the springs 
in this way so that the riding qualities of the car are approxi- 
mated in the trailer and the jolting action of hard springs is 
avoided. The springs for this particular trailer were bolted 
between two plates, one of which was welded to the top of 
the axle. Shackles, bolts and clips were dug up out of the 
piles of such junk to be found in the yards of most auto 
wreckers. 

The cradle of the trailer resembles the beginnings of a 
flatboat. There are two sides, a stem, two frames, a transom 
and a keel but no bottom. The stem has been extended up- 
ward to prevent the boat from sliding forward, two “bilge 
keels” have been added to take the spring clips and rear 
shackles, and the two side planks have been extended abaft 
the transom to form an anchorage for the roller. 

This form of construction has several advantages over the 
conventional box and tongue trailer. The tongue is usually 
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either the weakest point in a trailer, or the heaviest and 
least rigid. Furthermore, the boat overhangs the box on 
either end and the restraint even of formed chocks rarely 
prevents her from shifting forward or-aft under braking or 
acceleration loads. Bringing the sides of the trailer bed to- 
gether at the forward end obviates the necessity for a tongue 
and allows the trailer loads to be transmitted to the car in 
the most direct manner possible. Besides, extending the 
cradle also protects the stern of the boat from scraping on 
the ground when towing out of a steep driveway or through 
a severe dip. Finally, this method allows the use of fairly 
light lumber to make a stiff and strong cradle. For boats up 
to 500 pounds, 34’’ lumber should be sufficient; for heavier 
boats, the side planks should be made double thickness and 
clinch-nailed together after bending. Frames and transom, 
also, should be made proportionately heavier. 

Making the layout for such a formed cradle is more 
complicated than cutting chocks out of the ends of a box but 
it is worth the effort. Block the boat up on a level surface 
(a wooden floor, if possible) so that she is level athwartships 
and clears the surface 2’ to 4’’ at the lowest point. The 
forward end of the keel should be 2” or more lower than the 
after end, depending on the shape of the bow. The height of 
the after end of the keel now determines the total depth of 
the cradle; this dimension we shall call D. The width of the 
side planks may be made an inch or two less than this. Now, 
with a squared-off block of the height D, lay off, on the floor 
and on the boat, a water line from the lowest point on the 
transom around to the bow (see Fig. 5). Locate, also, a 
transverse line directly under the foremost point on the 
stem and, finally, locate the intersection of the plane of the 
transom (extended) with the floor, and note the rake of the 
transom. 

Now select the location of the two frames. If the springs 
are to be attached to the frames, the frames should be so 
located that one-third to one-fifth of the combined weight 
of boat and cradle comes on the car. The farther the trailer 
axle is moved abaft the center of gravity, the better will be 
the riding qualities of the trailer, but a compromise must be 
struck between riding qualities and the ease with which the 
trailer can be handled when not attached to the car. Loose 
gear in the boat should be kept as far forward as possible 
when trailing; it may be moved to the stern when one 
trundles it by hand. Attaching the springs to the ‘“‘bilge 
keels” is more complicated than attaching them to the 
frames but, when this is done, the frames are located where 
they should be to support the boat. Anyhow, mark the lo- 
cation of the frames on the boat and on the floor. 

The boat may now be moved and the water line on the 
floor used for the further layout of the cradle. As shown in 
Fig. 6, use a batten to determine the width of the trailer 
transom, the bevels of all the cross members, and the shape 
of the stem. 

The frames should be sawed out and beveled to fit the 
cross sections of the boat at the stations selected. The 14’ 
to 34” clearances at the bilges, which taper down to a tight 
fit at the keel (see Fig. 7), are to allow for the padding. The 
frames should be made of plywood so that they do not split, 
although straight-grained wood is satisfactory if properly 
reinforced. The stem should be made of a 4” by 4”, or larger, 
depending on the size of the boat, and should be beveled as 
indicated by the battens. The stem should extend up far 
enough to touch the foremost point on the stem of the boat. 

The transom, frames and stem should now be fastened 
securely but temporarily to the floor. If the transom of the 
boat is raked, it may be a good idea to put in a temporary 
plumb transom which may be replaced later by one raked to 
match that of the boat. Remember to bevel a raked transom 
in two directions so that the side planks will be vertical 
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and the after end of the cradle will have no tendency to cock 
up Or droop. After the ends of the plywood frames have been 
painted, the side planks may be bent around and fastened. 
Select lumber used in the side planks carefully; as the bend 
at the after frame is quite severe, wood of poor quality will 
split. Edge grain lumber is best though quarter grain will do. 

The transom and two frames should now be notched out, 
to take the keel plank whose forward end lands on a corner 
block at the stem. The two frames should be strengthened 
at their minimum section (see Fig. 7). The keel plank is 
especially important in a single roller trailer, like this one, 
as it provides a smooth surface on which the bow of the boat 
can slide when launching or hauling out. Also, if the frames 
are so spaced that the centerboard comes between them, the 
keel plank keeps the centerboard safely in the trunk. Finally, 
if the springs are attached to the frames, the keel plank 
gives the cradle most of its lateral rigidity. 

In the author’s trailer, all side plank, frame and transom 
joints were reinforced by steel angles bent up out of 14 
gauge sheet steel and bolted with 14” carriage bolts. Corner 
blocks may be used instead. 

The trailer should be painted before proceeding with the 
padding. Be especially careful to soak the paint well into 
the exposed edges of the plywood to keep out moisture. This 
precaution is not important if Weldwood or other resin- 
bonded plywood is used. 

As for padding, I have had experience with several differ- 
ent methods and have come to the conclusion that a strip of 





Fig. 2. The under side of the trailer as seen from astern, showing con- 
struction details. Below, Fig. 3, the after end, with roller and tail light 
bracket. The slots in the legs of the bracket allow it to be removed easily 
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the boat may be set in the cradle and the license plate tail 
light bracket and the launching roller added. If the instruc- 
tions of Fig. 6 have been followed, the after side of the trailer 
transom will be a half inch or more ahead of the plane of the 
transom of the boat. In any case, a block of sufficient thick- 
ness should be added to form a flat surface 14” to 34” (de- 
pending on the thickness of the padding used), beyond and 
parallel to the transom of the boat. If the transom is raked, 
the temporary transom may be replaced with a permanent 
one which matches that of the boat. The license plate tail 
light bracket (Fig. 3) may be made and put in. This is in- 
serted between the roller and the stern of the boat so that 
the roller reinforces the bracket, and the bracket prevents 
the boat from sliding aft and up on the roller. The tail light 
receives its current through two bolts in the transom of the 
trailer. The nuts which hold the bracket in place make con- 

BE ee o* tact with two horseshoe shaped washers which, in turn, are 
MODIFIED AXLE DESIGN. ae es ; . wired to the light. Bolts, nuts and washers are brass or 

we eee (Continued on page 70) 
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Above, Fig. 4. Details of the axle, which 
is of steel tube, cut and welded. Right, 
Fig. 5. With the boat blocked up level, a 
water line is marked on the boat and 
projected on the floor 


unbleached muslin, with a hem at 
either side to take a 4” by %” 
wooden nailing strip, the’ whole 
wide enough to cover and hold a 
strip of soft felt, is as satisfactory 
an arrangement as any. If the boat 
has been freshly painted, the pad- 
ding should be well impregnated 
with tale to keep it from sticking. 

After the padding is in place, 





























LAYOUT OF THE CRADLE 
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Fig. 6. General plan of the cradle 
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My missing dory was in tow of a fishing boat. At the wheel was a 





200-pound fisherman, 6 feet 3 inches over all. | let the matter pass 


MY SHORTEST CRUSE 


Further Adventures of the Wonderful “Wa Wa” 





By RUFE BURNHAM 


AVING learned many dark secrets about the 
past history of my sloop Querida IV, née 
Wa Wa, from Bill Taylor, her former owner, 
by reading the.narration of her awful adven- 
tures under the captivating caption ‘‘The 
Longest Way Home” in the June number 

of YaAcuHTING, I feel it my duty to set down for the benefit of 

posterity and other unfortunates still living the next 
chapter in the affairs of that historic craft. 

My shortest cruise was even shorter than we had planned, 
due to the simultaneous failure of the engine, which Bill has 
mentioned with characteristic vigor, of the wind and of the 
time at our disposal. It was a sailaway cruise from New 
Bedford and was to terminate at Larchmont but, due to 
the aforesaid reasons, it ended abruptly at Noank, Conn. 
Having suffered grievous worry for three months because of 
the alacrity with which Querida’s former owner had accepted 
my insultingly low offer, I decided to cut short the suspense 
by taking delivery one frigid week-end in April so that, if 
necessary, there would be time to rebuild the boat before 
summer. Fortunately, my fears were unfounded; there was 
never a stouter little sloop launched from Morse’s yard in 
Thomaston and she was still tight and sound when she be- 
came mine at an uncertain age. As for the engine — well, I 
was buying a boat, not an engine. 

Apprehensions and suspicions regarding the condition of 
the little 28-footer, due to the casualness of the preliminary 
inspection made one zero day in February, to say nothing of 
the probable treatment received from her daring and in- 
irepid owner, that worthy successor to Bill Nutting, made 
it seem the part of wisdom to provide equipment and stores 
ior any emergency and a crew competent to deal with any 
situation. No ship outward bound from the old whaling port 
ever put to sea better equipped, for her size, with fire 








extinguishers and life preservers than our gallant craft. 
True, we overlooked bringing along a spare engine, and we 
found that cork jackets are not always the only requirement 
for preserving life. But I am forereaching. 

The crew was selected with the utmost care — experience 
in various specialties, sobriety and general intelligence. There 
was plenty of camaraderie, esprit de corps, and all that sort 
of thing — before we started. We overlooked the qualifica- 
tion of ability to stay awake under certain trying condi- 
tions and, equally important, ability to sleep when others 
snored. However, all in all, we were a quartet of experts and 
admitted it. Like the yacht club with fourteen commodores 
and six members, we were all officers. Henry was master of 
the engine — when at anchor —and rated the title of 
engineer, for had he not cranked an engine by hand in a 
Bayside-Block Island race from Duck Island to Plum Gut, 
giving up only when meeting the rest of the fleet on its way 
back from Block Island? Bill was first officer and, as the 
only member equipped with a parka, was elected for con- 
tinuous night duty at the wheel in the freezing temperature 
that prevailed. As for the navigational department, Pete 
was an Ensign in the Naval Reserve and showed up with a 
half uniform (the upper half) and a full-fledged pelorus. 
And, as the majority always ruled, the owner was accorded 
the title of chief cook with all its rights and privileges. 

According to schedule, all hands assembled at the yard one 
Saturday morning with the promise of a free ride back to 
Larchmont in time for business Monday morning. But, as 
sometimes happens, the yard was behind schedule and, upon 
our arrival, we beheld the good ship high and dry and un- 
rigged instead of floating jauntily at a mooring. The urge 
for haste to get under way triumphed over discretion and 
it was not long before we re-christened her Querida IV with 
a pre-emptied flat bottle found in the cabin and a full bottle 
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of Pluto water. As the graceful hull kissed the flotsam-lit- 
tered waters of the basin and the tide took charge, someone 
remembered that sails couldn’t be set till halliards were 
rove. There was a call for volunteers, to which all responded, 
and each one in turn, with an air of ‘‘I’ll show youse guys,” 
essayed to shin the mast with line in teeth. But the former 
owner, with admirable forethought for his stick and malice 
aforethought for his successor, had sluiced the surface with 
a protecting film of slush till the mast became as slippery as 
the proverbial greased pig at the bartenders’ picnic. A call 
for linesman’s spurs brought no results, except the feeble 
protest of the owner, and the whole expedition threatened 
to bog down at the very start. 

But, while others were consulting railroad time tables, the 
owner perceived far up the harbor a beautiful coal dock 
with a high and mighty superstructure towering far above 
the water. Giving orders for a trial run thither under power, 
the engineer trod cigarette under heel (on the varnished 


deck), set cap firmly on head and addressed the engine. He: 


heaved upon the mighty flywheel— and addressed the 
engine again, in terms no lady engine would have stood for. 
He heaved and cursed and cursed and heaved without avail. 
Fortunately, the tide was in our favor and, thanks to it and 
a pair of nine-foot oars, our trial run ended in due course at 
the appointed spot. From the top of the coal dock’s loading 
structure, the truck of our mast was deftly lassoed and 
drawn within reach. The halliard was rove in this most un- 
seamanlike manner and the navigator went aloft for pre- 
liminary observations — of the condition of the standing 
rigging. After taking aboard the fresh groceries and water, 
we made sail and recorded in the log the official start at 
- 10:00 a.m. Everything except painting remained to be done 
but attention centered on the engine. With a fair breeze on 
the starboard quarter, we didn’t need it then but the consen- 
sus was that the engineer had better redeem himself and 
have his pet ready for use when and if needed. With a know- 
ing smile, he acquiesced, turned on the gas and juice, threw 
in the clutch and let the wheel’s drag do the cranking. It 
worked! With a few coughs and grunts, she gave up all 
resistance and roared away, spitting blue smoke mingled 
with coal dust far astern. Henry threw off the switch and lit 
another cigarette. 

‘Just give me a breeze and I’ll make that engine run any 
time,”’ he muttered. 

“You can generally borrow money from a bank when you 
don’t need to,” I rejoined softly. 

Meanwhile, the navigator had been getting into action. 
He discovered that we had a compass and, over the protests 
of the others who were for making distance at all costs, he 
began swinging circles all over Buzzards Bay and noting 
deviations. He later made a secret table of corrections to his 
deviation table. Whenever he went below to consult the 
chart or record the deviations, we made directly for Hen and 
Chickens Lightvessel, by that time well in sight. Thus we 
made considerable distance on our course in spite of him. 

Off Hen and Chickens, we took our official departure and 
laid a course under instructions of ‘the navigator. When the 
cook-owner came up with a stack of inch-thick sandwiches, 
he perceived the bow pointing directly offshore in the 
direction of Brazil. 

‘What the hell?” he inquired humbly of the navigator. 

‘“‘Our direct course leads south of Block Island,’”’ was the 
reply. 

“Tn this untried little tub, Mr. Navigator, we shall pro- 
ceed with more discretion. I suggest a course for Sakonnet, 
thence to Point Jude whistler and Watch Hill passage.” 

“Ditch crawler,” muttered the navigator, and removed 
his uniform. “‘ Take over, landlubber, I’ll sleep till you tell me 
youre lost.” 
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Nevertheless, a course along the coast was taken and 
shortly the wind died before the engine could be started 
with it. A bobble of a-sea tossed us about unrestrainedly. 
Under such conditions, landlubber stomachs rebel and dis- 
content rears its ugly head. Suddenly we were reminded of 
our tender, which came in violent contact with our counter 
in the dead calm. Now our tender wasn’t an ordinary 
tender but a full fledged Banks dory, 16 feet long and 
equipped with swordfish gear; keg, line and all. The owner 
had endeavored to effect a trade at the yard before leaving, 
offering to take a nice mahogany skiff in part payment. But 
the yard, in its wisdom, offered to take the dory in very 
small part payment for the skiff, so we made off with the 
dory instead of the skiff. The duty of the helmsman, on 
being relieved, was to bail the dory, a routine matter which 


~ took ten minutes every hour. 


We were getting nowhere so fast that a consultation was 
called, a procedure frequently resorted to in such cases. It 
was decided that the engineer should start the engine with- 
out benefit of wind, since there was no wind. That was what 
an engineer was for. That was why we had brought an 
engineer along with us. 

He responded nobly. That is, the engineer, not the engine. 
He spat on hands, grasped the flywheel, turned it vigorously, 
and cursed. He repeated the process 140 times. After each 
thirty attempts, the engine would cough once or twice, by 
way of encouragement. Finally, after receiving all manner 
of advice from everyone else on board, Henry went through 
exactly the same ritual again. Without rhyme or reason, the 
engine started obediently and ran perfectly for several hours. 
Good humor was restored and Henry slept. 

Everything was functioning so perfectly that, off Point 
Jude Breakwater, at dusk, it was decided to continue through 
the night. We were no novices, to seek harbor with set of sun. 
Besides, if we stopped the engine before our destination, we 
might not be able to start it again. So we continued past the 
friendly and inviting harbor for the long, long run along the 
Rhode Island beach. 

Night fell and with it the temperature. There was a cast 
iron range aboard and I was encouraged by the others to 
induce it to provide heat and warm food. We were well 
supplied with coal but not till then did we discover that it 
was fireproof coal. Or were those jet particles crushed stone 
dipped in black paint? Verily, so it seemed, as I blew and 
blew upon the shavings in an effort to ignite that coal. But 
even the shavings didn’t want to burn. Can it be that one 
way to tell a veteran from a landlubber is that the former 
knows better than to use for kindling wood those attractive- 
looking blocks and chips about a shipyard? Apparently, the 
chances are they’re soaked in salt water. 

It took a long time to start that fire and a longer time to 
get the smoke out of the cabin. Finally, however, a dinner 
of sorts was provided, and this, together with tobacco and 
the circumstance of a clear, starry night, eased frayed 
tempers. Peace was restored, for the time being, and all but 
Bill retired to inhale smoke and coal dust within the cabin. 

Then the engine stopped, again without apparent rhyme 
or reason. 

A gentle southerly breeze gave us a broad reach along the 
beach but, when the owner stuck his head out, along about 
eleven o’clock, the shore line was far distant and Point Jude 
Light was still visible astern. He looked ahead and his eyes 
encountered a whole flock of lights, including a red, a green 
and two whites, bearing down on him. Bill, at the wheel, 
seemed unperturbed. 

“A sailing craft has the right of way,’ he murmured 
sleepily. 

‘‘Never mind technicalities!’”? I yelled and turned a 

(Continued on page 78) 
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’ Once used only in large vessels with professional engineers, today the 
Diesel is installed in moderate-sized boats and cared for by the owner 





The subjoined letter has been submitted for publication as one which any 
manufacturer of Diesel engines would like to send to his customers. Its 
reading should be helpful to the owner and/or operator as well as to all 
who use marine power plants and should furnish plenty of “food for 
thought.” [Editor] 





To the Owners of Diesel Engines: 


N the course of manufacturing, selling and servicing 
thousands of Diesel engines, we have naturally acquired 

a wide knowledge of the fundamentals of good Diesel 
engine design, operation and maintenance. It seems fitting 
that this knowledge should be shared with those who have 
joined our large and increasing family of owners and, to this 
end, and in the spirit of mutual interest and benefit, we 
propose to discuss with you some of our common problems. 
Certainly, nothing but good can come from the friendly 
exchange of experiences and suggestions. You want and 
should have a full and satisfactory return from your invest- 
ment. We want and should have the right and reasonable 
codperation of our owners. Without these, our mutual in- 
vestment may well become a costly one. 

Perhaps the best way to inaugurate this ‘‘get together”’ 
is first to cover briefly the characteristics of a Diesel engine 
as compared to the more familiar gasoline engine. This will 
explain why, in its present stage of development, the Diesel 
seems to require more care and attention and to be more 
sensitive to variations in fuels and lubricants and to operat- 
ing conditions. 

First, it must be remembered that the Diesel operates at 
a considerably higher combustion pressure than the gasoline 
engine. It must, therefore, be heavier and of sturdier con- 
struction throughout. 

Second, since the combustion takes place automatically 
through the heat of compression alone, the problems of 





A PLEA 


FOR COOPERATION 


piston design, ring fits and selection of materials are far 
more complicated than in the case of the gasoline engine. 

Third, since the fuel must be forced into the combustion 
chamber, the fuel pumps, injectors and other injection 
equipment must rank in the category of precision instruments. 

Because of unfortunate and misleading publicity given to 
so-called Diesel engines in the early days of their develop- 
ment, the public was given the impression that this type of 
engine would burn successfully anything from garbage to 
sawdust. From records available in our Service Department, 
this belief seems still to persist in many quarters! 

There is no doubt that the Diesel does require greater care 
and that the routine maintenance rules must be more’ 
rigorously followed than in the case of the gasoline engine. 
This, however, need not put it in the “Prima Donna”’ class, 
since the rules of maintenance are extremely brief, simple 
and easy to follow. These rules, however, are important. 
He who expects to run his Diesel on any old fuel and lubri- 
cant that is handy, and without attention to routine main- 
tenance, will sooner or later face a day of reckoning — 
usually, sooner! 

The trouble is that we have all been spoiled by the gaso- 
line engine and its ability to carry us thousands of miles 
without requiring attention other than a yearly tune-up. 
But let’s go back twenty years with the gasoline engine, 
and we see cars and boats being towed in regularly. Re- 
member that cold night you had to “‘get out and get under’? 
Twenty years hence, most of your and our Diesel engine 
problems will doubtless have been solved but today we 
must clean filters, check fuels and lubricants closely for 
cleanliness and quality and do those other jobs (what if they 
are a bit messy?) that make for successful operation. 

It will doubtless be of interest to know that a conserva- 
tive poll of our operating troubles places approximately 
80 per cent of them under the heading of neglect of the 
fundamentals of good maintenance. Of this quota, a large 
percentage is due to the use of improper fuels and lubricants. 
An outstanding example is the skipper who pulled up to a 
filling station dock, yelled, ‘‘Gas her up!” and went off with 
1100 gallons of gasoline in his tanks. He practically destroyed 
$10,000 worth of perfectly good Diesel engines in a few 
hours! When we got aboard, we found fuel oil in the tanks, 
all right, but we also found gasoline in the fuel pumps! The 
skipper couldn’t explain that away satisfactorily and the 
truth came out. 

You will recall that, with the engine, we sent you an 
engine room service card and that this was followed by an 
expensive and comprehensive Instruction Manual. This 
was an attempt on our part to place in your hands, as the 
owner, full instructions for the operation and care of your 
engine and to impress upon you the importance of following 
the simple rules of maintenance. 

Would it be out of order to ask here whether you per- 
sonally saw to it that the card was placed in a prominent 
position in your engine room and also whether you read the 
manual from cover to cover? A knowledge of what is in this 

(Continued on page 77) 
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A “SHORE TRAINER” 
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FOR SAILING TYROS 


A Device Developed by the M.I.T. Nautical Association 


By WALTER C. WOOD 


to act as instructors in the newly formed Boston Com- 
munity Sailing Association, I realized that they needed 
something with which to teach the green youngsters, many 
of whom had never seen a boat sail and to whom the water 


e winter, when organizing some of the M.I.T. sailors 


was a mystery. The “‘Shore Trainer’ was the result. 


The M.I.T. Nautical Association Shore Trainer is a small 
model sail boat pivoted at the bow and stern on a frame 
forming a half gimbal so that the model is free to rotate about 
its longitudinal axis, simulating the heeling of the boat. The 
half gimbal frame is mounted on a pivot so that the model 
boat can point in any direction. 

When the model, with its cat rig sail, is placed in a stream 
of air, such as that produced from a simple electric fan, it will 
simulate all of the sailing maneuvers of a real boat — tack- 
ing, jibing, beating, reaching and running. The model is 
mounted above a board bearing a design suggesting a com- 
pass rose but with markings indicating the limits of the 
principal points of sailing — beating, reaching and running. 

It is quite evident that, when the model is placed in the 
air stream from the fan, the boat can be turned in various 
directions and the sail adjusted to conform to the proper 
setting for that point of sailing. The novice can quickly 
visualize the progress from one point of sailing to another as 
the boat changes course, the difference between tacking and 
jibing — in fact, all of the phenomena of sailing. 

The usual method of instruction with the device is to head 
the model directly into the stream from the fan which places 
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SHORE TRAINER 
Right, the diagram car- ; 





ries markings indicating 
the limits of the principal 
points of sailing 


The model, mounted on 
a half gimbal, is pivoted 
above the diagram and 
in the air stream from an 
electric fan. The cellular 
grid is convenient but 
not essential 


the model ‘‘in the wind,” the position where the sail can pro- 
vide no propelling power and is constantly luffing. The model 
is then turned on its pivot until it meets the first marked 
sector on the diagram indicated by the marking ‘“‘close 
hauled.” In this position, the sail will fill when trimmed in 
close to the stern of the boat. Sailing on the wind can be 
demonstrated by showing how the sail will luff along the 
mast as the model is turned closer to the wind. Since the 
model heels with the wind pressure and rights itself as 
the sail begins to luff, it can be shown how driving power is 


lost as luffing begins, since the heeling of the boat is also a 
measure of the wind pressure on the sail. The characteristic 
of sailing to windward is that the sail is held at one point 
and the boat is pointed or sailed so as to gain the greatest 
advantage to windward. 

When reaching, on the other hand, one aims the boat and 
adjusts the sail to give the greatest efficiency in speed for 
that particular direction. Using the model, the boat is turned 
away from the wind and the string which takes the place of 
the main sheet is slacked or trimmed until the sail no longer 
luffs. Progressively passing through all the directions of the 
compass (or the diagram), one can demonstrate all the 
maneuvers of sailing. 

As the boat faces directly away from the fan, it simulates 
running and the operation of jibing with all the accompany- 
ing sail and heeling effects. The rising of the boom, the pock- 
eting of the wind in the sail and the heeling to windward are 
easily demonstrated. The goosewing or accidental jibe and 
the various methods of avoiding it can be. easily and safely 
demonstrated. Thus, the novice can picture the boat in his 
mind, relate the separate operations and learn the proper 
terms to describe them before he sets foot in the boat. In the 
model, all principal parts of the hull and sail are plainly 
labeled so that the pupil can memorize them easily. 

Much more than the bare essentials of sailing may be 
learned from the little model since a careful observer can 
detect the righting effect of a boat being sailed too close to 
the wind before the sail begins to luff. The fact that the fan 
plainly shows the direction of the wind does much to simplify 
understanding of the points of sailing in the mind of the 
novice whose greatest difficulty, usually, is knowing where 
the wind is in relation to the various points of sailing and the 
trim of the sail. 

Neither the model nor the diagram of the points of sailing 
are particularly new at Technology. The model idea has 
been in use for some time. Usually, it is held in the hand of 
the instructor, either out in the wind or in front of a fan. 
The “points of sailing diagram,’ too, has been used as an aid 
in teaching, usually with a silhouette of a boat and sail held 
in place with a thumb tack. Combining the two has resulted 
in a teaching aid of great effectiveness. 
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We could See, with the small flashlight, that it was Jimmie Mitchell 


THE INTERRUPTED RENDEZVOUS 


By 
THOMAS J. McCAHILL 


* UGHTTA be in Palm Beach by twelve,” ob- 

(2 served Mike O’Leary, as he slowly filled and lit 

his pipe, prior to relieving me at the wheel. 

Astern, the large water tank of the hotel on North Bimini 

was quickly becoming a blur as dusk set in. The Shezla’s pair 

of 200 horse engines was faithfully driving us westward 
through the Gulf Stream. 

“Well, we didn’t have any excitement but, at least, the 
fishing was better than last year,’’ commented Jimmie 
Mitchell, our reporter friend who always chartered us for a 
week’s fishing in the Bahamas at the end of each season. 

“Excitement!” broke in Mike, “‘why, with Tom at the 
Wheel, it’s always excitin’; ye kin niver tell what he’ll be 
doin’ next!” 

Ever since last year when I grabbed forty winks and ran 
the Maggie-O, Mike’s old boat, hard aground off Grand Turk 
Island, Mike good naturedly ribbed me whenever the oc- 
casion arose. 

“Oh, that wasn’t so bad,” Jimmie came to my rescue, 
“how about the time, Mike, that you almost stove the 
bottom in at Monte Cristi Bank the year we went to Haiti?” 

‘““Humph!” exploded Mike, ‘‘it wud av niver happened if 
thim waters was properly charted.”’ 

A good three hours later, I thought — though I wasn’t 


sure — that I detected a light far off on our starboard bow. 
Mike and Jimmie were both taking naps below. I tried to 
pick it up with the big binoculars Mr. Carns had given us 
last winter but the cross rollers of the Stream were plunging 
Sheila’s 48 feet around in a way that made focusing impossi- 
ble. I decided to forget the light but, as I drew abeam, some 
three or four miles to windward, I could see when the seas 
were right that it was a flame of some sort. 

“Mike!” I called. 

‘“What’s eatin’ ye?”? Mike lumbered out of the cabin, 
rubbing salt sleepers from his eyes. 

“That light,”’ I said, pointing, ‘‘looks like a signal or fire in 
a small boat.” 

“‘Let’s git down there!’’ he commanded. 

The big engines roared approval as we went down wind, 
doing every bit of sixteen knots. 

‘‘Who we racin’,’”’ demanded Jimmie, joining us in the 
cockpit. ‘‘Humph, a fire.’”” He nodded approvingly. “‘ Here’s 
hopin’ I get a story.” 

“It’s a signal,’ said Mike, some minutes later, as we 
neared what appeared to be a fair sized island trading boat 
and saw that the fire was a kerosene torch. I brought Shezla 
around under her stern. 

“Ahoy,” bellowed Mike, ‘‘what’s wrong?”’ 
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Someone came out of the enclosed bridge. ‘‘ Engine trouble,” 
said the man. ‘I’m glad to see you. Can you tow us?” 

“‘What’s the matter with yer ither ingine?”’ Mike asked. 

“Only have one,” came the answer, “‘a big Diesel; it cut 
out cold.” 

“We'll take a look at it,” said Mike. ‘“‘Stand by t’ fend us 
off.” 

I brought Sheila alongside and a moment later the three 
of us were aboard and Sheila was made fast astern. 

“I’m Mr. Brand,” said the man, extending his hand. 
‘We were on our way to the Bahamas from Fort Lauderdale 
this morning when the engine cut out, about thirty miles 
offshore.”’ 

““What’s the matter with yer radio?” asked Mike. 

“Haven’t gotten around to installing one yet. You see, 
I’ve only had the boat a short time. I use her for carrying 
meat to the islands in those large refrigerators forward. 
Fortunately, the motor for the freezing system is all right, 
so we'd have a hard time starving.” 

“Are you the captain?” asked Mike. 

“Well, I guess so; I’m the owner. Haven’t had much 
experience on the water outside of yachts. I bought this ship 
at Baltimore, after retiring last year, and had these refrig- 
erators built in for island trade.”’ 

“How in th’ world did ye git yer master’s papers?” 
demanded Mike. 

‘“‘T have a home in Nassau so I had the boat documented 
as a British vessel. The only regulation for British ships of 
this size is that at least 60 per cent of the crew must be 
British — and they are. These boys are all Bahamians.”’ 
He was referring to several negroes who had come out to 
look us over. ‘“‘The engineer and myself are the only Ameri- 
cans aboard. This is Mr. Schneider, gentlemen, the engi- 
neer. He’ll tell you about the engine.” 

A blond youth in his early twenties came out of the 
shadows and extended his hand. 

‘““Tom’s pretty good aroun’ ingines,”’ said Mike, ‘‘mebbe 
he kin help git ye started.” 

‘“‘Nothing can be done,” said Schneider abruptly. ‘‘The 
cam on the injector pumps is out of order and we haven’t 
any parts.” 

‘““Won’t hurt t’ have a look, anyhow,” said Mike. 

“T don’t want to waste your time,” said Schneider, “I 
know it’s beyond repair.” 

“These gentlemen were kind enough to come to our aid,” 
said Brand. “‘I don’t blame them for wanting to see the 
engine. Towing us would be quite a strain on their boat; our 
140 feet with 38 tons of meat and 50 drums of oil would be a 
large order.”’ 

“Help yourself,” said Schneider. He led the way to the 
engine room ladder. ‘‘I’ll be on deck if you want me for 
anything.” 

The engine practically filled the small room and the single 
light overhead was of little use. I finally located a small 
flash and with this started my inspection. The shaft was 
beyond repair and I was just calling Mike to look at fresh 
scars when Brand came rushing to the engine room door. 

“Your boat’s adrift!” 

“What?” shouted Mike. ‘She couldn’t be! I made her 
fast meself!”’ 

We rushed up the ladder and aft. There was Sheila a good 
hundred yards off, wallowing in the sea. 

“Do som’thin’!”’ screamed Mike. ‘Git a boat out!”’ 

The colored crew was lowering the only boat from the 
bridge deck. Mike jumped in as the boat hit the surface but, 
before he could seat himself, he was in water up to his 
ankles. A six-inch hole in the boat’s bottom was the answer. 
He climbed back aboard the Elsa Brand just as the small 
boat rolled over on her side. 
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‘*We’ll have to swim for it,” I told Mike, taking off my 
coat and trousers. 

“Ye can’t do it!” he yelled. “‘Thim sharks will git ye 
*fore ye kin go tin feet!” 

“Captain O’Leary’s right.” It was Schneider, standing 
alongside watching as the Sheila drew farther away. ‘‘I’ve 
seen at least fifty big ones around us since afternoon. There’s 
one now.” He pointed off to one side but I failed to see any- 
thing in the dark. 

Splash! 

““What’s thet?”’ yelled Mike. A man’s head appeared 
above the surface and we could see, with the small flashlight, 
that it was Jimmie Mitchell. He had removed his clothes, 
unobserved, and was now striking out for the Sheila, a good 
200 yards away. 

““Come back, Jimmie, come back!” Mike yelled, but 
Jimmie kept right on going. 

‘“‘He’ll never make it,”’ said Schneider. 

‘An’ if he don’t,” growled Mike, brandishing his fist, 
‘‘ve’ll be in there with ’im! I don’t like yer looks a-tall!” I 
grabbed Mike just as he made for the young man and 
Schneider quickly disappeared in the shadows on the forward 
deck. 

Jimmie was soon out of range of the small light and shortly 
afterwards the sound of his strokes became inaudible. 

“He’ll niver make it,’”’ Mike kept repeating, ‘‘an’ if he 
does, how kin he pull hisself aboard?” 

The next few minutes were perhaps the worst Mike or I 
had ever spent. Finally, we heard three blasts from Sheila’s 
horn. Mike sat.down as if in a coma. I have known Mike for 
many years and, though no one would ever consider him 
religious, his prayers, said in a loud whisper, were the only 
sounds heard during that nerve-racking wait. 

After Jimmie had brought Sheila alongside, Mike and I 
jumped aboard. 

‘Jimmie, ye shouldn’t av done it,’”’ Mike began, “‘but — 
how in th’ world did ye climb aboard?” 

“‘T used the bow line that was trailing.” 

Jimmie was soon dressed and Mike returned from the 
foredeck where he had gone to inspect the rope. 

““Wasn’t cut, an’ I made two half hitches when I made ’er 
fast. Some divil on that boat must av let ’er go.’”’ He added: 
“‘T think I know who it was.”’ 

Brand stepped aboard from the big boat. ‘“‘ Everything all 
right?” 

“Guess I’m too skinny for the sharks,’”’ laughed Jimmie, 
“though I kind of felt that one or two looked me over.” 

“You sure had us worried,” Brand continued. ‘‘ How did 
your boat get free, Captain O’ Leary?” 

“Some skunk on yer boat cast ’er off; I made ’er fast 
meself in a way thet she couldn’t git loose. Farthermore, I’m 
glad ye came aboard; there are some ither queer things goin’ 
on.” 

“‘T don’t understand,”’ said Brand. 

Mike then told him of the fresh scars on the engine that 
indicated deliberate sabotage. ‘‘But who would do it, and 
why?” asked Brand. 

“‘T think I know who did it,” answered Mike. “But as to 
why, I’m not sure, though I think it’s best we get under way 
as soon as possible.”’ 

‘““What are you going to charge me for the job?”’ Brand 
asked. 

“T’m not wan av thim vultures thet takes advantage av 
ither fellers’ ill luck,”’ said Mike. ‘I’m not lookin’ fer salvage 
but I think ye should pay me fer the extry fuel I’ll burn plus 
somethin’ fer the wear on me motors a load like this will 
cause. Let’s say, a hundred dollars to West Palm Beach.” 

‘Make it two hundred and it’s a deal,’’ answered Brand. 

(Continued on page 74) 








At the right may be seen the two Cummins 
Diesel engines which develop 150 hp. each 
and, working through reduction gears of 2:1 
ratio, turn 28” by 28” propellers and drive 
the yacht at 17.5 knots. Below is ‘Reverie 


III” heading out of Brielle, N. J., for a day’s - 


fishing. Note the Weldwood bulwarks on the 
flying bridge and the 10’ dinghy stowed 
out of the way atop the deckhouse. 


Photos by Maier 


“REVERIE ITI” 


This trim fishing cruiser, owned by Franklin F. Moore, 
of Trenton, N. J., was built by Charles P. Leek & Sons 
at Lower Bank, N. J., to designs by E. Lockwood Hag- 
gas, of Atlantic City. “‘Reverie Ill’ is 48’ 4’ in length 
over all, 13’ 0” beam and 3’ 7” draft. At the left is 
a view of the deckhouse and below, right, the galley, 
with its dresser top sheathed with stainless steel. The 
padded glass rack is the owner’s own design. 








Tom Kelly 


SCOW SAILING 
ON 


LAKE CHAUTAUQUA 


Left. The weather bilgeboard makes 
a handy place to stand to keep the 
boat on her feet. The boat is the 
Class E “Ghost.” She is owned by 
the Lundquist Brothers 


Punching a hole in it! 
Driving into a head sea 
on George Mixter’s 


schooner ‘‘Teragram’”’ 


Below. Looking for the 
lightship, hazy weather 


Ellsworth Ford 





“Eleanor,” owned by H. J. Sie- 
mens, of San Francisco, is a 
“Stephens 29,” a boat of 9’ 0” 
beam and 2’ 4” draft, driven by a 
Kermath “Sea Flyer’ engine. She 
was built by Stephens Brothers, of 
Stockton, California. 


“Ethel B” hails from Philadelphia where she is owned by James T. Buckley. 
She is a Matthews “34” Sport Cruiser and is driven by two Chrysler Crowns 
with 2Y%:1 reduction gears. Turning 20” by 24” Federal-Mogul propellers, 
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these give her a speed of 20 m.p.h. Below, one of the Army’s new aircraft 
rescue boats, a 40-footer built by the Freeport Point Shipyard, of Freeport, 
N. Y. A 200 hp. Sterling Petrel engine gives her a speed of 17 m.p.h. 
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“Pilgrim,” built by Burger Boat 
Co., of Manitowoc, Wis., for S. F. 
Shattuck, of Neenah, is a welded 
steel 66-footer with mahogany 
deck erections. Her power plant 
is a pair of Buda Diesels of 135 
hp. each, working through reduc- 
tion gears. “Pilgrim” was commis- 
sioned in June of this year. 


Center, “Hurricane Il,” Allen B. 
DuMont’s new 33’ Richardson 
cruiser, bound down the Hudson 
River for Passaic, her home port. 
She is equipped with a television 
receiving set and ship-to-shore 
telephone. Two Chrysler ‘“‘Ace” 
reduction gear motors drive her. 


Below, the sea skiff ‘“‘Blue Wing’’ 
was built for a New York yachts- 
man by Alonzo Moree, of Riviera, 
Florida, for sport fishing. A 225 
hp. Scripps, turning a 16” by 18” 
propeller, drives her 36% m.p.h. 
at 2200 r.p.m. She cruises at a 
30-mile pace. 














Davies Photo Service 
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The new boat is 27’ 0” in length over all, 8’ 5” 
beam and 2’ 6” draft. She hails from Montauk. 
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A HOME AFLOAT CAN BE JUST THAT! 


Ingenuity and Imagination Can Transform the Smallest Cruiser Into a Livable Place 


| By CHARLES FREDERICK McKIVERGAN 


HAT the family cruiser is the backbone of the 
sport of yachting few boat owners would 
deny. For life aboard a pleasure craft, 
whether for a week-end, a month or a 
whole summer afloat, is about ideal. Not 
only does it provide a complete change of 
environment but a series of such changes that take the fam- 
ily away from the heat, noise and congestion of life on land. 
It opens up cool, uncrowded water highways, free from stop 
lights, so that relaxation and rest follow. 

But perhaps you are one of the die-hards who refuse to 
believe that family life aboard a small craft for days at a 
time can be pleasant and comfortable. If so, be of good cheer. 
Life afloat in small quarters can be a joy — provided that 
you go about it the right way. 

Designers and builders have tackled the problem of the 
accommodations and arrangements of cruisers from 24 to 50 
feet in length with admirable results. Tricky little dining 
alcoves that become beds, deckhouse bunks that fold into 
the bulkheads in the daytime, galleys that are the envy of 
apartment house cooks — these are only a few examples of 
the ingenuity that has gone into making the average size 
cruiser a livable place. 

But if the craft — no matter how well constructed or how 
beautifully fitted out by the builder she may be — is to be 
transformed into a real floating home, the owner must go on 
from that point at which the designer’s work ends. That too 
many owners fail in this respect, I know from some of the 
cruisers I have had occasion to inspect. In many there 
seemed to be a place for nothing, and nothing seemed to be 
in its place. On the other hand, I have been aboard fully as 
many boats which gave every indication of having sufficient 
space for complete family living, even though the actual 





measurements were about equal. Almost any small cruiser 
can serve adequately as a floating summer home with quar- 
ters for lounging, dining and sleeping for from two to six 
persons. 

Even in the lowest price range, almost all the new cruisers 
are provided with a folding dining table, small cooking 
stove, ice box and dish racks. Some have a radio and screens 
for the portholes. The trick is to add pictures, a mirror or 
two, a bookcase, bedding, dishes and some personal knick- 
knacks in the right combination to secure a pleasing ap- 
pearance. With utility the watchword, an eye for the correct 
distribution of weight and colors, and the observance of 
some fundamental rules, this objective can be attained by 
almost any boat owner. 








Below, there is plenty of stowage space in this forward stateroom, designed for two. Right, simple treatment of surfaces and fur- 


Rosenfeld 


nishings gives a restful effect. Above, compactness is one of the essentials in a galley. Note that the ice box opens fore and aft 
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Since you can’t have more space, the thing to do is to 
create the illusion of spaciousness. Changing the size or 
shape of the cabin is out, of course, but what about the 
changes that can be made with a few quarts of paint? The 
quickest, cheapest and most satisfactory way to increase the 
apparent size of a cabin is to paint out all dark woodwork 
and walls. A cabin in which the woodwork and walls are 
finished in white or some pale tint seems larger than it 
actually is — and a lot more cheerful, too. If your craft has 
two cabins, opening directly into one another, an impression 
of greater space can be gained by painting them the same 
color. 

Furniture should be carefully scaled to the size of the 
eabin. A single piece that is too large can dwarf the whole 
cabin. Putting huge pieces in a small cabin is simply unfair 
to the room — and to the furniture. That’s why the furniture 
designers and manufacturers produce all kinds of ingenious 
pieces that, while not expressly designed for small boat use, 





The whole family can enjoy rest, relaxation and fun in the small cruiser. The boat shown is a 38-footer, by Matthews. 
Below, a dining alcove, sleeping quarters and place for stowage have been well worked out in this small cruiser 







are ideal for the purpose. Too many tables (however small), 
extra chairs and footstools have no place in a small cruiser. 
So don’t keep a single piece of furniture that is not needed. 

Since space is at a premium, select all furniture with a 
double duty in mind. Examples are end tables with shelves 
underneath for books and magazines, cabinet radios with 
cupboard space above and below. Even the knickknacks and 
decorations should be useful as well as ornamental. Ash 
trays, cigarette boxes, book ends and lamps should be sub- 
stituted for statuettes, vases and china dogs. Every inch 
must count — and every piece. 

The possibilities are demonstrated by the case of one boat 
owner who sublet his apartment and moved aboard his 36- 
foot cruiser for the summer. His problem, of course, was to 
make the inside of the boat appear larger than it actually 
was. Impossible to accomplish, his friends told him. “‘ Not at 
all,” he answered, ‘‘if I follow a few practical rules in select- 
ing the furnishings and decorations.” Simple though they 
were, his rules did make the cabin seem larger. So here they 
are for your guidance: 


1. Keep all softly grayed tones (mauve, gray-blue and gray-green) 
in the background. They lend an effect of distance to the walls, 
especially if the ceiling is painted a tint of the color of the walls. 

2. Remember that well-designed panelling of fine préportion will 
contribute an illusion of depth. 

3. Distribute colors so that strong accenting notes will appear at 
the corners of the cabin. 

4. Use a plain carpet and plain draperies, in a combination of well 
neutralized, but vital, colors. 

5. Or, use a combination of plain walls, small figured draperies, and a 
small all-over pattern in a carpet which goes to the walls. This, 
also, will make the cabin seem larger. 

6. Use draw curtains and draw them back from any portholes or 

windows, so that as much of the glass as possible is uncovered. 

. Hang all pictures low, flat against the wall, and with hanger 

concealed. 

8. Keep all cabin furniture small. 


“J 


(Continued on page 76) 
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EDITORIAL 


Ocean Racing—194I 


T’S encouraging to see that the uncertainties of a war torn 

world cannot dampen the enthusiasm of your blue water 
sailor. The two big events of the season, the 2200-mile 
Honolulu Race and the somewhat shorter New London- 
Hampton Race, both found plenty of owners and sailors 
ready to shove off for sport and glory. In fact, the distance 
races this summer have proved more potent magnets than 
the afternoon class races, where, except in certain classes, 
the interest has apparently waned to some extent. 

The Honolulu event saw seven starters — not as large a 
fleet as in some other years but yet larger than some fleets 
in the past, and excellent considering the demands of de- 
fense production on those engaged in business on the West 
Coast. 

The Storm Trysail Club is to be commended on the fine 
job it did in getting a large turnout of twenty yachts and on 
its excellent handling of the affair, in conjunction with the 
Hampton Yacht Club. Both organizations were tackling 
their first ocean race, although the membership of the first 
named club had participated in many ocean races and were, 
as they say in the Navy, “‘savvy.” 

One of the most enthusiastically endorsed innovations in 
the Hampton Race was the longer course provided for the 
larger boats. The results justified the experiment. The 
smaller boats got a kick out of beating the big fellows to 
the finish line even though they had 75 miles less to go. 
From an 88-foot schooner down to 36-foot sloops, the whole 
fleet finished in a span of thirty hours, even with a night of 
calm in the midst of it and anything but uniform conditions 
over much of the course. This is good racing. 


The Navy Sails 


It is a toss up as to who got the greater kick out of the 
Navy’s participation in the Hampton Race with three en- 
tries — the officers and midshipmen who sailed the race or 
those who competed against them. To say nothing of the 
yachting fraternity the country over. 

The Navy did exceedingly well. It is doubtful if their 
Vamarie ever sailed a better race. She led the class in by 
four hours at the finish and had to accept second prize, by 
a matter of only 24 minutes on corrected time, to the small- 
est boat in the A Class and one of the fastest ocean racers of 
her size ever built. A flat calm and a head tide almost in 
sight of the finish ruined the chances of Highland Light and 
Freedom after they had sailed good races. But that’s part 





of the luck of the game. The way the three Navy entries 
ran away with the start off New London was something to 
write home about. Here’s hoping to see the Navy fleet in 
ever increasing numbers in all future blue water races. 


A Proposed Nuisance Tax 


Once more the legislators are at it! The Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, in casting about for ways to raise 
additional revenue, have written into the defense tax 
measure an annual levy of $5.00 on the use of privately 
owned automobiles, yachts and airplanes. Of this expected 
revenue, the tax on yachts will provide a very small part. 

As this is written, the size of “‘yacht’’ liable for this tax 
has not been announced. Will it cover small open power ‘and 
sail craft, or will it define a ‘‘yacht” as a decked cabin 
vessel? Or does it apply only to all numbered, registered 
and documented vessels? Probably the latter. 

We know that defense revenue has to be provided and 
that the tax proposed is not in itself over burdensome; but 
on top of all other taxes a boat owner (and the automobilist) 
has to pay, it is just one more item that is a nuisance to pay, 
is hard to collect and that will produce but little revenue. 
However, the proposed measure has not yet become law. 


Motor Boat Registration Reaches New High 


Once again, according to figures just released by the Na- 
tional Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, the 
number of motor-driven craft in the United States has 
reached a new high and, as of May Ist, set a record of 320, 
793. These figures are, of course, compiled from the custom 
house record of registered boats, which comprise those not 
large enough to require documentation. 

In spite of defense activities in the motor boat and engine 
industry, no less than 5,516 power-driven craft were regis- 
tered in the first four months of 1941. This registration 
covers only boats used on Federal waters and does not in- 
clude those on the state and enclosed waters that do not 
come under Federal jurisdiction. The figures include also 
those craft used in commerce and the fisheries, although the 
great majority are those built and used for recreational pur- 
poses. The total number of new registrations for the year 
1940 was 36,430. 

All of which shows the tremendous growth of boating in- 
terest in the United States, and that, in spite of world tur- 
moil and uncertainty, the urge to get afloat is as strong as 
it ever has been. 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


having written the Editor to say that the magazine 

was 100 per cent improved by my alleged absence. 
In brief, my reported resignation was another joke that 
misfired. 


{se I am back at the old stand again, nobody 


Charley Kramb kindly asked me to sail with him in the 
Mills Trophy race, the traditional long distance event of the 
Toledo Yacht Club, of which he is the commodore. I had to 
say no but extracted a promise from him that he would let 
me know what happened. He has done so. The race was 
postponed an hour because of a heavy squall that sank a 
couple of spectator boats and de-canvased a few of the 
competitors. Friend of mine picked out of the water a lad 
who had been blown clean off another boat. Then the fleet 
got away and at night, in the height of another squall, the 
41-foot schooner Porpoise headed for the nearest land — 
which was beneath her. Lake Erie being shallow, about four 
feet of Porpoise’s mainmast remained above water and in- 
side of three minutes the entire crew of seven men were 
clinging to it. A Coast Guard cutter, her attention having 
been attracted by another racer, rescued the endangered 
men. Thereafter the race was without much incident or 
wind. Royono (ex-Mandoo II) finished first and the Six- 
Metre Noreg won. Charley said that Melodie, in which I 
would have sailed, covered nearly every square mile of the 
western end of Lake Erie and did pretty well to finish 
fourth. It must have been a bang-up party and I hope when 
this war is over to have a crack at it — under conditions 
more to my liking. 


Speaking of when the war is over, I wonder how long it 
will be before the Germans let bygones be bygones and offer 
to compete in the Fastnet race. At the close of the last war, 
I remember hearing of a Jerry captain who surrendered his 
sword to a British naval officer at Gib and then said: ‘“‘We 
shall meet, I hope, at the next Cowes regatta.’’ His thought 
seemed to have been that the practice of indiscriminate 
butchery and treachery during a war shouldn’t be allowed to 
detract from the enjoyment of international sport between 
wars. 


Another event I missed was the New London-Hampton 
race of the Storm Trysail Club. I offered my humble 
services aboard one of the service yachts but was told that 





this was an affair for Academy personnel. Fred Gardiner 
did a swell job with Vamarie, finishing first in Class A in 
weather that was not her weather, and placing second after 
Blitzen. In private life, the old gal was accustomed to lead- 
ing the fleet across the finish line, but I don’t recall that in 
any previous ocean race she placed so close to the top. 
And Highland Light, another Annapolis entry, didn’t do 
badly to place third. An ignorant commentator in “The 
New Yorker” poked fun at the Navy’s efforts, forgetting 
(or, more likely, not knowing) that the cutter Blitzen is 
virtually unbeatable and that the Class B boat which 
finished ahead of Vamarie sailed a course 75 miles shorter. 


Frederick Rand Rogers, whose story in YACHTING a few 
years ago about a hard chance in his schooner Narcissus will 
be remembered, has been raking me over the coals for my 
alleged disrespect to the memory of Thomas Fleming Day. 
He does such a good job of raking that I take the liberty of 
quoting some of his remarks: ‘‘ You are a Modern Scoffer. 
You can’t help it. Spengler has a word for you. He also had 
a bitter tear to shed over you, before he died. And being a 
Modern the fire of human passion and the milk of human 
sympathy alike have been congealed in your mind and 
muscles. Life does that to people. Modern life. Halliard 
winches. Jib-headed mainsails. Motors. Marconi masts on 
sailing vessels. Plow anchors. Competitive designing. All of 
which breed incessant self criticism and the will to efficiency 
above all. You can’t help it. I can’t help it. No one can help 
it. But we can ward off some of its evil effects.” 


That is modern, bullet-type writing but it’s what I 
classify under the head of Romantic Nostalgia. . . . Them 
was the good old days. (Sighs.) Iron men and wooden ships. 
(Cheers.) Deadeyes and lanyards. (Loud applause.) ’Appy 
days at Spit’ead. . . . It’s all lovely and inspiring but none 
of it is what interests me in the sport of sailing. I own to 
being blooey in many respects. One of my eccentricities is 
that I think of a boat (a good boat, a good windward-work- 
ing boat) as possessing personality. She is a part of modern 
life. The product of competitive designing, she has a hull 
that slips easily and quickly through the water. She is 
equipped with jib-headed sails, with winches for her sheets 
and halliards. Because of them she weathers a point a few 
hitches ahead of some old slattern with sagging gaffs, 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Harvard’s First Division crew: George Nichols, Jr., 
captain, Arthur Besse, David O. Ives and Frank Snyder 


DARTMOUTH WINS McMILLAN CUP 


HE Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing Asso- 

ciation crowned a new champion at 
Marblehead on June 26th when the Dart- 
mouth Corinthian Yacht Club replaced Wil- 
liams as holder of the McMillan Cup. 

The triumph to which the Hanover yachts- 
men were carried by the skill of their helms- 
men, Emil Mosbacher, Jr., and Warner M. 
Willcox, was the second capture of this piece 
of silverware by Dartmouth crews, the In- 
dians taking their first title in 1933. Dart- 
mouth led the field of six finalists with 54 
points. Harvard nosed out Yale for second, 
5014 to 50; Navy tallied 4334, Boston Uni- 
versity, 26, and Coast Guard, 24. The series 
was sailed under ideal racing conditions. The 
lightest breeze was close to 10 knots; and the 
strength varied between 12 and 18 knots in 
the other races, while the wind direction was 
unusually steady. 

The defeat of Williams, defending cham- 
pions, by Boston University and Yale in the 





third McMillan Cup Preliminary, on Quincy 
Bay, five days before the finals, heightened 
interest by assuring a new champion. Earlier, 
at Annapolis, Dartmouth, Harvard, Navy 
and Coast Guard had qualified from two sets 
of preliminaries. 

The series was sailed in two divisions, one 
using International One-Designs and the 
other M-B Class knockabouts. In the first, or 
International division, were Emil Mosbacher, 
Jr., Dartmouth, one of the leading helmsmen 
in the class on Long Island Sound; George 
Nichols, Jr., Harvard, winner of the Gold 
Cup with Goose, in 1939; Jack Ware, Yale, 
twice National Junior Sailing Champion; 
Thomas Coleman, Boston University, one of 
Boston Bay’s ace Indian Class helmsmen; 
Bob Kunhardt, Navy’s No. 2 skipper and a 
Sound sailor with experience in this class; and 
Ernest Burt, of Coast Guard. 

The second, or M-B division, was head- 
lined by the Willcox brothers, Roger, of 
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Harvard, and Warner, of Dartmouth. They 
received keen competition from Yale’s Dick 
Besse, of Vineyard; Navy’s Walter Sadler; 
Russell Mattern, Jr., Boston University; and 
John Day and Bob Clark, who handled the 
stick for Coast Guard. 

On the morning of June 24th there was a 
10-knot breeze from the south. The course 
called for a 6-mile windward and leeward 
race. In the Internationals, Jack Ware sailed 
a beautiful race all the way, leading by 57 
seconds at the weather mark and increasing 
the margin to over two minutes running 
home. The Dartmouth boat dropped from 
second to fourth under spinnaker as Harvard 
came up two places and Boston University 
came up one. 

Yale took its first jolt at the start of the 
second division when Dartmouth was forced 
to alter helm to avoid hitting the Yale boat 
on the port tack. The Yale skipper, notified 
that the judges considered the Blue had 
fouled, dropped out of the race and Warner 
Willcox went on to win a race that put Dart- 
mouth in the lead, 914 to 9 for Harvard. 
Navy’s Sadler brought his boat from fourth 
to second on the spinnaker leg at the expense 
of Harvard and Boston University. 

A southerly of at least 14 knots, kicking up 
a grand sea, were the conditions at the start 
of the afternoon race, over an 84%-mile tri- 
angle. The Crimson hit its snag here when 
George Nichols unwittingly beat the gun at 
the far end of the line. With vision blocked 
by intervening sails, the Harvard crew nei- 
ther saw nor heard the recall signals and it 
took a stern chase in a launch to bring them 
back. By that time the Harvard boat, which 
had been well out ahead, was hopelessly out 
of the race after she returned, although her 
elapsed time over the course, taken from the 
restart, was more than two minutes faster 
than that of the winning craft. 

The weather was the kind to delight a 
Vineyard Haven skipper and the pair of 
West Chop boys sailing for Yale made the 
most of it. With Harvard eliminated, Jack 
Ware made it two in a row with another 
finely sailed race in the Internationals. 
Dartmouth placed second, Navy third, and 
Coast Guard fourth. Dick Besse won even 
more handily in the M-B’s, second honors 
going to Roger Willcox, of Harvard. With 

(Continued on page 82) 






Leslie R. Jones Photos 


The Dartmouth crews that beat Harvard: Dick Livingston, John D. Walton, Warner M. Willcox, co- 
captain, and Thomas B. Lawley. Right, A. L. Priddy, Emil Mosbacher, Jr., captain, and John R. O’Day 
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W. C. Sawyer 
Five of the seven starters in the Honolulu Race: “‘Indifferent,” “White Cloud,” ‘Stella Maris Il,”’ ‘“Escapade’”’ (rounding light) and “Pajara’”’ 


RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


OFF TO HONOLULU 


p> Troubles that had beset all plans for the 
biennial Honolulu race faded away on start- 
ing day, July 4th. A clear sky and a rail down 
breeze brought out a spectator fleet number- 
ing hundreds which jammed Los Angeles 
Harbor entrance to watch the seven starters 
get under way. Right up to the last minute 
there were withdrawals and new entries. 
A. B. Cleveland’s 65’ staysail schooner White 
Cloud dropped out but the last minute entry 
of Fred B. Hunie’s Indifferent brought the 
total back up to seven. The starters were: 


Rating 

Stella Maris II Dr. A. A. Steele 45.5 
Jorie Brooks Gifford 38.9 
Pajara Dave and George 

Griffith 38.2 
Magic Carpet Frank Kent 38.1 
Escapade Walter Elliott 37.1 
Indifferent Fred B. Hunie 37+ 
White Cloud Rad R. Pratsch 36+ 


Escapade and Indifferent are the only craft 
which have not made the race before. Dr. 
Steele, Rad Pratsch and Frank Kent are the 
only owners who have raced the long course 
in the past. 


“GYPSY” WINS PURITAN CUP 


> With the same deft spinnaker handling 
that was shown on Rainbow in the Cup match 
of 1934, Frank C. Paine, in his sloop Gypsy, 
came from behind to win for a second time 
the coveted Puritan Cup, blue ribbon trophy 
of the Eastern Y.C., in that organization’s 
68th annual regatta, sailed off Marblehead 
on Independence Day. Placing fifth in this 
forty-ninth competition for the silver tankard, 
given originally by Ogden Goelet, was the 
Eight-Metre Thisbe, owned and sailed by the 
veteran Charles Francis Adams, sole surviv- 
or of those who sailed in Puritan in the 
memorable race off Newport 56 years ago. 
This year’s race was sailed over a short 15- 
mile windward and leeward course in a light 
westerly breeze, with Commodore Barker’s 


flagship leading most of the distance and 
Gypsy a poor fifth at the weather mark. As 
the finish was sighted, the leaders ran into 
a soft spot and Skipper Paine, nearly a mile 
astern, sighting the slump, jibed quickly, 
headed offshore and, circling the fleet, came 
within 50 seconds of nailing Good Hope at 
the line, but with a margin of nearly ten 
minutes in corrected time. 

Another annual trophy, the Cleopatra’s 
Barge Cup for schooners, was won by Asa 
Phillip’s old Crowninshield schooner Arbella, 
built in 1910. 

The club’s scheduled cruise through the 
canal was cancelled a few days before it was 
to be sailed but half a score of auxiliaries 
sailed the course to Edgartown and Nan- 
tucket under the leadership of Thomas H. 
Shepard and Charles H. Jones, Jr., in their 
yawls Irondequoit and Ayesha. 

W.U.S. 


FIFTEEN SCHOOLS COMPETE 
IN INTERSCHOLASTICS 


> With only the last race remaining to be 
sailed on June 26th, seven of the eight schools 
placing in the finals stood within three points 
of each other in the point score. Thus, on the 
results of this one race rested the champion- 
ship of the Interscholastic Yacht Racing 
Association, sailed this year off Annapolis, 
with the Mallory Cup as the coveted prize — 
a trophy presented by the late Clifford D. 
Mallory to stimulate interest in sailing at 
preparatory schools. 

Taking the standings as the result of the 
three eliminations, the first eight schools out 
of a total of fifteen entered were, in order of 
points scored: Lawrenceville, St. Andrews, 
Hotchkiss, St. Marks, Belmont Hill, Loomis, 
Cheshire, and Kent. The crews of these 
schools sailed in the finals, the first race being 
run off Wednesday afternoon immediately 
after the last of the preliminaries. In a soften- 
ing northeaster, this race was sailed around a 
three and a half mile triangular course laid 
out between the first two buoys marking the 


entrance to the Severn River Channel and a 
stake boat anchored to the eastward. Cross- 
ing the finish line one hour and 48 minutes 
after the start was Lawrenceville, which had 
far outdistanced the field in the preliminaries, 
followed by Chesire and Belmont Hill. 

Thursday, with the wind firm though more 
from the east, the last two of the finals were 
sailed, one over a windward-leeward course 
and the other over a long, six-mile, triangular 
course, half way across the Bay and back. 
When three crews which had not previously 
placed at all took honors in the windward- 
leeward race — Hotchkiss, St. Marks, and 
Kent — the series almost stood as a dead 
heat between seven of the eight boats. Thus, 
it was the order of finish in the last race that 
would determine the results. 

Belmont Hill and St. Marks led the pack 
across the starting line on a close reach for 
the first buoy as the gun went. Rounding this 
marker, the fleet split tacks. Approaching the 
final buoy, it became apparent that those 
who had not gone out into the Bay had fared 
better, as, strung out in perfect order, with 
Hotchkiss leading, the bunch wung out their 
jibs for the slide home. The order did not 
change and Hotchkiss broke the tape to take 
the Mallory Trophy with 1914 points, Kent 
was close behind with 18 points, and Cheshire 
third, with 16 points. 

All crews were quartered in the visiting 
team room of Bancroft Hall, the Midship- 
men’s dormitory, and ate breakfast and sup- 
per with the Middies in the mess _ hall. 
Lunch was served between races on the 
committee boat, one of the Navy’s big motor 
launches. 

Much credit is due to the United States 
Naval Academy for the excellent handling of 
these races, sailed under Navy auspices for 
the second time in the twelve years that the 
Interscholastics have been functioning. Two 
of the officers, Lieut. C. J. Heath, U.S.N. 
and Lieut. M. F. Pavlie, U.S.N., handled the 
race‘committee job with dispatch worthy of 
the N.Y.Y.C. Especial thanks are also due to 
Harold O’D. Hunter and John T. Maher who, 
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as members of the executive committee, were 
responsible for the excellence of the whole 
series. 


& 


PRELIMINARY SERIES 


School Points by Rage Total 
1st 2nd 3rd_—- Points 
Lawrenceville.. 154% 154% 12 4214 
St. Andrews... 14 14 7 35 
Hotchkiss. .... 10 13 11 34 
St. Marks..... 12 5 14 31 
Belmont Hill... 8 8 10 26 
Loomis....... Disq. 10 14% 25% 
Cheshire...... 9 3 13 5 
eS eee eee 13 a 5 25 
Deerfield...... 6 12 3 21 
Avon Old Farms 7 2 9 18 
St.Georges.... 4 4 8 16 
St. Pauls..’... 5 11 Disq. 16 
Tabor Academy 11 Disq. 4 15 
Mi. oe Disq. 6 6 12 
Choate .....°.: Disq. 9 2 11 
FINAL SERIES 

Hotchkiss... .. 3 84 84% 19% 
Bent. csc nes 5 6 7 18 
Cheshire...... Ff 3 6 16 
Belmont Hill... 6 4 4 14 
St. Marks..... 2 7 5 14 
Lawrenceville.. 814 2 3 134% 
SDOINIB «os. <ss 4 5 2 ll 
St. Andrews... 1 1 1 3 


COLLEGE OUTBOARDS SHOW 
SIGNS OF NEW LIFE 


> A year ago, after the dismal regatta at 
Geneva, N. Y., the outlook for outboard 
motor boat racing among school and college 
students was as dark as the hold of a coal 
barge. An all-time low in the number of en- 
tries had been reached and, aside from the 
youngsters themselves and a few loyal friends, 
no one seemed to care much whether the ten- 
year-old Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard 
Association continued its service as an in- 
cubator for the amateur element in the 
sport. 

To undertake the promotion of the twelfth 
annual regatta this June, in the face of these 
conditions, took more than a little courage 





Ray Krantz 
Harry B. Fay’s “Partridge,” of the Seattle Y.C., is a 60-footer of 14’ 6” beam and 5’ 6” dratt. 


A 70 hp. Caterpillar Diesel, working through reduction gear, gives her a speed of 9.5 knots 


and good dose of faith in the future, particu- 
larly since no sponsor materialized to share 
the financial burden involved. 

Nevertheless, the officers of the E.I.0.A. 
decided to go ahead, paying the bills out of 
the treasury. They found Hugh Boyd, Edgar 
L. Reed, Gene Pinter and a few other civic- 
minded residents of New Brunswick, N. J., 
eager to help to the extent of laying out a 
course on the Raritan River, providing pit 
and docking facilities and handling the other 
details incident to the proper conduct of a 
major regatta. 

So it came to pass that, on June 21st-22nd, 
New Brunswick had its first big-time out- 
board racing meet and the E.I.0.A.’s con- 
tinuity of effort remained unbroken. The 
dates, a week earlier than usual, cut into the 
entry prospects somewhat but, even so, the 
college division remained intact and there 
was an encouraging growth in the size of the 
school section. Three of the drivers never 
had appeared in competition before they took 
a fling at the tricky, narrow Raritan course. 

Scoring in all four events, three of which 
he won, Frank J. Desmond, of Villanova 
College, had no difficulty retaining tle inter- 
collegiate laurels he won as a freshman last 
year. The blond youngster from Short Hills, 
N. J., scored in Classes A, B and Handicap 
and was second to Charles D. Strang, Jr., of 
Brooklyn Poly, in Class C. Burned out 
pistons removed J. Robert Chalmers, Jr., of 
Cornell, commodore of the association, from 
contending positions in Classes A and C. 

The scramble for the interscholastic title 
was all of that. Not until the final event was 
it determined that Teddy Arnstein, of Brown 
School, New York, and White Plains, had 
followed two years of runner-up consolation 
by achieving the championship. This was ac- 
complished with nothing better than second 
places in Classes B and C, a feat made pos- 
sible by the wide distribution of honors in 
the school division where no one took more 
than one first place. 

G. Bache Gill, Jr., son of the commodore 
of Washington’s Corinthian Yacht Club, 
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celebrated his debut in the regatta by win- 
ning in Class B and taking third place in the 
Midget invitation astern of two co-eds. Jim 
Lundy, of Berkshire School, romped off with 
the Class C event in straight heats, and 
Clyde Tinklepaugh, of Red Hook (N. Y.) 
High School, had things to himself in Class 
A after Arnstein’s boat threw her propel- 
ler and her driver in the first heat. The 
school handicap was won by Miss Frances 
Defibaugh, youngest of the Woodside, Del., 
trio of Midget stars, and second place went 
to Jack Wilson, of Newark Prep. 

Another newcomer, Miss Marion Whit- 
field, of Hood College, borrowed her brother 
Donald’s world record holding Midget outfit 
and beat Miss Defibaugh for the Midget 
title. Actually, each won a heat but Miss 
Whitfield had the faster total elapsed time. 

Two events were held for alumni members 
of the association, a handicap and a special 
Midget race. Whitfield, driving his Midget, 
won the handicap in straight heats. Dick 
McFadyen, second to Whitfield in the handi- 
cap, shaded him in the Midget special. In 
lieu of the Proud Papas race, for which it was 
impossible to obtain entries, the race com- 
mittee put on something new — a sparkplug 
sweepstakes. In this event, contestants 
paddled out to the starting line, spaced out 
at safe intervals, and then removed the plugs 
from the cylinders. When all of the contest- 
ants had both hands upraised with the plugs 
therein, the starting gun was fired. Then en- 
sued a scramble to screw the plugs in place, 
connect the wires and crank the motor. The 
experiment, conducted in Midget outfits, 
proved to be good fun for all hands, especially 
for Miss Jane Hendrickson, New York, the 
winner. 

E. B. Morris 


LARGE FLEET SAILS 
RIVERSIDE-STRATFORD SHOAL RACE 


> Showing her stern to thirty-seven of the 
forty yachts starting in the Riverside-Strat- 
ford Shoal Race, John U. White’s little sloop 
Babe, one of the home club’s entries, brought 
home the bacon as she won on corrected time 
by eight and a half minutes, finishing only a 
half hour behind Miss Jean, W. S. Finlay, 
Jr.’s, yawl which set a new course record of 
7:47:16 for this 50-mile overnight race. 

In second and third place came two old- 
timers, Jesse Smith’s yawl Screwball III, and 
the schooner My Wife, owned by Elwood 
Sprague. The placing of these two boats in 
the pay column must have been received 
with delight by the originators of this race as 
they had designed it to give small and sleepy 
cruising boats a chance to win some honors. 

The starting gun, on the evening of June 
28th, sounded off Riverside, Conn., as the 
contestants started the down-wind leg to 
Stratford Shoal Lighthouse with spinnakers 
drawing in a brisk sou’west wind. The first 
of the fleet rounded the lighthouse about two 
o’clock the next morning and hardened up 
for a close fetch back home. The wind was 
freshening and, although still from the south- 
west, most of the fleet were able to lay the 
finish line on one tack. 

The scratch boat, Pecusa, a sloop owned by 
the Rev. H. C. Benjamin, crossed the finish 
line second, placing fifth on corrected time. 
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Just ahead of her on both counts was Miss 
Jean which, in spite of her record, placed only 
fourth. 

Averaging about six knots coming and 
going against a head tide both ways, Miss 
Jean’s showing was reminiscent of last year 
when she was also first boat to finish, al- 
though her time was much slower. In setting 
the record, she beat out, by almost two hours, 
Luke Lockwood’s sloop Tinavire which had 
sailed the fastest course up to this time, some 
years before. 


“RAMPAGE” WINS EASTERN 
Y.C. OCEAN RACE 


p> Although most of the passages over the 
Shoals since the Eastern Y.C. revived its 
New London-Marblehead race in 1935 have 
been made in good time, every three or four 
years produces, for variety, a long, slow race. 
The New York 32-Footers must like this kind 
of going for, in the last one, Charles F. 
(“Bubbles”) Havemeyer’s Apache took the 
Gerard B. Lambert Cup in 1937; this June, 
in the next slowest race on record, the slim 
silver vase went into the locker of a sister 
craft, Arthur W. Page’s Rampage. 

There is always variety in this trip through 
the Sounds and over the Shoals of the 171- 
mile course around Cape Cod. The 1941 
race lacked only a hard squall to make it 
complete for there was fog, and there were 
calms, head tides, light airs, moderate breezes, 
and numerous wind shifts. In this battle, 
Philip Wilson’s schooner Benham and James 
S. Eyre’s Neap Tide captured the prizes for 
the A and C divisions. 

The heavy fog that overhung the Thames 
on the morning of June 15th lifted enough to 
allow a start after a 30-minute postponement 
and 20 craft were sent away in three classes. 
There was little wind and the heavy fog and 
frequent downpours gave small prospect of 
clearing. 

Most of the fleet found enough breeze to 
reach The Race before the tide turned. Once 
through this passage, the skippers began a 
wind hunt. By nightfall, the leaders had 
reached only Block Island or Point Judith. 
With no prospect of a finish by Monday 
night, Gypsy, Avanti, Pandora II, Mariann, 
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“Yankee,” unsuccessful aspirant for America’s Cup defense in ’30,’34 and ’37, which did so well 
under G. B. Lambert in England six years ago, at her last hauling in Peirce & Kilburn’s New Bedford 
yard. Last month she was completely dismantled for her bronze, steel and lead 


Soerabaja and Katahdin withdrew as their 
owners had pressing engagements early 
Tuesday. 

Several more hours were consumed in cross- 
ing Block Island Sound in fog and light airs 
but the leaders were at Vineyard Lightship 
around 3:00 a.m., Monday. It was nearly 
noon when they passed West Chop; in the 
next couple of hours, the whole fleet was be- 
calmed with the stern boats bunching up on 
the leaders. It was at this point that the race 
was won by Rampage when her crew scented 
a breeze from the southwest and edged in 
towards Cape Pogue to find it. The new wind 
was there and Rampage sailed merrily away 
for an hour while her rivals continued to 
flounder. 

She passed Cross Rip about3:00 p.m., Mon- 
day, with a couple of miles’ lead over Verano. 
At Handkerchief, which Rampage passed 
about 5:00 p.m., she led Awashonks III, 
which had overtaken Ayesha, and Verano by 
some 45 minutes. 


The National Airport, Washington, D. C., has just commissioned a new fire and rescue boat. She is 
a standard Owens 30’ 6” hull, fitted with pumps and fire fighting gear and four litters. Two Chrysler 
Crown marine gasoline engines drive her 25 m.p.h. 


Passing through the Slue, the weather shut 
in thick though the southwester held: its 
strength and the boats made good time to 
Peaked Hill Bar. Along here, Awashonks IIT, 
navigated by Darrell Cobb, commander of 
the Narragansett Bay Power Squadron, was 
sailing close to the breakers but it was so 
thick her crew never glimpsed the powerful 
Highlands light. Further offshore, Rampage 
reached Peaked Hill Bar and changed her 
course for Marblehead about 11:00 p.m., 
more than an hour and a half ahead of 
Awashonks IIT. 

Somewhere in the mid watch the breeze 
died and the last 20 to 25 miles was a long, 
slow spinnaker leg into Marblehead; in this 
going, Awashonks III, standing well up in 
the bay, managed to sail around Rampage 
on the straight course and drift across the 
finish line first, at 11.28 a.m., Tuesday. 
Rampage, 20 minutes later, easily saved her 
allowance to take the Lambert Trophy, with 
Ayesha, third boat in, crossing at 1:15 p.m. 
Neap Tide, Class C winner, finished at 3:38 
p.m. and Benham, Class A victor, at 4:55. 
Second prizes in Classes B and C went to 
Mark Hough’s Awashonks III and Richard 
H. Bertram’s Sora. 


LEONARD M. FowLe 





WALTER L. COURSEN 





> The death of Walter L. Coursen, retired 
industrialist and yachtsman, will be mourned 
by many a racing skipper of Long Island 
Sound. He was 63 years old and died at his 
home, in New Rochelle, N. Y., after a long 
illness. 

Commodore Coursen had been active for 
many years in yachting circles. He was a 
member of the International Yacht Race 
Committee, vice commodore of the New 
Rochelle Yacht Club, chairman of the regatta 
committee of the New York Yacht Club and, 
in 1933 and 1934, was elected commodore of 
the Larchmont Yacht Club. He had owned 
many boats, from racing yachts to cruisers. 
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One of the first was a 21-foot water line 
knockabout called the Pampero, raced in the 
Handicap Class, which was replaced by a 
fast 30-foot Herreshoff sloop, the Wasaka. 
In his next boat, Vision, a Lawley schooner, 
Walter Coursen cruised the New England 
coast until he succumbed again to the lure of 
racing and in 1930 bought the Interclub 
Diane which he raced successfully for several 
years, with his son, Donald L. Coursen. 

As commodore of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, two yachts flew his flag; one, the 
Mirage, a Class O sloop which he chartered 
for the season, and the other, the schooner 
Venture which had been one of the Herreshoff 
50-foot one-design sloops that made yachting 
history before the war. In 1937 he served as a 
member of the race committee of the New 
York Yacht Club during that year’s race for 
the America’s Cup. 


“ANITA” AND “TELSIE” WIN 
BLOCK ISLAND RACES 


> Too remarkable an achievement to pass 
without comment was the winning of the 
New York Athletic Club’s annual Block Is- 
land race for the sixth time in eleven years 
by George P. Granbery’s old Herreshoff 
centerboard sloop Anita, on July 12th, es- 
pecially since it was the climax of a nip-and- 
tuck battle for 100 miles between Anita and 
George F. Hubbard’s Aria, a sister hull 
carrying a slightly smaller but: more modern 
Six-Metre rig. 

Starting the race at 8:00 p.m., July 11th, 
in a light southerly breeze, Aria worked out 
ahead of her rival, which had trouble with 
her spinnaker at first, and at dusk was a 
mile ahead and going fast with a good breeze 
along the Long Island shore. But at daylight 





Rosenfeld 
The late Walter L. Coursen 


next morning the two skippers found them- 
selves almost side by side in The Race, after 
making fast time with a good breeze most of 
the night. They were becalmed, still side by 
side, for more than an hour some four or five 
miles from the finish. Aria got the new breeze 
first when it came in and was off with a 
hundred-yard lead but in the remaining 
distance Anita cut this lead in half, finishing 
just 22 seconds behind Aria at the end of 100 
miles of sailing. 

Though a sister hull, Aria measures slightly 
more on the water line than Anita, due to 
the weight of extra equipment in her and, 


Rosenfeld 
“Sora,” owned by The,Hon. Wayne C. Taylor, Under Secretary of 


Commerce, is one of the Visitor Class, designed by P. L. Rhodes and 
built by Palmer Scott & Co. She carries a Universal Blue Jacket Twin 
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for this reason, had to spot Anita a five- 
minute allowance which was more than 
enough to make the latter the winner. Both 
the small boats saved their time easily on 
Variant, a 30-footer which was the first boat 
in the fleet to finish. 

Searcely less remarkable was the perform- 
ance of the little Casey yawl Jinx, owned and 
sailed by Charles 8. Kelley, 3d, of the New 
Bedford Yacht Club, which took first place 
in the cruising boats in this race. Throughout 
a night in which most of the boats at one 
time or another found themselves temporarily 
bogged down in streaks of near-calm, Jinx 
did everything just right, held a breeze and 
maintained a fast pace all night and not only 
beat a number of larger boats in her own class 
but was second to finish in the whole fleet of 
22 starters, half an hour after Variant and 
an hour ahead of the second cruising class 
boat to finish, Bob Moore’s Perroquet. Ernest 
Ratsey’s cutter Golliwogg took second place. 

In the motor boat division, which competed 
in a predicted log race, Charles W. Bliven’s 
Telsie V was the winner with a percentage 
error of only .01505. The finish was set for 
8:00 p.m., July 12th, and each boat started 
at a time which would bring her to the finish 
line at the specified hour. First to cross the 
line, shortly before 8:00 p.m., was Telsie V, 
followed by Hurricane IT and the rest. 

When the results were figured, the con- 
testants stood as follows: Telsie V, percent- 
age of error .01505; Edraul, R. J. Whipple, 
.0171; Catherine F. IT, C. H. Leach, .01775; 
Santoy, L. A. Kissling, .0183; Sally Ann, 
W. E. John, .0214; Lucky Bubble IT, Patrick 
Cloran, .0281; Hurricane IT, A. B. Dumont, 
.0324; Johnny Reb, Edgar McHutchinson, 
.0542; and Wim, M. H. Hayes, .08435. 

W. H. Taytor 





J. Walter Collinge 


“Gayle” is an Island Clipper, a class built by Fellows & Stewart, of 
Wilmington, Cal. She is 44’ 3” over all, 30’ 0" I.w.|., 9’ 6’ beam and 
6’ 6” draft. Roderick Burnham, of Newport Beach, owns her 
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“GADGETS & GILHICKIES”’ 


You can usually tell the experienced cruis- 
ing man by the clever things he has devel- 
oped for comfortable living. aboard his boat 
or those that contribute to ease of handling. 
Ernest Ratsey certainly comes under this head \ 
as he has fitted his cutter “‘Golliwogg’” with 
some of the neatest wrinkles | have ever seen. 


An Ingenious Chart Table 


p> Hung under the deck beams and directly 
outboard of the cabin table on the Golliwogg 
is one of the most ingenious and practical 
chart tables that I have seen on a small 
yacht. This is simple to construct as well. The 
governing dimensions are those of the largest 
chart to be used — folded in half. Starting 
with these, a drawer about two inches deep 
is laid out, allowing clearance of an inch or 
so all around for the charts. In the front of 
this drawer allow two or three inches extra 
for parallel rules, pencils, dividers and so on. 
This space should be partitioned off from the 
charts to hold the tools in their proper places. 
In making the frame to hold this drawer, 
allow the sides to run up about a half inch 
above the chart table proper all around. This 
is to keep the charts and tools from falling off 
when the table is in use. The material used 
for the drawer front, sides and back, and also 
for the frame, is 34’’ mahogany. The drawer 
bottom and the chart table top are made of 
\4" waterproof plywood. The whole structure 


should be glued with the new waterproof. 


plywood glue. I have used the stuff and I can 
vouch for its waterproof and holding qualities. 

Underneath the frame, a couple of folding 
legs are screwed in such a manner that they 
can be turned forward to rest on the edge of 


the cabin table when the chart table is in use. 


(see sketch). It’s not a bad idea to cover 
these legs with rubber or leather where they 
bear on the edge of the cabin table. 

The completed unit is supported by a 


couple of pieces of sail track which are 
screwed to the under side of the two deck 
beams nearest the ends of the chart table. 
This track must be long enough to allow the 
whole unit to be pushed back out of the way 
when not in use, and to be pulled forward far 
enough so that the chart table lies at a satis- 
factory angle when down. At the back, or 
outboard side of the frame, and directly 
beneath the sail track, a couple of sail slides 
are secured by the simple means of strong 
brass screw eyes which have been opened up 
to receive the becket of each slide. When not 
in use, the front of the unit is held up to the 
deck beams by a simple brass latch hook. 
The drawer is prevented from falling out 


_when the unit is in the down position by 


inserting a 14’ diameter cotter pin in a hole 
drilled through both the frame and the 
drawer at a convenient point on one side. 
This pin should be secured by a small lanyard 
to prevent its loss. A drawer pull or knob is 
not required but may be used if desired, as 
shown in the sketch. 


To Lock the Tiller 


> The first thing that caught my eye when 
I went aboard was the method of locking the 
tiller in any desired position. This would be 
particularly useful if one were single-handing. 
It’s a great help to be able to leave the tiller 
for long stretches when cruising. The thing is 
simplicity itself; just a channel-sectioned 
quadrant with a radius of about twenty-four 
inches (the radius would have to be propor- 
tioned properly to the size of 
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the rudder), screwed to the 
deck, as shown in the accom- 
panying sketch, and a lever 
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having a cam action which 
locks the tiller in position when 
thrown all the way aft. This 
lever actuates a bolt which is 
fitted with a suitable spacer 
fitting between the tiller and 
the quadrant and a rectangular 
locking piece which is free to 
slide on the bolt and has a slid- 
ing fit on the under side of the 
quadrant. This locking piece 
is held in position by a nut 
which is used also to adjust 
the compression caused by 
throwing the cam lever. It 
would be a good idea to 
provide a lock nut also, just 
to be sure that the adjustment 
would not change. 

The cam rests in a kind of 
pillow block which is grooved 
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to fit it and is securely fastened to the tiller 
with screws. All the parts are of bronze and 
are extremely simple patterns to make for 
anyone with a mechanical bent. 

In designing the quadrant, it will be neces- 
sary, of course, to be sure that it follows 
exactly the are described by the tiller at the 
point where the fitting is to be placed. The 
sketches should make the idea quite clear. 


To Store Cups Safely 


> I’ve seen a lot of galley gadgets in my day 
and many of them were perfectly swell. Of 
these Golliwogg has her share, but the one 
that appealed to me most was the method of 
storing her coffee cups — excuse me, Ernest, 
I should have said tea. Well, in any event, 
between the frames in the galley — the yacht 
is not ceiled at this point—there are a 
number of little shelves cocked up at such an 








angle that the cups can’t fall out no matter 
how far the boat heels over. These shelves are 
supported by wooden brackets secured to the 
frames and are just wide enough for the cups. 
As they extend straight from the face of one 
frame to the face of the next, there is a space 
in back equal to the thickness of the frame. 
This prevents accumulations of dust and 
permits the cups to drain into the bilge should 
they be put away without drying. One of the 
objections to motoring is the noise, part of 
which is usually caused by vibrating galley 
gear. Here is a scheme which will put the cups 
to sleep at last. Suitable material from which 
to make such shelves would be 14” or 34” 
stuff, teak, mahogany or pine. 
Ham DEFONTAINE 
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ALDEN’S LATEST, 


A LA MARYLAND 


ERE is a modified Chesapeake skipjack 
designed by John G. Alden, of Boston, 
for Harold C. McNulty, of Norwalk, Conn. 
She was built this spring by the Whitehaven 
Boat Works, Whitehaven, Md. Externally, 
she shows the modified skipjack bow with 
easy, sweeping sheer and the usual short 
transom stern. Her wide decks, small cockpit 
and raised bulwarks aft make for comfort. 
The rig is typical, with sharply raked mast, 
single jib and large, wide mainsail. Her prin- 
cipal dimensions are: 40’ 0” in length over 
all, 35’ 8” l.w.1., 12’ 9’ beam and 5’ 0” draft. 
Her sail area is 820 square feet. She is deeper 
than the regular run of Bay craft and the 
centerboard has been dispensed with. 
Construction follows local practice. Top- 
sides are 144” thick, with widely spaced 
frames between chines and deck. The bottom 
is planked diagonally with 1144” material 
and is stiffened at intervals with deep natural 
crook floors extending from chine to chine. 
Below the deckhouse floor is a Gray 4-40 
engine with 24:1 reduction gear. The motor 
compartment is ventilated by four ducts 
with a blower in one of the exhaust ducts. 
The arrangement has been worked out 
largely by the owner to suit-his require- 
ments, with the main living quarters occupy- 
ing the central portion of the cabin. The 


























galley is convenient to both cabin and fore- The sail plan shows the characteristics typical of Chesapeake Bay 
castle and the two small quarter berth state- craft. The accommodation plan is interesting. The elbow transom 
rooms in the deckhouse, entered from the in the main cabin, to starboard, makes a double berth at night 


cabin, are well ventilated and'supply more 

room than would be thought at first sight. 

Ample locker space has been provided. 
Altogether, an interesting boat. 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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“PHALAROPE” 


HIS neat motor-sailer is from the board of 

Winthrop L. Warner, of Middletown, 
Conn., and has recently been completed at 
the West Haven Shipyard. She was built for 
Thomas Bennett, of Cheshire, Conn. Mr. 
Bennett is an ardent fisherman and will use 
the boat, which has been named Phalarope, 
off Montauk this summer. 

The new yacht is of the following dimen- 
sions: Length over all, 36’ 4’; l.w.l., 32’ 0”; 
beam, 10’ 814”; draft, 4’ 9’. She carries an 
iron keel of 6975 pounds weight and is de- 
signed to perform well under sail alone. Her 
sail area is 551 square feet in mainsail and 
jib. Sails are by Hathaway & Reiser. 

Construction is on the rugged side through- 
out and the boat is finished with no varnished 
work above decks so that upkeep will be a 
minimum. Frames are of white oak, 2144” by 
17%”, spaced 12” center to center. Planking 
is Philippine mahogany, finished 114’’. Plank 
fastenings are extra heavy galvanized boat 
nails. Waterproof plywood is used for the 
main deck (which is two 14” thicknesses 
glued together), cockpit floor, trunk top and 
shelter top. 

The engine is a Gray 4-52 with 3:1 reduc- 
tion gear. It turns a two-blade solid propeller. 
The fuel supply is 78 gallons, carried in a 
tank under the cockpit and water to the 
amount of 126 gallons is carried. 

The layout provides a stateroom for two 
persons forward and berths for four in the 
main cabin. The galley is aft, with plenty of 
headroom, and the shelter is snug. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of ‘‘Phalarope,”’ a motor-sailer designed by Winthrop L. Warner 
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The new 24-footer designed and built by the Chris-Craft Corporation 


1942 “CLIPPER” FROM ALGONAC, 
CHRIS-CRAFT’S NEW 24-FOOTER 


HE accompanying plans and photograph ; 


show one of the Chris-Craft fleet for 
1942. She is designed for the average Ameri- 
can owner and to fit the average American 
pocketbook. 

The new “Clipper,” as she has been 
named, is of the following principal dimen- 
sions: Length over all, 24’ 0’; beam, 7’ 8”; 
draft, 1’ 11’; freeboard forward, 4’ 2”; aft, 
2’ 714"’. The headroom in the cabin is 6’ 0’. 
Construction is light but strong, the main 
frames being of Philippine mahogany, sided 
15/16” and molded 3” and spaced 24” center 
to center. Between each pair is an inter- 
mediate frame, 3%” by 114”, of white oak. 
The side planking is single, worked on the 
batten seam system, while the bottom 
planking is double. Fastenings are brass 
screws and bronze bolts. All equipment is 
designed for salt water service. 

The engine is one of those manufactured 
by the builders and may be either of 60 or 


95 horse power, with corresponding speeds 
of 18 and 22 miles per hour. It is installed 
under the after cockpit. The fuel tank, which 
is of 40 gallons capacity, is located under 
the after deck. 

The boat is of the raised deck type with a 
high cabin trunk amidships. This trunk has 
a strongly raked front and large windows. 
The cockpit is entirely open, with plenty of 
room for chairs. The cabin has a built-in 
berth on each side, with space for stowage 
under each berth. In the forward part of the 
cabin, on the port side, is a compact galley 
with a sink and a small ice box. On the star- 
board side is the helmsman’s position, with 
cushioned seat and raised floor. This brings 
the helmsman on the proper side of the 
boat and gives him clear vision of all the 
other craft which have the right of way over 
his own craft. A door in the forward bulk- 
head gives access to the toilet room, in which 
there is good space for stowing a lot of gear. 





The 24’ “‘Clipper” reeling off the miles 
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“INVADER,” A 
PLYWOOD CRUISER 


HIS little motor boat is from the board 

of Edwin Monk, naval architect of 
Seattle, and is built as a stock boat by the 
Franck Boat Yard of that city. She is being 
marketed by Yacht Sales and Charters, in 
cooperation with the shipyard which builds 
her. 

There are two models of the Invader, as 
the new class has been named, differing by 
two feet in length, and a variety of arrange- 
ment plans are offered. The 20’ model is a 
boat of 20’ over all length, 7’ 6’ beam and 
20” draft. The larger model is of the same 
beam and draft but is 22’ in over all length. 

Construction is interesting. The keel is of 
solid Douglas fir, sided 3” finished, with fir 
horn timber and knee, and the stem is of 
hard wood (Hopea), rabbeted to receive the 
planking. The inner chine is of 114” by 3” 
fir, running the full length of the boat, and 
the outer chine is of oak. The frames are 
sawn, of oak, assembled with waterproof 
plywood gussets screw-fastened to the 
frames. Floor timbers are of 11/16” fir, 
screwed to the frames. On the bottom, there 
are 1 1/16” intermediate frames worked be- 
tween the main frames. Deck is also of water- 
proof plywood, with the edges glued to the 
main shelf and also well fastened. The cabin 
is of 44” waterproof plywood with a heavy 
windshield 34” thick. There are six large 
windows of 3/16” glass. 

While the arrangement shown has a large 
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Ray Krantz 


A night photograph of the first of the Invaders 


toilet room forward and a dinette in the main 
cabin, another plan has a double stateroom 
forward with two berths 6’ 4” in length. 
Headroom under the forward deck is 48”. 
The arrangement of the living quarters may 
be altered to suit the individual requirements 
of the owner. 

The engine is an Arnolt Sea-Mite motor, 
which develops 20.2 hp. at 2800 r.p.m. This 
gives a speed of 12 m.p.h. The engine is 
equipped with Paragon clutch and is built 
for salt water service. As optional power, a 
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Chris-Craft engine of 60 hp. may be installed 
which would increase the speed to 20 m.p.h. 
The gasoline tank is of 18 gallons capacity. 
For those wishing to do some of the work 
themselves, the boat is offered in various 
stages of completion, ranging from the hull 
with deck beams, hull and cabin (no inside 
work), all woodwork and equipment except 
motor and propeller assembly to the com- 
pleted boat, all painted and ready to run. 
This trim little boat has attracted con- 
siderable attention in the Pacific Northwest. 
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Outboard profile and accommodation plan of the new small cruiser built largely of waterproof plywood 
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Outboard profile of the new fishing cruiser 


THE “SEVER AN,” 
DIESEL SPORT FISHERMAN 


EREWITH are the plans of one of the most recent examples of 
a type which is becoming more popular each year. She is the 
Reverie III, from the board of E. Lockwood Haggas, and built by 
Charles P. Leek & Sons, at Lower Bank, N. J., for Franklin F. 
Moore, of Trenton. She is 48’ 4” in length over all, 13’ 0’’ beam and 
draws 3’ 7’. She was designed for sport fishing in both northern and 
southern waters and provision has been made for extended offshore 
cruising. 

Construction is fairly heavy. Keel and deadwood are of oak and 
frames, also of oak, are steam bent and spaced 9” center to center. 
Outside planking is of white cedar, 114” thick, and deck, deckhouse, 
trunk cabin and deck trim are of Philippine mahogany. Copper 
flashing is used to insure watertightness between deck and cabin 
sides. The shelter around the bridge atop the deckhouse is of Weld- 
wood and lockers are worked in there. 

The power plant is a pair of Cummins Diesel engines which de- 
velop 150 horse power each and, working through reduction gears 
of 2:1 ratio, give the yacht a cruising speed of 15 knots and a maxi- 
mum speed of 17.5. When trolling, she is propelled by a single en- 
gine. The fuel capacity is 457 gallons and she carries 338 gallons of 
fresh water. Each engine is equipped with a 350-watt 32-volt gen- 
erator and four 4-cell storage batteries, used both for starting and 
lighting. An alternate 110-volt system may be connected to a power 
source ashore when the boat is fast to a pier. Precautions have been 
taken against electrolytic action. 

The yacht may be handled from either the deckhouse or the bridge, 
the latter providing a control station from which the helmsman 
may watch the trolling lines and maneuver the boat when a big 
fish is on. Clutches are Bendix-operated but throttles are mechanical. 
The after cockpit, which is 13’ long, is fitted with four adjustable 
fishing chairs, fish tanks, live and cold bait wells and rod holder. 
There are no stanchions to interfere with the playing of a large fish 
but a short extension of the deckhouse roof provides shelter for a 
couple of seats against the after bulkhead of the house.. Outriggers 
are of special design, built of Sitka spruce and bamboo and stayed 
with stainless steel wire rope. They are over 42’ in length. On the 
12’ mast is a seat for the lookout. Equipment includes a Halli- 
crafters’ radio direction finder and a ship-to-shore telephone. There 
is a Photo-Electric Pilot and a Synchro-Master. 

Crew’s quarters for two are forward and in the owner’s quarters 
are accommodations for six persons as well as plenty of lounging 
space. Hot and cold water under pressure and an electric toilet 
make for comfort aboard. 


The accommodation plan of ‘Reverie Ill,”’ built from designs by E. Lock- 
wood Haggas by Charles P. Leek & Sons, for Franklin F. Moore, shows 
quarters for six aft and two forward. She is a 48-footer of interesting design 
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GEAR AND 


AN UNDERWATER EXHAUST SYSTEM 


Ons of the most interesting things that any- 
one concerned with the design and construction 
of boats can do is to take out for a run or a 
week-end an engineer or someone with similar 
interest in how things are made, how they 
work, and what the function of every item 
aboard is. Obviously the less they know about 
boats, the more those of us who think we are 
pretty well acquainted with the problems and 
what can and cannot be done realize that 
maybe we have taken too much for granted. 

We recall very clearly a fellow guest on a 
power cruiser who was decidedly the inquisitive 
engineer type. It was one of his first trips 
aboard anything larger than a runabout and 
one of the things that piqued his curiosity most 
was the muffler and exhaust line. The cruiser 
had a large and sumptuous cockpit back aft 
and naturally most of the party gravitated 
there. It wasn’t long before our landlubber 
engineer mentioned the rumble of the engines 
(out of earshot of the owner, of course). It 
seemed to him that they could be muffled or 
sound insulated in some way so as not to inter- 
fere with conversation quite so much. A little 
while later we changed course and ran down 
before a moderate breeze blowing just enough 
faster than our speed to roll part of the fumes 
and steam of the exhaust in over the transom. 
The big comfortable stern seat had to be 
abandoned and our engineer friend just 
couldn’t. believe that it was customary to 
bring. the exhaust line out. so close to the 
choicest’ seat in the house. 

Later in investigating the after cabin he got 
another jolt when he found that the floor was 
some three inches higher and the headroom 
some three inches lower than they might have 
been, all on account of the exhaust lines which 
had to be accommodated beneath the floor. 

_ Those are just part of the list of shortcom- 
ings of the conventional exhaust system. Per- 
haps shortcomings is a little too harsh a word, 
but anyway they are things which might be 
improved. Undoubtedly there have been many 
attempts to solve the various aspects of this 
problem, most of which have come to naught. 

However, one that does seem to be going 
places is the McLachlan Underwater Exhaust 
System, which has been installed in Wego, the 
new Wells-designed 60-foot cruiser pictured in 


last month’s Yacut1nG. The system starts out 
more or less in the conventional manner with a 
water-jacketed line extending from the end of 
the exhaust manifold to the McLachlan Si- 
lencer or muffler. This is of conventional size 
and shape and can be placed at whatever dis- 
tance from the engines best suits the engine 
room layout. The design and layout of the 
Silencer’s innards, however, is something spe- 
cial and swallows up an unusually high per- 
centage of engine rumble. 

With the exit from the Silencer the Mc- 
Lachlan system becomes quite unusual. In- 
stead of starting a long journey back to the 
transom, the water, steam, and fumes pass out 
through the hull in short order through one of 
two outlets. The first of these is a pipe of com- 
paratively small diameter which discharges to 
the open air just above the water line. The 
second is a length of pipe or tubing which goes 
through the skin of the hull down near the 
keel, terminating in a cup-shaped fitting like 
those used on bilge bailers for racing inboards 
and other fast motorboats. 

When the engine is stopped a head of water 
naturally backs up through the large diameter 
pipe to the waterline level. After the engine has 
been started and is idling the slight pressure of 
exhaust gases, etc., passes out of the Silencer 
through the small diameter pipe, being in- 
sufficient to overcome the pressure in the large 
pipe. However, as soon as the boat gets under 
way, the greater engine speed resulting in 
greater exhaust gas pressure and the speed 
through the water combine to push and pull 
the head of water out of the large diameter 
pipe and thus leave a clear passage without 
back pressure for cooling water, fumes, gases, 
etc. At the same time a check valve in the 
small line closes so that everything goes out 
through the bottom and bubbles up harmlessly 
astern. In theory it’s as simple as that, 
though in practice there’s quite a trick to 
working out the diameters, lengths, and other 
dimensions to the particular requirements of 
various engines and installations. 

In addition to better silencing the more or 
less obvious advantages of the McLachlan Un- 
derwater Exhaust System are elimination of 
fumes and noise in and near the after cockpit, 
elimination ‘of *the possibility of soot on the 


transom, saving of space through the elimina- 
tion of long exhaust lines, and, in most cases, a 
reduction of back pressure leading to greater 
fuel economy. 

Although there are virtually no size, speed, 
or type restrictions on the use of the Mc- 
Lachlan System, so far the units are available 
only on a custom built, individually designed 
basis. The F. S. McLachlan Company, Inc., 
One East 44th Street, New York City, are the 
designers. 


Detailed drawing of the installation of the McLachlan Under- 
water Exhaust System on Powel Crosley, Jr.’s new 60-foot 
cruiser ‘‘Wego”’ from designs by John H. Wells 
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NEW RUBBER INSULATION ON CRUISER “REVERE” 


Awonc the many new materials going into 
the fabrication of the cruiser Revere, being built 
of welded cupro-nickel by Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc., none is more interesting than the 
new rubber product being used for the im- 
portant job of sound and heat insulation. 
Royal Insulation Board, recently developed 
by the United States Rubber Company, was 
chosen for the job because it combines excel- 
lent insulating qualities with extreme light 
weight and resistance to the absorption of 
moisture, both very important factors in in- 
sulating materials to be used afloat, for obvious 
reasons. 

Slabs of the new material resemble ordinary 
black hard rubber in outward appearance. But 
structurally it is entirely different and when 
we lifted a piece an inch thick and several 
square feet in size, it seemed to take wings, it 
was so light. It consists of a thin external 
dense layer enclosing microscopic cells of 
nitrogen gas in a matrix of rubber. Each cell 
is distinct from its neighbor. It weighs only 





4.5 pounds per cubic foot. Compare that to 
70 pounds for pure gum rubber stock, about 
15 pounds for cork, and about 10 pounds for 
balsa wood. 

The boards are stiff at ordinary temperatures 
and work very much like soft woods. Power 
or hand saws whizz through them and a knife 
easily cuts or shaves the stuff rather than 
crumbling it. However, at about 190 degrees F. 
Royal Insulation Board becomes limp enough 
to be bent to shape. This quality worked out to 
good advantage in the work on the Revere 
where the exterior of the hull was used as a 
pattern for shaping each unit. Then immedi- 
ately after shaping, each piece was cemented 
in place by a crew working inside the hull. 

The sound insulation or “‘K” value of this 
new material is .237. This is lower and more 
favorable than that of any other commercially 
practical insulating material including kapok, 
felted hair, glass wool, cork, and the well- 
known fibre boards. Its heat conductivity is 
also exceedingly low. However, more impor- 


/ Left—Installing Royal Insula- 
e tion Board in the new welded 
€ / cupro-nickel cruiser ‘‘Re- 
/ vere” being built by Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., at 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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Right—Bow view of the cruiser 
“Revere”. Units of the in- 
sulating material were molded 
to shape using the exterior 
of the hull as a template 


tant than either of these from the marine 
engineer’s and boat owner’s standpoint is the 
fact that it is far ahead of other materials in 
percentage of water vapor absorption. In a 
test made in 90 per cent moisture saturated 
air Royal Insulation Board absorbed only 18 
per cent of its own weight in 120 days while 
various samples of cork absorbed from 110 
to 170 per cent of their weight. 

Other qualities include resistance to fire (it 
will not support combustion), resistance to 
mildew and vermin, and the extremely long 
life associated with hard rubber. It can be 
either nailed or cemented into place. 

The inside of the entire cupro-nickel hull and 
superstructure of Revere has been lined with 
this material for purposes of sound and heat 
insulation and to prevent the sweating some- 
times encountered inside metal boats. It is also 
being used in a new life jacket recently adopted 
by the Navy. The United States Rubber 
Company, Rockefeller Center, New York 
City, are the manufacturers. 





THE RICHARDSON FLAGSHIPS 


OurtstanvING among the new models in 
stock power cruisers seen this year are the 
Flagships, largest of the Richardson Boat 
Company’s fleet. They are 36 feet 11 inches 
over all and have a beam of 11 feet. Among 
their many attractive and distinctive features 


“Molly S Ill’, one of the new double-cabin Richardson Flagships, out for a trial run on Lake Erie. She 
is owned by Stiles Smith of Cleveland and berths at Mentor Harbor. On her initial test run she was 
clocked at over 21 miles per hour with full equipment and eight people aboard. The power plant con- 
sists of a pair of Chrysler Royals, Synchro-Master controlled 


are a decided sheer and unusually high free- 
board forward. The frames, keel, stem, etc., 
are of white oak, the planking is Philippine 
mahogany below the waterline and edge 
grained cedar above it. As in all Richardson 
cruisers Everdur screws are used for fastenings. 
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The flagships offer a choice of three interior 
layouts. All three provide sleeping accommoda- 
tions for six. Two have large forward cabins, 
enclosed deckhouse, and cockpit, while the 
third is a double-cabin model with slightly 
smaller deckhouse and cockpit. 





“Triple Ess”, owned by S. S. Stevenson of Henderson, North Carolina, is one of the new single-cabin 
Richardson Flagships. Her layout includes a double stateroom forward, large galley, and dining nook— 
double berth, and, in the deckhouse, a comfortable sofa bed. A pair of Gray Super Eights with 2:1 re- 
duction gears provide a top speed of about 20 miles per hour for this cruiser 
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ACCESSORIES—EQUIPMENT—GADCGETS 


RASCAL’S MAINSHEET RIG 


Here are a couple of pictures of what might 
be termed the very latest in gadgets for Star 
class yachts. Stars have outdistanced all others 
in the number and variety of tricks in rigging 
and equipment which have been resorted to in 
order to make the boats go faster and handle 
more easily. These shots show some of the de- 
tails of Frank Campbell’s new Rascal, built by 
the Purdy Beat Corp., Port Washington, Long 
Island. 

Like all the top notch modern Stars, Rascal 
has been kept just as light as possible as to 
both hull and rig and although hardly a fitting 
on her is the same as it would have been as 
recently as five years ago that doesn’t mean her 
decks and cockpit are a mass of hardware. 
Instead, every detail has been worked out to do 
a versatile and highly efficient job. At this 
writing Campbell has won over half his races, 
finishing near the top in most of the others but 
breaking down and being unable to finish 
twice. 4 

The first picture shows how the mainsheet is 
handled on the after deck. All three parts can 
travel back and forth practically the whole 





width of the boat, the amount of travel being 
adjustable according to the requirements of the 
sail being used or the angle or strength of the 
wind. The long slot is even curved a bit to line 
up precisely with the block on the boom re- 
gardless of the angle at which it is trimmed. 

In reaching and running the inboard end of 
the sheet which leads from the boom to the 
gadget shown on the top of the mid-cockpit 
crossbar in the second picture is used for 
trimming. This gadget jams and holds the 
sheet wherever you stop trimming and travels 
from the middle of the side deck all the way 
across the crossbar to the same point on the 
other side. When hard on the wind or close 
reaching it is set to bend the midpoint of the 
boom both downward and outward, thus both 
flattening the sail and preserving its curve all 
the way to the foot. 





When hard on the wind the big wheel, worm 
year, and drum in front of and beneath the 
crossbar goes into action for trimming the 
mainsheet. The wire on the drum leads around 
the-after part of the cockpit to the end of the 
mainsheet which goes down through the slot 
aft. The great mechanical advantage of the 
worm gear and wheel not only facilitates very 
fine adjustment of the trim but permits the 
crew to slack or take in the sheet without shift- 
ing his or her weight from the weather rail. 
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STOP-ITCH FOR INSECT BITES 


WE don’t like to imply that any of the bays, 
sounds, lakes or rivers used for boating in our 
fair land, are ever infested with mosquitos, 
gnats, or biting flies, and we certainly won’t 
mention any names of places in this connec- 
tion. But just in case you find a troublesome 
insect buzzing around the cockpit or cabin 
from time to time we’d like to call your atten- 
tion to a new product called Stop-Itch. It’s 
the pound of cure all right, if not the ounce of 
prevention. 

Stop-Itch is a secret formula impregnated in 


pure soap sticks. All the victim of insect bites . 


has to do is to wet the itching spot and rub it 
with the stick until it lathers. The itch van- 
ishes immediately. Furthermore, Stop-Itch is 
said to prevent infection. Each stick comes 
wrapped in cellophane. It is made by the 
Southwark Company, 29 West 34th Street, 
New York City and the price is ten cents. 


== 


CRUISE-LITE WITH SELF-CONTAINED 
BATTERIES 


SoMEHow over half the year has slipped by 
without our doing justice to one of the most 
worthwhile gadgets that has come along in 
several seasons. It’s Wilcox, Crittenden’s 
little Cruise-Lite, an anchor light which 
utilizes to full advantage one of the tiny but 
long-lived dry batteries which have been de- 
veloped in recent years. 

The light (of polished brass) stands only 814 
inches high, is 344 inches in diameter, and 
weighs only 14% 
pounds, a very handy 
thing to stow. Yet 
one battery supplies 
juice enough for over 
three weeks’ service 
—in one test we 
know of the light 
burned for 27 days. 
The joints and switch 
are all made water- 
tight so that neither © 
wind nor rain puts it 
out of commission. 
Figuring an ordinary 
in-commission sea- 
son at eighteen weeks 
and subtracting a 
minimum of three 
weeks time in which 
there’s someone 
aboard and the light 





would be off, five batteries at half a dollar 
apiece should be sufficient for even the 
fellow who burns the light day and night 
whenever he’s not aboard. For those who 
use it only at night while cruising or week- 
ending, one battery should be sufficient. It 
strikes us a better proposition than an uncer- 
tain messy kerosene lamp in either case. 


—l— 
A MODERN LEAD LINE 


Far be it from us to recommend as a general 
practice the jettisoning of the traditional 
equipment of the sea every time somebody 
works up a new-fangled version. Much of the 
equipment we work with has come down from 
years and years ago when time was never press- 
ing and when there was always a hand avail- 
able to do odd jobs. And certainly today much 
of the enjoyment of cruising comes from keep- 
ing occupied with little things about the ship. 

However, having seen the new Neptune 
Lead Line, we do not hesitate to admit that 
here is a modern version of an age-old piece of 
navigating equipment that makes a lot of 
sense. Instead of red rags, strips of leather, 





white rags, etc., as markings it uses markers 
with simple Arabic numerals and made of a 
special Vinylite plastic which is soft. and 
resilient and is affected neither by salt water 
nor by drying in the sun. 

Units of each 5 and 10 fathoms are marked 
by red strips with white numerals, while 1 to 4, 
6 to 9, etc., are marked by white strips with 
red numerals. Each 3 feet or one-half fathom 
has a narrower yellow strip. The line is finest 
quality imported hemp and they come in 10, 
20, and 30 fathom lengths. You can’t “feel” 
the markings in the dark, of course, but we 
trust that the flashlight carried on every mod- 
ern craft will enable them to be read at night. 

We don’t remember the markings on the 
conventional lead line ourselves and recall an 
answering board made up of former Commo- 
dores of the Cruising Club of America being 
stumped by the question and that question 
only. Lack of knowledge on the subject seems 
to be quite general. So we think the readily 
understandable and readable markings on the 
Neptune line will be a lot more practical than 
guessing or looking up what the leathers, etc. 


» > mean, or stretching off at arms lengths the 


depths obtained. 

The manufacturers, Neptune Accessories 
Co., 5383 West 52nd St., New York City, would 
welcome suggestions for other marine equip- 
ment which might utilize plastics. Tiebout, 
Willis, and Abercrombie & Fitch are handling 
the retail distribution of their products. 

















SHANGRI-LA, a fast V-bottom cruiser skippered by Dr. Edward C. 
Guyer, of the Queen City Y.C., of Seattle, covered the course of the 1941 
International Cruiser Race, Winslow, Wash., to Nanaimo, B. C., at 15 
knots, and arrived at the Vancouver Island port July 12th, winner of the 
coveted over all honors in the Pacific Coast’s outstanding power yacht 
classic of the year. 

The victory of Shangri-La is a tribute to her 165 hp. engine, for con- 
sistency of engine operation is a paramount factor in the contest; to Skipper 
Guyer, because the yacht had to be navigated well and the predicted log 
had to be an accurate indication of her actual performance in the race; and, 
last but not least, the victory is an extra feather in Dr. Guyer’s cap as it is 
difficult for a fast cruiser to enjoy any advantage under the present rules. 

The rules provide that a percentage of error be computed for each con- 
testing boat, this error being derived from the variations between the pre- 
dicted log and the actual log. Observers in each yacht check the time at 
each of the control points, there being four of the latter in addition to the 
start and finish. Thus, a fast boat’s variations are usually smaller and her 
total predicted time less than those of a slower boat; consequently, the 
percentage of error may shoot sky-high, if variations mount at any of the 
control points. 


Consterine all these factors, Shangri-La did well to finish with a figure of 
.9818 per cent of error. This rating is one of the two lowest ever made by 
yachts competing in the event; on only one other occasion has an over all 
winning yacht turned in a performance rated at less than one per cent of 
error. 

After the over all winner has been determined, the remaining yachts are 
divided into three classes of approximately the same number in each class, 
the division being made by over all length. 

Class One, for yachts 32 feet in length and under, was headed by Robert 
H. Dun8more’s cruiser Awgwan II, of the Nanaimo Y.C., with a fine per- 
formance giving a 1.4281 percentage. Second in this class went to Spunky 
II, Charles Hillman’s entry from the Queen City Y.C., with 1.9232; 
Patsea, Russell Rathbone’s Seattle Y.C. contestant, was third, with 2.7052. 


Coming up to the finish line, 
together, at Nanaimo. ‘‘Shan- 
gri-La,” the winner, left, and 
E. E. Davis’s “Chilton.” Below, 
the Nanaimo Yacht Club an- 
chorage at the conclusion of 
the race, on July 12th 
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“SHANGRI-LA” WINS INTERNATIONAL CRUISER RACE 


By RAY KRANTZ 


Class Two honors went to Albert E. Horn, Jr.’s, Dorothy Jean IT, Seattle 
Y.C., 4.2403 per cent; the Queen City Y.C. entry, Halcyon, H. E. Wat. 
son, was second with 4.5318; and Hugh Diehl’s Do-Bob, from the Belling. 
ham Y.C., third, with 5.0776. 

Edward Cunningham is doing better every year in his 40’ cruiser Lave. 
rock, and this year his 1.8866 per cent rating gave him top place in Clags 
Three, for boats 40 feet and over. Dr. A. J. Bowles’ Alice took second with 
2.2440, while another Seattle Y.C. boat, Russ Gibson’s Riptide, was third, 
with 2.7331. Gibson is president of the International Power Boat Associa- 
tion which sponsors these races each year. 

In figuring class winners, the division of boats by over all length results 
in injustice to some boats. The final tabulation revealed that one of the 
class winners had a percentage of error larger than the sixth place winner of 
another class. This is a matter which, no doubt, will receive attention when 
the rules for the 1942 race are under consideration. 


Sarre and Tacoma provided the greatest number of entries, with the 
Seattle Y.C. first with twelve. The Queen City Y.C., Seattle, had ten en- 
tries; Tacoma Y.C., seven; Everett Y.C., four; Bremerton Y.C., two; and 
the Nanaimo, Olympia, and Bellingham clubs each had one. There were no 
entries this year from the Royal Vancouver, Royal Victoria, and Burrard 
Yacht Clubs, but all other members of the International Power Boat Asso- 
ciation were represented in this year’s fleet. 

In addition to President Gibson, the governing association has the fol- 
lowing officers: William L. Healy, vice president, Tacoma Y.C.; and 
James F. Unicume, secretary-treasurer, Seattle Y.C. 

As usual, the Nanaimo Y.C. proved the perfect host and the visitors were 
regaled with a variety of entertainment. Commodore Andrew Johnstone, 
of the Nanaimo Y.C., with Mayor Victor B. Harrison, of Nanaimo, 
awarded the over all prize to Dr. Guyer at a celebration held at the club- 
house on Saturday night, July 12th. 

The U.S. Coast Guard was represented at Nanaimo by the patrol vessel 
Morris, and the Canadian Navy by a corvette, converted from a Diesel 
yacht. There were 54 U. S. yachts in port on July 12th. 

















Ray Krantz Photos 
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You will be pleasantly surprised with the gas 
saving effected by new Champion Spark Plugs 
because old, worn-out spark plugs or spark 


plugs less dependable than Champions waste Once again Champion Spark Plugs 
asoline. helped set 3 new world’s records 
& . with Don Whitfield breaking the 


Outstanding among Champion’s many pat- former record in Class M-1, Fred 
ateil feat . teak PEN Nea = Jacoby, Jr. in Class B-2, and Bill 
ene merure ” Veet. — : pe Tenney in Class A-1 at 
formance is the Sillment Seal which eliminates Port Mercer, N. J. 
troublesome leakage common to ordinary spark — ees 
plugs. Leaky spark plugs overheat, causing pre- 
ignition, rough, wasteful and sluggish engine 


operation. 










Install a new set of Champion Spark Plugs in 
your marine engine today. You will find that 
they soon will pay for their small cost in gas- 
oline saved and the rest is velvet. 


USE THE SPAR K ei oe CHAMPION S USE! 
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HE new cabin cruiser “Revere” answers 
many of the questions that have been asked 

by the yachting fraternity concerning light 
metal pleasure boats. “Revere” is frankly an 
experiment on our part—our contribution to 
the existing store of knowledge concerning 
the subject. As manufacturers of metal it is 
natural for us to believe that metal has many 
advantages over wood in yacht construction. 
Many, such as a minimum of danger from fire 
hazard, active and dry rot, attack by marine 
growths and borers, are immediately apparent. 
Others, such as freedom of design, the use of 
involved curved surfaces, and weight factors, 
have long been the dream of naval designers. 
To obtain the full benefit of these advan- 
tages, it is necessary to use a metal which is 
practically unaffected by salt water exposure. 
Revere Cupro-Nickel comes nearer meeting 
this desirable quality than any other metal 
commercially produced. Our company is proud 
of the yacht ‘“‘Revere”’. It will be open for in- 
spection this summer in the Atlantic ports, and 


we will welcome the comments and criticism 
of experienced yachtsmen everywhere. 

Nearly two years of preliminary investiga- 
tion, research and study was carried on before 
a single sheet of metal was fabricated. Three 
separate sets of lines were modeled and towed 
in the tank at Stevens Institute in Hoboken. 
The final design was towed at speeds from 10 
to 60 miles per hour, and is the basis for much 
of the work that has been done since in high 
speed Navy aircraft rescue boats. Revere’s 
architect drew freely from the experience of 
automobile and aircraft as well as yacht de- 
signers. Much of what you will see in “Revere” 
is an expression of the best practice in these 
fields today. 

In keeping with a strictly modern stream- 
lined exterior, we have endeavored to equip 
“Revere” with the very latest and finest items 
of mechanical equipment and decoration that 
we could obtain. We are proud to list at right 
the various manufacturers of equipment that 
went into our boat. 
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Designed by 

B. T. DOBSON, N. A. 
Built by 

PALMER SCOTT & COMPANY 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Easiness ooisc 050% seeeeee- Scripps Motor Company 
Engine Controls ..... Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Engine Synchronizer .............Synchro-Master 
Engine Instruments ... Barbour Stockwell Company 
Engine Choke Controls.....B & S Cable Company 
Engine Cushions...........U. S. Rubber Company 
Shafts..............International Nickel Company 


Shaft Struts—Logs—Rudders— Wheels 
lumbian Bronze Corporation 


Rubber Strut Bearings.....Lucian Q. Moffitt, Inc. 


Starting and Lightias Batteries 
The Electric Storage Battery Company 


Gasoline Driven Electric Generator : 
United States Motor Corporation 


Mufflers.........+2+00+..Savage Marine Company 
Gasoline and Oil............ Tbe Texas Company 
Marine Telephone.....The Hallicrafters Company 
Broadcast Receiver.......Wilcox-Gay Corporation 
Clock and Barometer......Chelsea Clock Company 
Compass and Binnacle ..E. S. Ritchie & Sons, Inc. 


Fire Protection Equipment 
-O-Two Fire Equipment Company 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


Gasoline and Water Tanks 
Gerstein and Cooper Company 
Life Rails 


Hazard Wire Rope Div. of Am. Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
Electric Windlass........ Ideal Windlass Company 


Electric Lighting System : ‘ 
Electronic Laboratories, Inc. 


Electric Wires and Cables ....General Cable Corp. 
Searchlight..............Portable Light Company 
Running Lights..........Wailcox Crittenden & Co. 
Hand Searchlight .....Koebler Manufacturing Co. 
Sailing Tender.............. Lhe Anchorage, Inc. 
Dock and Mooring Lines... Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Window Regulators.....Kearfoot Engineering Co. 
Electric Horns......... Tbe Sparks-Withington Co. 
Portlights........ The Rostand Manufacturing Co. 
Anchor ... Youngstown Welding & Engineering Co. 


Exterior and Interior Paint | : 
International Paint Company 


Decorative Fabrics..... ..-L. C. Chase & Company 
Monogrammed Bed Sheets.......Wamsutta Mills 
Blankets........Springfield Woolen Mills Company 
Towels............++++ Wellington Sears Company 
Koyalon Mattresses .....2..U. S. Rubber Company 
Toilets and Lavatories......Wilcox Crittenden Co. 
Thermal and Acoustical incendie Materials 


bber Company 
Cork Floor Coverings ...Cork Insulation Company 
Locks and Hardware........ Eagle Lock Company 
Flags and Ensigns.............Annin & Company 
Yacht Fittings..........The E. J. Willis Company 


Fishing Rods....Montague Rod and Reel Company 
Fishing Lines....Ashaway Line & Twine Company 
China Service.... Jackson Vitrified China Company 
Silver Service....sseeeees Oneida Community, Lid. 
Cooking Utensils ..Rome Manufacturing Company 


Welding Machine 
eneral Electric Company 
Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Company 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York * « « 
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London, May 14, 1941,— (CP) — Nor- 
way’s £15,000,000 in gold has long been 
safe on the other side of the Atlantic. 
How it got there is an amazing story of 
bravery and ingenuity in smuggling it 
past spies to the sea and safety. The story 
was told here by one who helped... 


(Courtesy of the Canadian Press Association) 


Aone the many stirring tales of the sea that have come out of the 
events of this war, was the strange story of the evacuation of Norway’s 
gold as told by Charles Rawlings in the February issue of Yacutine. The 
above clipping tells the beginning of it all. The rest, tied in with Raw- 
lings’ story, and a letter from an Englishman, make up but another ex- 
ample of the unsung deeds of courage that are taking place in obscure 
corners as the Battle of Britain rages on. 


Oscar Torp, Norway’s finance minister, was the only high member of 
the government left in Oslo when the Germans entered Oslo Fjord. He 
and a hand picked crew of Norwegian patriots had remained behind to 
make a desperate effort to transport their country’s gold to a safe refuge. 

Traveling only by night, Torp and his precious caravan of 30 gold-laden 
motor trucks inched slowly north toward Andalsnes, 300 miles distant, 
where safety and a means of transportation lay in British warships. Para- 
chute troops tried to capture the gold but, after hiding for four days, 
village guides were finally able to slip the band through the Nazi lines 
toward their destination, Andalsnes. There several cases of ingots were 
placed aboard a destroyer and the rest ferried across Ransdal Fjord to 
Molde. With spies everywhere, it was not long before the British cruiser 
into which the remainder of the gold was being loaded was attacked by 
Nazi bombers. Wave after wave of bombers flew over the town until, 
finally, the cruiser had to sail for safety, leaving behind half the gold, a 
raging inferno and a pile of rubbish where the town and the dock had 
once been. 

That night, loyal Norwegians crawled from the wreckage of their homes 
and, still mourning for the death of loved ones, were told what it was that 
lay in cases on the waterfront and what had to be done with it. Any boat 
still afloat in the fjord, pleasure craft, fishing boats, yachts, and even row- 
boats, were drafted, loaded, manned. By nightfall, this little fleet, sailed 
by descendants of the Vikings, was ready for the perilous journey which 
was to take them approximately 400 miles up the coast. The two yachts 
in which we are interested, Sinbad and Gometra, were undoubtedly mem- 
bers of this convoy right from the beginning that night in Ransdal Fjord. 
Up the coast the fleet traveled by night, hiding by day, camouflaged 
against the sides of the fjords, while Nazi bombers, informed of the prize 


slipping through their hands, scoured the land from above for signs of 


this motley crew. 

Charles Rawlings, while piecing his story together, found a Lieutenant 
Commander of the British Navy who had seen the two yachts, then deeply 
laden, towing out of Trondjen Fjord behind a small motor boat — another 
of the bits of evidence which give credence to this amazing tale. Somewhere 
south of the Lofoten Islands, the gold was wholly or partially transferred 
from the little fleet to the yachts and these “gold crates,’’ Gometra 
and Sinbad, were loaded on the deck of a Norwegian freighter as a precau- 
tion against the vessel’s being torpedoed on the long Atlantic voyage. 

An excerpt from a letter of an officer in the Royal Naval Reserve 
provides the next link in our story. 


“| was interested in the article ‘Crates — by Yacht Designers’ in your 
February issue. I have yet to check up on the particulars but I’m sure 
that the boat mentioned is Gometra, out of our yard in Scotland. Further, 
while doing an escort job in the Irish Sea last summer, we had to weave 
our way through a large convoy, also zig-zagging, and as we passed the 
nearest ship I saw on her deck two yachts. Involuntarily, I exclaimed: 
‘That’s Gometra, by George, or I don’t know yachts!’ The ship was a big 
Norwegian tramp and conjecture was rife in the wardroom afterwards 
until someone suggested a possible solution: that she had been bought by 
someone in Ireland and that the convoy would eventually foregather at 
Belfast, where the yachts would be unloaded. Nothing more was thought 
of it until I saw your article last month.” 


Tue freighter, after being seen in the Irish Sea, must have continued in 
convoy on to Canada, possibly stopping at the British Isles. Early in May 
the merchant ship’s arrival in an unknown Canadian port with two yachts 


WHAT HAPPENED TO NORWAY’S GOLD 
A Sequel to Charles Rawlings’ “Crates —By Yacht Designers” 
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on her deck, rumored to have been filled with part of the Norwegian 
gold, was reported in waterfront circles. One of the yachts, the Gometra, 
bought by ex-commodore E. A. Bell of the Royal Nova Scotia Y.S., made 
her debut in Canadian yachting this summer. 

Thus, with the report of Gometra’s sale, ends the story of the “pair of 
dirty faced but well-born girls” who were but two more members of the 
train of refugees that have come to this country from war-torn Europe — 
another of the yachting stories that have come and will come out of this 
war. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 37) 


bloated sails and dropsical bilges. When she does, I think my sprightly 
little beauty enjoys herself as much as I enjoy her. 


I’vz also sailed in boats of the leeway genus and I’d like to paint that 
picture first. Here she is (the hag type of boat), picturesque as billy-be- 
damned with her bag sails, her hand-taut backstay and her festooned 
halliards. A ruffle of air hits the water, her sails shake romantically, her 
sheet blocks thump the deck — and she sits, unmoved and immovable. 
A half empty bottle of sour milk is not only more buoyant but is more 
greatly endowed with character. The cat’s-paw becomes a gentle breeze 
and the old gal moves, reluctantly and feebly. The wind freshens, building 
up the sea, and she commences to go places — up and down. A sea swats 
her bow (a bow, incidentally, built solely to be swatted) and she falls off 
point, lies down and swoons. From the depths of unconsciousness she wea- 
rily arouses herself. The slick to windward once more starts moving astern. 
With great fury forward and utter futility aft, she parts the bright blue 
waters. Another sea socks her in the snoot and again she gathers sternway. 
She can’t take it. Were it possible to personify this potential derelict, she 
could be thought of as saying: “‘What’s the use? My destination is always 
five points on my weather bow. Nobody ever told me anything.”’ 

But your modern boat gets under way before the wind even caresses 
the surface of the water. There arises a beguiling little murmur from her 
bow. If you’re below you hear also the whisper of weed or bubbles at her 
water line. She as much as exclaims: “We're going places!” The wind 
freshens and quickens her spirit. Look astern and you’ll see no deviation 
from the truthful inscription of her passage. More wind. She heels to her 
rail and at this angle of sailing you’ll see that there is something almost 
sentient in the thrust of her bow. She looks to windward. She goes # 
windward to meet this life-giving force, to get to the heart of the matter, 
to escape from all things disillusioning and hopeless that lie to leeward of 
her. If the sea slows her, she does not sink back in a pall of gloom. She 
shakes herself and presses into it with lively skill and spirit. And I —® 
you — sitting privileged at her helm and feeling the responsive movement 
of this eager creature, know damn well she’s enjoying herself. 
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hth @ Paint dries because the linseed oil base oxidizes and 
: gradually hardens to a tough, glossy film. But, in the marine 
engine oil you use, you do not want the properties which 
om cause paint to dry. For when oil oxidizes the result is varnish 
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line No, you do not want an oil which oxidizes. Yet it required 
vate the development of new refining methods to produce the | 
off a improved Duplex...a marine engine oil which successfully 
i resists the normal tendency of most oils to oxidize... which 
blue fights to stay as it is and to retain its full lubricating value 
po until time to change... which keeps your engine clean and 
rays gives maximum protection at all heats and speeds. Exhaust- 
ive, impartial tests* have proved conclusively that this im- 
. proved Duplex is the modern marine engine oil for modern 
her marine engines...that in your boat it will insure better en- 
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AND HERE'S WHY... 


@ Lower fuel consumption — better operating economy — 
more economical fuel. 


@ Reduced fire hazard — lower cost for fire insurance. 


@ Longer life —less maintenance expense, due to more 
rugged construction. 


BUDA-LANOVA "Low Pressure” Diesel Marine En- 
gines operate on the well-known 4-cycle principle, to 
give maximum economy of both fuel and lubricating 
oil, repairs and upkeep. They operate on about one- 
half as many gallons of fuel as do gasoline engines, 
due to greater efficiency in converting heat energy 
into mechanical energy. 


Another reason for maximum economy is the lighter 
weight of BUDA-LANOVA Diesels. When your boat 
is Buda powered, there is no necessity for sacrificing 
speed due to added weight. Because —despite the 
fact that Diesels generally outweigh gasoline engines, 
the combined weight of a BUDA-LANOVA Diesel, 
plus the fuel oil required for an average cruising 
range, is almost always much less than the weight of 
a gasoline engine of equal power, with fuel required 
for the same distance. Write for complete information. 


THE BUDA COMPANY a 


Commercial Ave. 
HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILL. 
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NORTH TO THE GOLDEN GATE 


(Continued from page 31) 


for the last leg, to San Francisco Bay, seventy-five miles to the north, 

The rest was easy. A following wind, mild sea and good visibility brought 
us off the San Francisco beaches at daybreak, where we sailed through the 
crab fishing fleet, out on the daily task of supplying the market. Still mor 
fortuitous, a heavy tide was sweeping in through the Golden Gate with 
incredible speed. The Gate was literally dancing and the cook below had 
no difficulty in scrambling the eggs for breakfast; they merely sat and 
scrambled themselves. Even before the breakfast dishes were stowed away, 
the Coast Guard drew alongside, to our surprise, just as we passed beneath 
the great span over the Golden Gate. We assured the officer in charge that 
our influence upon the Mexican elections !1ad been negligible and that we 
were not carrying the wrong kind of literature. Our honesty impressed the 
officials and we slipped on across a quiet Bay which was scarcely yet awake 
for the day’s work. Fifteen hours in from Santa Cruz, Colleen stood at rest 
in her Berkeley mooring, content with the summer’s cruise and, with her 
crew, ready to do it all over again. 


To those who will come after, a word of advice may not be amiss. One 
factor often forgotten is that summer coastwise sailing is often a cold busi. 
ness. Only a dry, warm sailor is a comfortable sailor and there is no sub 
stitute for an ample supply of full-length woolens. The same is true ofa 
slicker suit — the best seem to be the coat and trouser outfits — and boots, 
But even this equipment is of little value unless properly applied. Dressing 
for wet weather should never be a slapdash business; build up a solid 
foundation of long woolens and sweaters and lash on the slickers before the 
sea moves in around your neck. Once wet, you'll stay wet, a condition which 
can be avoided only by preparing in advance. 

Navigation problems need not trouble the amateur. If the visibility is 
good, there should be no difficulty; but, if the fog is persistent, the ship's 
dead reckoning must be watched carefully. Colleen carries a patent log and 
it yields surprisingly accurate results. 

Above all, it must be borne in mind that this is all outside sailing with 
no reliable shelters. Any well-found ship can sail up or down the coast with 
ease, provided always that she is equipped to go to sea and that her crewis 
not afraid of a good measure of heavy weather. It is not a fair weather ares 
and the majority of those who come to grief seem to be ships whose owners 
were prepared rather for an afternoon sail than a fifty-mile blow off Point 
Concepcion. 


A SMALL BOAT TRAILER 


(Continued from page 34) 


bronze, to minimize corrosion. The bracket, of course, is padded wher’ 
it comes in contact with the stern of the boat. 

The roller may be made of two pieces of 2” by 4” soft pine, grooved and 
casein-glued together around the axle. As it is easier to make a rectangular 
groove than a half round one, use a piece of square bar stock for the roller 
axle. The projecting ends of the axle should be turned concentric with the 
roller. Hardwood pillow blocks, fastened to the tops of the projecting ends 
of the side planks, support the roller. For heavier boats, a neat gadget 
would be a small, one-wheel roller truck to carry the bow of the boat up 

















Fig. 7. How the frames are laid out, with allowance for padding 
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for Havana's 
- Choicest Cigars 


dunhi 





















ae most critical smokers regularly 
turn to Alfred Dunhill of London for the fine im- 
ported Havanas they prefer. It is at the New 
| York home of this internationally famous tobac- 
conist that you find the widest selection of 
Havana cigars in the United States — world- 
renowned brands expertly chosen for their in- 
imitable quality, for their unsurpassable flavour 
and bouquet. In all shapes, all sizes, all prices. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT — We are efficiently equipped to 
handle orders by mail in all parts of the United States. Write for 
our illustrated Cigar Catalogue for complete information on prices, 
packings and brands. Visit our Cigar Humidor when in New York. 








Section of Celebrated Alfred Dunhill Cigar Humidor — the nation’s 

largest. Here scientific control of temperature and humidity keeps 

Havana's finest cigars in their perfectly matured condition—tfurther 
enhancing their delicate flavour and fragrance. 


alfreddanh; 


S/ondonr 


Fifth Avenue at Fiftieth 
New York, N. Y. 
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Fig. 8. The side planks are brought together forward and attached to the stem 


groove in the keel plank when hauling out. A windlass could be mounted 
on the stem of the trailer at its upper end. If so, the stem should be strength- 
ened by a couple of diagonal braces back to the side planks. 

The author has added two brackets to the after trailer frame; these carry 
side clearance lights just outside the wheels. As the tread is a few inches 
wider than normal, this is a good precaution. The wiring is double strand, 
rubber covered, and all connections are soldered. The connection to the 
car consists of a two-prong Jones radio plug and socket. The socket is 
flush-mounted in the sheet metal to one side of the trunk opening and is 
wired to the tail light circuit of the car. 

The trailer hitch should comply with the motor vehicle regulations of 
the state in which it is to be used, both as to size and method of attach- 
ment to the car. A couple of holes can be bored through the side planks of 
the trailer just abaft the stem to take the safety chain. One should not be 
without this, no matter what the regulations. 


Tue “bilge keels” or stringers to which the springs of the trailer shown 
are attached are made of birch; where they intersect the after frame, both 
frame and stringer are notched together. The forward ends of the springs 
go to gusset plates bolted either side of the stringer, and the shackles at the 
after ends of the springs have one bolt through the spring and one through 
the stringer. The resultant wood to metal shackle bearing is adequate in view 
of the light loads carried and the strength of the birch. If Oregon pine or 
similar wood is used, it would be well to put in a couple of through bolts on 
either side of the shackle hole, and at right angles to it, to make sure the 
wood will not split. 

In finishing the trailer, all exposed steel parts should be given a couple 
of coats of lead chromate base paint to prevent rust. A good grade of house 
paint provides adequate protection for the wood. I chose white for my own 
trailer so that it may be easily seen at night. 


Worry-Free trailing and the ease with which the boat can be launched 
or hauled out, even under adverse conditions, will be ample reward for the 
planning and effort involved in the construction of a trailer of this type. 


SANTIAGO, CUBA, SAFE FOR YACHTSMEN 


> Ina recent article by Henry Howard on a cruise in Haiti and Cuba, he 
made some reference to health conditions in Santiago at the time of his 
visit there. The voyage in question was made some eight years ago, just 
after the hurricane of 1933. The conditions mentioned in the article were 
apparently those that prevailed at that time. 

Inasmuch as the exact date of the voyage was not given in the article, 
it seems only fair to point out that these conditions do not prevail in Cuba 
now and that we have word from the Cuban Tourist Bureau and from the 
American Consul at Santiago that the health conditions in that city are 
excellent and that no yachtsman or visitor need hesitate to visit that 
city nowadays. 
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Sailors know that an order at sea calls for instant 
obedience. And wise boatmen have learned from 
experience that an able cruiser must give the same 
unhesitating, trustworthy response to every command 
of helm and throttle. True handling ease and de- 
pendable performance — like roomy interiors, real 
economy, and staunch seaworthiness— have been 
outstanding features of Richardson Cruisers for more 
than 30 years. Even a novice, after a few hours’ in- 


die Miitiaipit lis _— Tate Chisiapaastiiiietiiast 
“AYE, AYE, SIR!” 


struction, can take the controls of any new Richardson 
and find her agile, sure and certain in all maneuvers. 
You'll find the trim, spacious, seaworthy cruiser you've 
always wanted in the 1941 Richardson Fleet — and 
you'll find the price a pleasant surprise, thanks to 
Richardson’s specialization in cruiser building and 
modern production methods. Write today for catalog 
F-41 illustrating 9 sleek new standard models in 26, 
31, 33 and 37 foot hulls. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC., 368 Sweeney Street, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 











SHE LAUGHS AT TOUGH WEATHER. This smart, seaworthy 
new 33-foot Richardson is available with luxurious sleeping 
accommodations for either four or six, The ease of handlin 
and extra roominess means cruising in real comfort — wit 
economy greater than many smaller boats. 





DESIGNED BY SPARKMAN AND STEPHENS, this fairlined 
new Richardson 31-footer provides separate sleeping accom- 
modations for two couples in the spacious deckhouse and large 
forward cabin. Sleek, agile, sturdy — and economical — she’s 
a dream-boat for the man who is his own skipper. 





YOU WON'T BELIEVE SHE'S ONLY 26 FEET! This new 
Richardson 26-footer is a revelation to owners of many larger 
boats. Full headroom in toilet, galley and main cabin, ample 
locker space, an oversize cockpit, and full-length berths keep 
four comfortable on long cruises. 





Hall-Scott DEFENDER engines, in 
both the 630 h.p. and the super- 
charged 900 h.p. models, as well as 
Hall-Scott 250-275 h.p. INVADERS, 
are now supplementing the work 
of the destroyers of two navies in 
a variety of smaller craft— motor 
torpedo boats, aircraft rescue boats, 


and picket and coastal patrol boats. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR € 
Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company, 2850 7th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 WEST 3lst ST 


907 WESTERN AVE. + IN NEW EN 


THE INTERRUPTED RENDEZVOUS 


(Continued from page 40) 


The Elsa Brand’s big sea anchor was soon hauled aboard and the Sheila 
again headed for Palm Beach with the big trader in tow. It took some 
minutes to get her moving and our engines were roaring under the strain. 
The Elsa Brand had drifted northward with the Gulf Stream’s flow, almost 
40 miles since she broke down. She was approximately 35 miles out, off 
Palm Beach, when we picked her up. 

The next half hour was uneventful. Sheila ploughed along, doing a sur- 
prisingly good job. The Elsa’ Brand was about 200 feet astern, trailing 
along on a taut hawser. Everything was going fine. Suddenly, Sheila 
surged forward as if shot from a gun. I lost my balance and fell backwards 
over Mike, both of us landing in a pile on the cockpit floor. The tow line 
had parted. 

“This time it’s been cut,’’ said Mike, as he and Jimmie, who had been 
hauling in the dripping hawser, pulled the end aboard. We had circled 
around to pick up our tow and, as I put the Sheila alongside, Mike and I 
climbed aboard, leaving Jimmie in charge of Sheila. 


Brand met us half way up the bridge steps. “Line parted, Captain 
O’ Leary?” 

‘‘Parted, hell! It’s been cut,’’ said Mike, “an’ we’re gonna have a little 
conf’rence right now. Someone’s tryin’ t’ keep ye here fer some reason,”’ 
added Mike, as the small door of the bridge shut behind them. 

“What possible reason could there be?’”’ asked Brand. 

“Did ye iver consider that this is a British vessel and that Great Britain 
is at war? Why, man, there’s enough meat aboard this boat ter keep a 
sea raider goin’ fer months, an’ ye said yerself ye had fifty drums av oil 
forward.”’ 

“‘T never thought of that,’’ said Brand, “being an American myself made 
me overlook it. Do you suppose that this has been all arranged for some 
raider to intercept us tonight?” 

“It’s the only thing that does make sense ta me,’’ answered Mike. 
“Where’s thet guy Schneider?” 

“Probably in his cabin; I’ll send for him.”’ 

‘What a set-up!” continued Mike. “Here ye are a ship full av stores an’ 
no radio or engine — why, man, it’s made t’ order fer a raider.”’ 


-> LOS ANGELES, CAL 


LAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO 


AR COM PANY 


, Berkeley, Calif. 
» SEATTLE, WASH 


131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS 


5041 SANTA FE AVE 


The colored boy whom Brand had sent after Schneider returned. “ Ain 


in his cabin, sah, an’ I didn’t see ’im on deck.” . 

“Get all hands up here as quickly as possible,’ commanded Brand, 
Several minutes later, they were all assembled in the tiny room. “I w 
you men to find Mr. Schneider and bring him to me,’’ Brand instructed. 
At that moment, a beam of light sweeping skyward was observed through 
the window of the pilot house. 

“That must be him with a flashlight!’”’ shouted Brand. ‘‘Go get him!” 

Mike and I joined the pack. After a while all reported back to the bridge 
There was no sign of Schneider. 

“The Sheila!”” shouted Mike, and we tore down the steps and aboar 
Jimmie was seated, rubbing his head. ‘Someone slugged me,’’ he groaned. 
I saw that the hatch in the cockpit over the engines had been lifted 
moment later, I saw why: the distributor caps on both engines were throws 
back and the rotors were missing. 

“Glory be!” exclaimed Mike. “Glory be.’ 

“Lucky for us,” I said, “that I’ve got two spare ones in my ditty bo 

After this, Brand assembled the crew and explained what he thou 
was happening. So, armed with everything from cleavers to razors, t 
took to the various posts assigned them and stood guard. 

We were under way again shortly, Mike in the Sheila and Jimmie and: 
on the bridge of the big boat. Some time later, one of the Bahamians ¢ 
to the bridge and reported a periodical flash of light shooting towards 
heavens east of us. 

“Boy, this story’s gonna way more than pay for my vacation,” happ 
reflected Jimmie, as we stood by the window looking eastward. All ligh 
had been ordered out some time before and the Sheila was just an outli 
in the dark ahead. 

“There it is again!” shouted Jimmie, as a large light some four or fi 
miles away extended a shaft towards the heavens. A shout from the m 
stationed at the bow directed our attention aloft. Stepping out on d 
we saw a beam of light directed skyward from the roof of our own p: 
house. There was a wild scramble for the roof and a badly frightened Neg 
was brought to the cabin. After some questioning by Brand, he fin 
admitted that Schneider had paid him to do it and made promises 
riches in the future. The Negro had been Schneider’s helper. » 

Mike evidently had observed from the Sheila what had taken place i@ for 
we now headed north with the Stream under us and, from the way we wé 
moving, I knew that Sheila’s engines were delivering their utmost. 
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THERE IS A 
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bible 


FOR|EVERY TYPE OF CRAFT! 
No matter what type of craft you operate 
ate an buy a Hallicrafters Radiotele- 
phone that will answer all your commu- 
nications requirements wherever you 
cruise. Prices start at $149.50. 


the hy allicrafters co. 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Used by 33 Governments 
Sold en 89 Countries 































The fleet of fast, powerful MOTOR 
TORPEDO BOATS is equipped 
with 


JOES 


Heavy Duty Gears 


Double Cone Clutch — Full Power — Full Speed 
100% Reverse, with 


LOW CENTER of GRAVITY 


Low center of gravity permits low engine installa- 
tion, shallow oil pan. Installs either end of engine. 
Rugged Cone Clutch design dampens out vibra- 
tion. Direct drive through clutches—no idle 
churning in oil. 


U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, are using in large 
quantities several sizes and types of Joes Gears 


Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 21 Fox St, New Haven, Conn. 


















Joes REVERSE AND REDUCTION 
GEARS 
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YACHTING A 


light from the other boat was seen from time to time pricking the sky but 
our new course was ‘taking us farther away. 

It was some time after two when Mike again altered course and headed 
westward. The rest of the night was uneventful. Of Schneider, there was 
no sign. 

Dawn found us within a mile of the Florida coast, our course now south 
to make up for our northerly run in the Stream the night before. The 
palm-fringed beach of Hobe Sound was on our starboard beam and the 
palatial ocean front estates gleamed in the light of the early morning sup, 

Mike signalled for relief and Jimmie and I climbed aboard. Breakfast over, : 
Jimmie called his paper in New York through Sheila’s radio telephone. - 

“Now ye’ve done it!’”’ exclaimed Mike, as he crawled into his bunk. 
‘‘There’ll be a millyun av thim newspaper nuts waitin’ fer us whin we git ~ 
in. Did ye find thet feller Schneider?” 

“He must have jumped overboard,”’ said Jimmie. 

“Maybe he was a ghost,” laughed Mike. ‘By the way, Tom, don’t push 
’er too hard; we ain’t got any too much gas left.” 

A flood tide through the Palm Beach Inlet eased our passage into Lake 
Worth and across to the Port of Palm Beach dock at Kelsey City. Mike’s 
earlier prediction proved true; a swarm of reporters and cameramen 
awaited us on the dock. 

Maggie O’Leary and Mike’s daughter Peggy were with them. Peggy 
threw her arms around her father. ‘Dad, you’re a hero!” 

“T’m no sech thing,” said Mike, “‘I merely towed a boat in that was in 
distress.” 

“But the newspapers, Dad, they’re full of things about your outwitting 
a@ sea raider.” 

“ Aw! Thet was just Jimmie here.”’ 

Jimmie smiled. “‘We couldn’t have done it without ’im,” he said and 
winked at Peggy. 

The police and customs men were aboard the Elsa Brand, searching for 
Schneider. They found him, half conscious and nearly frozen, hiding in one 
of the big refrigerators. He had evidently dodged in there during the seareh. 

“Why didn’t ye use yer radio telephone for help?” demanded Maggie, 

“An’ give our position away?” answered Mike. 

Brand came aboard. “I don’t know how to thank you, Captain, but . . .” 

Mike interrupted. ‘Fer what? We had a good time and made two hun- 
dred bucks.” 

“Did you see the raider?” asked one of the reporters of Mike. 

“Listen, you fellows,” Jimmie broke in, ‘this is my exclusive story!” 

“Thet’s right,’”’ agreed Mike, “‘it’s Jimmie’s story.” 

+ + + 

“T’ll need an engineer and, perhaps, a captain,” said Brand. “I wonder 
if I could interest you and Tom in the job.” 

“Notonyerlife!”” Mike answered. ‘‘ We’redueat Montauk for thesummer 
season in a little over a month. We have our own boat to worry about.” 

“Would you consider pinch-hitting for a while until I can get someone?” 

“Don’t ye doit, Mike!” It was Maggie. ‘‘ Ye’re not much good but I’m 
not wantin’ thim Germans ta be a-shootin’ at ye.” : 

“T’m too tired ter be thinkin’,” sighed Mike, ‘‘I’ll see ye t’morra, if ye 
will all excuse me.” He started Sheila’s motors and pocketed Mr. Brand's 
check. We headed for our own berth four miles down the lake, at the West 
Palm Beach city dock. . 


Nore: Further adventures of Captain O’Leary, and how he met up with 
a raider will appear in the September issue of YAcHTING. 





A HOME AFLOAT CAN BE JUST THAT! 


(Continued from page 47) 


9. Use a large mirror, or a couple of small ones if there is room, to reflect the 
light from windows or portholes. 


The low headroom of most small boats may be made to appear higher by: 


1. Painting overhead a tint of the color of the walls, and never a contrasting 
color. 

2. Hanging all curtains straight and keeping them as long as possible. 

3. Introducing a narrow panelling, extending from the baseboard of the walls 
to the ceiling. 

4, Stressing the vertical, and never the horizontal line. 


In general, the idea is that the deep colors (brown, red, deep blue and 
black) will make the cabin seem smaller; on the other hand, the light colors 
(tan, gray, light green, blue and rose) cause it to appear larger. Since the 
cabin is used as the sleeping room, a combination of green and white is 
always a good choice. Soft green paint may be chosen for the walls, with 
the draperies off-white and lined with green. The floor may be painted 
off-white, with its waterproof carpet or linoleum matching the walls. The 
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(>, As Me years pile wp_YOUR OWENS slays young 


It’s fun owning a yacht like this! She’s formed as 














old in her first party dress. Yes, there’s an ingen- 


iously youthful air about her. There’s a slim, modern 
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year after year, you'll use her... and use her hard! 


simply and cleanly .. . and as radiant as a 15-year- 


But those deceptively slim, sleek hull lines concea. 


stout, steam-bent white oak frames and Everdur 


, - f look to her flowing lines . . . a silversmith feeling in screwed mahogany planking. You see, Owens be- 
FS 
amen eBoy the fine touches of stainless steel . . . an impression lieves good things should last. And when at last you 


of speed in her water-form hull. 
Naturally, you'll want to “show her off.” 
You'll pick a mean, nasty day . . . a day when scud- 


ding clouds wrinkle the surface of the water. You’l, 


take her out into murderous seas... trying your 


hardest to break that proud spirit. Day after day, 


reluctantly trade her in for a newer model, you'll get a 


mighty pleasant surprise at her re-sale value! 


Write quickly to the Owens Yacht Company, Dun- 


dalk, Baltimore, Md., for Catalog Y-13. Get the 


low-down on this smoothie. 


\_| 


There’s no obligation! 











furniture should have bright coverings. If a nautical motif is desired, 
marine designs can be used in the decoration of linen, china, etc. 

Transforming a diminutive cruiser into a satisfactory floating home is, 
then, almost entirely a matter of observing the right rules. The choice of 
materials and decorations remains wide. If you plan to buy a boat for a 
summer home, or if the cabin dimensions of the boat you already own 
sometimes irk you, by all means put these rules to work. They will prove 
that successful family life afloat does not depend as much on dimension as 
on good planning and decorative smartness. 

Let us say that you now have painted out that dark woodwork and re- 
placed two footstools and a whatnot with a mirror. You’ve disposed of the 
china dog that stood in a corner, putting in its place a box that holds all 
sorts of useful gadgets. You’ve taken ashore that easy chair that was far 
too large and now devote its place to, say, a cedar chest, the top of which 
serves as a window seat. Your boat is light and cheerful, furnished in ex- 
cellent taste. A perfect job, you think, and so she is. But she will not con- 
tinue to be, unless you keep everything just as it is. 

Housekeeping aboard’a boat involves a special set of rules and a tech- 
nique all its own. The nautical wife’s problems are different from those of her 
sisters on land. Instead of learning how to manage a big home, she must learn 
how to manage in a small one. Neatness is the watchword. The minute cloth- 
ing is permitted to remain slung over chairs, or magazines and newspapers 
are allowed to accumulate in piles, a sense of confusion is the result. 


ly addition to keeping everything in its proper place, everything aboard 
a small boat must be kept in good repair. In small quarters, furniture gets 
twice the wear that it does in a large house. So the rug or carpet, if there is 
one, must be swept several times a day, the furniture polished frequently, 
and all spots and scratches attended to without delay. Nobody can expect 
to be happy in a boat where the chairs need cleaning, the radio won’t work 
and the floor is littered with useless doodads. It just can’t be done. 

To sum it all up, let us put it this way: Your home afloat is necessarily 
small ; it should, therefore, be perfectly furnished and kept as neat as a pin. 
There should be no drawers with contents spilling out, no huge pieces of 
furniture to give an overcrowded look, and no corners jammed with purely 
ornamental objects. Everything must be spotless and shining. In a word, 
the cabin should be so perfect that you will enjoy every minute you spend 
in keeping it that way. 


A PLEA FOR COOPERATION 


(Continued from page 37) 


booklet and a faithful adherence to the instructions it contains (reduced to 
fundamentals on the card) is your best insurance against trouble. 

Yes, you may have difficulties that the book doesn’t mention — some- 
thing that can perhaps be traced directly to some foolish blunder on the 
part of one of our workmen; but, as long as the human element remains 
in industry, these blunders are to be expected. Such troubles are easily 
analyzed, classified and handled to a satisfactory¥ conclusion, whereas 
those difficulties which arise from ignorance or neglect are the headaches 
that are hard to diagnose and cure. 

We looked up the word ‘‘service’”’ in Webster recently, and found some 
interesting interpretations. 


1. Performance of labor for the benefit of another or at another’s command. 
2. Attendance of an inferior, hired helper, slave. 

3. Work of supply and repairs, done to meet the needs of customers. 

4. Friendly offices, professional assistance. 


We like that last one! It has the right spirit: “ Friendly offices.”’ 

Our service men can tell you that many customers, we regret to say, 
treat them as though they belonged under classification No. 2. 

Frequently, the interpretation is all one-sided, as in No. 1. 

No. 3 is all right but, for our purposes, we’d like to reword it to read: 
“Done to meet the mutual needs of customers and manufacturers.” 


To fulfil its end, service must be a two-way street. You may think it’s 
all our fault and we may think it’s all yours but, if we are both sincerely 
seeking the cause and are willing to be truthful, we’ll soon find the answer. 

There are many cases on record in our files where both you and we have 
been innocent victims of a situation over which we had no control. 

Take the case of the Yacht X which, on her maiden voyage to Florida, 
was laid up at Y for several days with electrical trouble — a burned out 
magnetic switch and starting motor destroyed. The service man eventually 
found that a leaking hatch allowed salt water to drip on the switch; when 
the switch stuck, the starter burned out. 

Another is the case of a commercial boat that had operated successfully 
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For SAFETY on 
wet, heeling decks 


ToP- SIDERS 


On every patented Sperry 
Top-Sider Safety Sole there are 
octopus-like tentacles to grip heel- 
ing, slippery decks. Safe for bright- 
work, too—the only herringbone 
sole with no space between seg- 
ments to pick - sand and dirt. 
Top-Sider Oxfords, white or navy, 
4.50. Top-Sider elk hide moccasins, 
white or brown, 6.50. At leading 
stores. If you cannot obtain Top- 
Siders in your community, write 
direct. Ask for booklet B-3. 


SPERRY TOP-SIDER FOOTWEAR 


15 Main Street, Beacon Falls, Connecticut 













































REVERIE III—FITLER EQUIPPED | 
"9 Debutante of the High 25 - 


When a sportsman starts out to build his ideal boat, perfection 
may be expected. Mr. Franklin F. Moore, owner of Reverie III; 
Mr. E. Lockwood Haggas, designer, and Charles P. Leek & Sons, 
i builder, all are to be congratulated upon their outstanding 
achievement. 

FITLER, too, is proud to be associated 
with such a distinguished triumvirate. 
Reverie Ill “is equipped with over 400 
feet of Fitler Rope in accordance with 
the original specifications. 


Look for the Blue and Yellow Colored 
gia Reg. No. 245091, U. S. Patent 
Office. 





THE EDWIN H. FITLER CO. 


Manufacturers of Quality Rope for Over a Century—Established 1804 
MAIN OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Chicago St. Lovis los Angeles San Francisco Portland 


















































YACHTING 


for a year in northern waters and then went south. On arrival, serious 
trouble was reported, and the resulting bill was $1,400! The shipyard had 
installed a slipshod control system that caused the clutch to slip more or 
less constantly, with the result that, eventually, the clutch plates were 
ground into powdered steel which circulated with the lubricating 9jj 
through the entire engine and almost destroyed it. This owner demanded 
that the manufacturer foot the bill! 

Nothing is more irritating to the owner than a breakdown that ties up 
his boat or plant while repairs are being made. Nothing is more irritating 
to the engine manufacturer than to be arbitrarily charged with full re. 
sponsibility for that breakdown, regardless of the circumstances. 


Tux are two sides to every story and the truth lies buried somewhere in 
the maze of claims and counterclaims that arise from almost every diff- 
culty. We may be stepping in where angels fear to tread but we have an 
abiding faith that the truth will out in most cases if both parties will apply 
the golden rule as a measuring stick of responsibility. 

We have endeavored to give you the best Diesel engine that experienced 
engineers and the most modern production facilities available can produce, 
We have taken every step humanly possible to acquaint you with the im- 
portance of proper care and maintenance. This letter is a further attempt 
to be helpful by sharing with you some of our experiences from which the 
do’s and dont’s of Diesel engine maintenance may be learned and practiced, 
Certainly the subject is of mutual interest, and a brief discussion of some 
of its problems should promote a better understanding. 


MY SHORTEST CRUISE 


(Continued from page 36) 


powerful hand flashlight (name on request) upon the mainsail. Just in 
time, the Boston steamship veered to port and with a rush raced by usa 
biscuit toss away. In the cabin, Henry and Pete slept on. Sound sleepers 
miss a lot of fun. 

An hour later, the wind fell again and the sea rose. Spray slapped aboard, 
the boom slatted around distressingly and woke all hands. 

““Where’s the dory?” yelled someone. 

“T cut her adrift two hours ago,”’ came back the answer. “‘Couldn’t bail 
her in this sea nor make headway towing her full of water.” 

“Damn!” commented the owner. 

Two months later, I passed that dory in the Mystic River, in tow of a 
fishing boat. At the wheel of the fishing boat was a 200-pound fisherman 
six feet three inches over all. I let it pass. 

We drifted on toward Montauk — which wasn’t where we wanted to go. 
Something had to be done. As there was no wind and a heck of a sea by 
this time, it clearly was the duty of the engineer to start the engine. 

So the engineer started the engine. On the very first try. If Bret Harte 
thought the heathen Chinee peculiar, what would he have thought of the 
single cylinder (one-lung) make-and-break gasoline engine? It skipped a 
bit at times, just to give us all heart failure, but it would pick up and resume 
in the nick of time. 

As the owner was now in familiar waters and had gone through Watch 
Hill Passage many times in fog and storm, by night and day, he took over 
the navigator’s duties, by common consent and his own insistence, and 
turned Querida’s bow toward the three white and one red flash of Watch 
Hill Light. With sails furled, we made in toward Gangway Rock bell, ran 
through the Passage to Napatree and down Fishers Island Sound till 
off Stonington. 

That old fishing port, with its friendly beckoning lights, proved too 
much for Querida’s sleepy crew and we made in to the harbor. At 4:00 
a.m., we dropped anchor; at 4:05 a.m., all hands were sound asleep. 


Lone after sun-up, church bells roused us. Breakfast revived flagging 
spirits. We held another consultation. Less than 24 hours of our available 
time remained before the business world would require our presence 
(this was our interpretation) and we were a hundred or so miles from our 
destination. It seemed unwise to continue, short-handed as we were— 
that is, short of time, short of temper and short of an engine. So we did 
the simplest thing. We changed our destination. 

Noank was near at hand and there a boatbuilder of long acquaintance 
had a yard and shop. The decision to leave Querida IV in his hands till 
summer was greeted with bursts of enthusiasm. Immediately the crew 
deserted, with the exception of the faithful engineer, who cranked our 
way from Stonington till a passing lobsterman took us in tow. 

So ended my shortest cruise. But happy years of cruising, thrilling days 
of fishing and many day sails — some exciting, in gales of wind; others, 
peaceful but none the less pleasurable — were in store for me aboard that 
sturdy, faithful sloop. Another engine, however, was the first “improve 
ment,” and a wise dealer gave me a generous allowance for the old engine 
—with the understanding that I sink it at the bottom of the harbor. 
Which I did, with gusto. It made an excellent mooring. 
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HIS NEW AUXILIARY, designed by S. S. Crocker. 

i, et built by Carl N. Beetle, should give lots of ' 
service to her owner. For she’s put-together to stay 
"with traditional seagoing metals. Everdur screws 
and bolts take care of the important job of fasten- 
ing her planking to the frames. Throughout the en- 
tire boat, brass and bronze have been used wher- 
_ ever metal must give dependable, rust-free service. 


The “big three’ behind any good boat are de- 
sign, construction, and materials. When it comes to 
materials, Anaconda Products have been a “‘first’” 
with leading naval architects and builders for a 
long, long time. Years of experience have taught 

them these metals can be depended on in every 
The "New Bedford 29” — \ ‘ : _ \.. \way. That is why you so often see and hear the 
stannch newstock motor sailer \\ : statement: ‘‘She’s Everdur™ fastened, Tobin Bronze* 
Panel hagsaley Ks 7, ‘ shafted, and finished with Anaconda Copper, Brass and 
Beetle, New Bedford, Mass. “GX \\% Bronze throughout!” *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


41182 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company ¢ In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
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131 State St., Boston 








The BARNACLE -Ready to Go 


Recently tried out under sail and power to the complete satisfaction of her 
designer. 34’ x 23’ 5” x 8’ 6” x 5’ 4”. Four cylinder Alden Special Gray 


Motor. Sleeps four. Double stateroom. $4850 
COASTWISE CRUISER also ready for immediate delivery. 36’ 5” x 26’ x 
99” x 5’ 3”. $5950 


These boats cannot be duplicated at present prices 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


PGP s™ 


in New York, 545 Fifth Ave. 








CITY STATE 
If interested in our profitable dealership, please check here oO Y-8 } 


Ra, STOCK YOUR GALLEY 





To introduce new items in the Yachtsman’s 
line of fully-prepared foods we offer a special 
introductory package, delivered postpaid to 
your club, for only one dollar ($1.25 west of the 
ry me You get: one can of Beef Stew, one 


of Chili 


on Carne, one of Brown Gravy, and a 


large can each of Navy Beans and Tomato 
Juice. Five big cans with “Bilge-Proof” mark- 
ings that permanently identify the contents. 
Pin a dollar bill to the coupon and mail it today! 





PROVISION CO., WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
Please send ‘introductory package and 


full information on Yachtsman’s Fine 
oods. I am enclosing $ 









ADDRESS 




















YACHTING 
ROLLING DOWN TO OLD VIRGINNY 


(Continued from page 25) 


hours of Monday morning. She had short-tacked down the Long Island 
and Jersey beaches all Saturday night and Sunday, getting in close enough 
to New York to pick up Navesink light Sunday evening. There, after 
several hours of light airs and calms, she got going again in a nice little 
breeze and smooth water. When the wind faired, she was somewhere south 
of Barnegat. Her big spinnaker was immediately set and for the next 30 
hours she skimmed the fish weirs and sea buoys from there on down the 
coast at a seven- to eight-knot pace. 

Meanwhile, Revonoc and Hother, also in Class B, had sailed most of the 
first night on the starboard tack and then short-tacked in almost to the 
Jersey coast all day Sunday. They were not far offshore and somewhere 
off Atlantic City when the easterly picked them up after a minimum of 
slatting early Monday morning. At that time, they were nearer Chesa- 
peake Lightship than any of the others in either class, with the possible 
exception of Spookie which had dug out almost directly southward and, 
instead of fair winds, had light and variable airs and an extended session 
of sail drill. Tiny Teal, a Rhodes ‘‘27,”’ and Lucky Star, Dick Hill’s Coast- 
wise Cruiser, had short-tacked down the rhumb line and picked up the 
nor’easter in good style and could all but see Revonoc and Hother over the 
horizon ahead. 

Among the big fellows, things were going much the same way. Vamarie 
and Blitzen had tacked to the westward early Sunday morning, the big 
Navy ketch crossing the famous cutter with the big fore triangle by a scant 
half mile. They both stood in toward the coast and were a little inside the 
rhumb line early Monday. Vamarie’s navigator reported that when the 
new breeze struck in the big ketch never even lost headway. As the wind 
freed, they brought her up to the course and then set the ballooner. No 
sooner was that kite trimmed, than down it came in favor of the spin- 
naker. 

Along the coast and out as far as the rhumb line, the nor’easter piped up 
gloriously and gave those fortunate enough to be in close a merry romp 
down the coast: Vamarie’s anemometer showed up to 28 miles in the puffs 
and she carried away one spinnaker. Several of the others had various 
spinnaker difficulties and proved once again that one of the most important 
sails in an ocean racer’s forepeak is a second spinnaker. The skies were over- 
cast but it was perfectly dry on deck and, since the breeze didn’t extend far 
offshore, the sea made up only moderately. 


Tuose outside the rhumb line were looking for the same conditions but 
did not find them and had to be content with what was left of the sou’ wester 
and light variable winds. Among these was “the little Coastwise Cruiser 
Rubaiyat IV which Hank Rubinkam, of Chicago, had chartered after 
“priorities” and untold other difficulties had made it impossible for him 
to get Rubaiyat III East in time for the start. 

Still farther to the eastward, Escapade, Nina and the big Navy cutter 
Highland Light were playing tag with each other as they cursed their ill 
luck and the light airs. Their strategy had been to hold the starboard 
tack as long as it was the gaining leg. 

The wind continued from the nor’east throughout Monday night and 
all day Tuesday and Wednesday. Eventually all were able to ease sheets, 
set light sails and make knots for the lightship. Revonoc jibed her spin- 
naker around that turning point early Tuesday morning, with Hother only 
ten minutes astern. With 30 miles dead before it yet to go to the finish 
off Old Point Comfort, it was still touch and go between these two. With 
her big parachute bulging ahead and centerboard tucked high in its 
trunk, the potential breaks, if not the odds, lay with Hother. If the wind 
had lightened, the story might have been different but, as it was, the best 
she could do was to pick up about two minutes on Revonoc. These two fin- 
ished shortly after noon, only 8 minutes 14 seconds apart — pretty close 
after racing 347 miles. 

Vamarie, which had sailed the 75-mile longer course, slid across a little 
over two hours later, her crew of midshipmen striking her spinnaker smartly 
and picking up a towline from a Coast Guard vessel while the Army looked 
on hardly a hundred yards away in Fort Monroe. An hour later, Coquette 
was in, then Tiny Teal and, just after dark, Lucky Star, one of the three 
Coastwise Cruisers, smallest boats in the race. None of these Class B boats 
quite saved their time on those just ahead, so their corrected time places 
were just as they finished and the prize winners were all decided that 
afternoon. 

In the meantime, there was quite a dither of excitement about the snug 
little harbor at Hampton and the hospitable clubhouse and pier of the 
Hampton Yacht Club. Vamarie was in and no other Class A boats had 
been reported inside the Lightship. It looked as if the famous wishbone 
ketch which has so often finished first had at last come out on top in & 
major ocean race. A few minutes of paper work showed that the Navy 
had also beaten out Revonoc for the major award, the Best Corrected 
Speed Trophy, given by the City of Hampton. But, just as the celebration 
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WHEN THE ‘BLUES’ ARE RUNNING 


_.. The JUDY-X gets there fast with her new 
MACK MARINER 


It takes top-notch engine performance 
to put the “sport” in sport fishing! 
That’s why experienced yachtsmen are 
switching to Mack Mariner Diesels. This 
compact engine has 4-cycle efficiency... 
and Lanova controlled-combustion. 
Mack Mariners are smokeless, quiet, and 
quick starting ... actually provide a new 
all-time low in fuel cost! Write for com- 
plete information on a Mack Mariner 
for your needs today! 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORP., MARINE DIVISION 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


@ Judy-X, 34 ft. fishing boat, 
newly repowered with a Mack 
Mariner 405-Y engine turning 
an 18x11 wheel 1950 R.P.M. 
Built by Wheeler Shipyard, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and owned by 
George Glazer. 
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MACK MARINE ENGINES ARE A PRODUCT OF THE BUILDERS OF WORLD-FAMED GASOLINE AND DIESEL-POWERED TRUCKS, BUSES AND FIRE APPARATUS 





was about to start, someone looked out toward the finish line and out of 
the haze the telltale sheer, chopped off boom and giant fore triangle of 
Blitzen appeared. She had saved her time and snatched away, by the 
narrow margin of 24 minutes, all the silverware that was about to head 
for the Naval Academy’s trophy room. 

These seven, all that finished on Tuesday, were, as far as could be deter- 
mined, the boats which tacked first and farthest to the westward early on 
Sunday morning, 250 to 300 miles back up the course. The wind dropped 
to a mere whisper late that Tuesday evening, just as the tide turned 
against four others almost in sight of the finish line. Highland Light, White 
Mist, Spookie and Escapade spent most of that exasperating night at 
anchor and finished, in that order, soon after dawn. A ten-mile easterly 
then obliged by picking up the others and bringing them in at intervals 
during a fine, bright day. Deep Water, last to arrive, made it just in time 
to get ashore for an old-time Virginia crab feast, complete with beer and 
Negro spirituals, on the lawn of the Hampton Yacht Club. It had been a 
rather lengthy race for some, but everyone reported a fine sail. 

This was the first ocean race to finish in Virginia waters in over thirty 
years. But Harry H. Holt, Jr., Chairman, and the rest of the Race Com- 
mittee handled the finish as if they had one every week. 


+ + + 


Bob Marsh, of Deep Water, took the Forgotten Man Trophy, a suitably 
engraved stainless steel stewpot awarded by the Corinthians to the cook 
in the last boat. His shipmates claimed he cooked best as well as longest. 

Deep Water’s whole crew is being recommended for engraved tiller 
handles. For the last two days the roomy little cutter was steered with a 
jury tiller made of two oars, a boathook and a bronze stanchion, after the 
gears of her wheel broke up like chalk. 


Storm TrysAIL-HaMpTon RAcE 
Class A — 422 Miles 


Elapsed Corrected 

_ Yacht Owner Time Time 
Blitzen James H. Grove 74:24:03 70:03:57 
Vamarie U. 8. Naval Academy 70:28:39 70:28:04 
H ighland Light U. S. Naval Academy 85:51:06 84:59:37 
Scapade H. G. Fownes 87:38:24 87:38:24 
a DeCoursey Fales 90:46:00 88:40:44 
reedom U. S. Naval Academy 93:49:25 94:01:14 


Class B — 347 Miles 


Revonoc Harvey Conover 68:09:40 68:06:50 
Hother J. Isbrandtsen 68:17:54 68:17:54 
Coquette R. F. DeCoppet 71:43:57 69:13:32 
Tiny Teal R. G. Biglow 74:38:36 69:54:00 
Lucky Star R. O. H. Hill 77:37:38 70:24:00 
White Mist G. W. B. White 86:09:24 81:13:28 
Spookie E. 8. Bradford, Jr. 86:24:33 86:01:58 
Rubaiyat IV H. W. Rubinkam 95:17:53 88:04:15 
Horizon R. P. Cooke 95:49:23 89:50:50 
Nicor J. B. Lloyd 94:26:16 92:23:15 
Naushon L. P. Young 95:11:11 94:25:44 
Sora R. H. Bertram Time not taken 
Deep Water C. Arnall Time not taken 
Tar Baby C. A. Warden, Jr. Withdrew 
PRIZES 

Blitzen: City of Hampton Trophy for best corrected speed in 

fleet: First, Class A; Special Trophy as winner over 

Freedom. 
Vamarie: Second, Class A 
Highland Light: Third, Class A 
Revonoc: First to Finish; First, Class B 
Hother: Second, Class B 
Coquette: Third, Class B 


Bob Marsh of Deep Water, Forgotten Man Trophy. 


Commemorative Plaques: Awarded to all finishers by a group of ocean racing 
enthusiasts among the membership of the Cruising Club of America. 


The Hampton-Annapolis Race 


For those who hadn’t had their fill of racing, the Annapolis Yacht Club 
staged a race up Chesapeake Bay which the hard-working Hampton crowd 
kindly started bright and early, June 27th. Half the original fleet partici- 
pated while most of the others bade good-bye to their racing crews and 
shipped wives and children for a leisurely cruise northward. 

The wind codperated with the somewhat short-handed and fagged out 
(by shore activities) crews and provided a fine spinnaker run for the whole 
124 miles up the Bay. It was fairly light for the first five or six hours and 
“Pete” Isbrandtsen, twenty-year-old skipper of Hother, showed what her 
shoal draft and big spinnaker can do in light going by sticking for forty 
miles within reading distance of the transoms of Highland Light and 




























BUILT FOR S. F. S4ATTUCK OF 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN, BY 





SG asa Dolphin _.. that’s PILGRIM! 


You’ve seen her illustrated under various stages of con- 

struction and now we're proud to present her at sea. Her 

owner is likewise proud of every foot of her 65 feet of 

steel-hulled beauty . . . because with the combination of 

a soundly designed, welded steel Burger hull and the spar- 
j kling performance of twin Buda Diesels he has a motor 
yacht capable of cruising just about as he pleases. And so 
another Burger steel yacht is water-borne with complete 
satisfaction. f 


BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN _ . 
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COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 N, Main St., Freeport, L. [., N. Y. 














YACHTING 


Blitzen, leading the fleet side by side. Vamarie, at her worst in light ryp. 
ning conditions, went wind-hunting fruitlessly on the Eastern Shore. 
Windflower, a Seawanhaka schooner from Hampton, Naushon, White Mig, 
Rubaiyat IV, Deep Water and Lucky Star followed the leaders straight up 
the Bay. 

It breezed up and held fresh in the late afternoon and at night and 
Highland Light walked out ahead. But the slippery Hother hung on tena. 
ciously and won on corrected time by over half an hour. Blitzen took 
second from the big Navy cutter by less than two minutes and White Miy 
missed third by an equally narrow margin. 

It was Hank Rubinkam, however, who really took it on the chin. He 
had spent most of the preceding night getting from Washington to Hamp. 
ton in order to get in one more race and was well on the way toward 
offsetting the blow Lady Luck had dealt the Great Lakes in the ocean race, 
Not without warning, a squall came up from astern and a few minuteg 
later Rubinkam and his crew gave up the race to go to the rescue of ap. 
other contestant making the worst of a barely excusable situation. 

Prizes were awarded at a cocktail party and dance at the Annapolis 
Yacht Club, to wind up a most successful week. 


HamptTon-ANNAPOLIS Race (124 Miles) 


Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht Owner Time Time 

Hother J. Isbrandtsen 18:31:48 16:01:37 
Blitzen James H. Grove 17:46:45 16:38:23 
Highland Light U.S. Naval Academy 16:47:54 16:35:50 
White Mist G. W. Blunt White 20:54:10 16:38:14 
Deep Water Curtis Arnall 20:39:13 17:16:31 
Windflower G. C. Kirkmeyer 19:21:20 17:56:01 
Vamarie U. 8S. Naval Academy 18:16:48 18:16:48 


DARTMOUTH WINS MCMILLAN CUP 


(Continued from page 50) 


Warner Willcox taking third, Dartmouth surrendered the series lead to 
Yale, 1834 to 1814. Harvard had 15, Navy 13, Boston University 12, and 
Coast Guard 7 as racing ended for the day. 

The third race, in another 10-knot breeze, brought the only pronounced 
wind shift as the breeze hauled from east northeast at the start to east 
southeast. The first division loomed as a Mosbacher-Ware duel until the 
shifting wind almost allowed Navy’s Bob Kunhardt to fetch the mark well 
under their lee, but Dartmouth prevailed over Yale, with the Midshipmen 
third and Tom Coleman’s Boston crew fourth in the end. 

In the second division, Wally Sadler beat Roger Willcox, of Harvard, by 
43 seconds and Dick Besse’s Yale crew by a wider margin in a race that had 
seemed a Crimson-Blue battle up to that point. Yale lost a quarter-point 
but maintained its lead over Dartmouth, 27 34 to 271%, as Harvard dropped 
behind Navy with 21 as against 2314 points. 


Tue second afternoon’s race brought a really fresh 18-knot south by east 
breeze and a bit of trouble when the skippers tried to run the starting line. 
In trying to shoot across the line, Jack Ware rubbed the Yale boat’s top- 
side along the anchor line for the first of three fouls. 

The M-B’s provided the others. Mattern’s Boston University craft, too 
early, tried a desperate port tack venture and was tagged by Yale, which 
was then forced to shoot head to wind by Dartmouth when Warner Will 
cox’s craft attempted to shoot by the committee boat and drifted back on 
her in “‘irons.’’ Ware and Mattern pulled out of the race and Dartmouth 
was disqualified. 

Meanwhile, Emil Mosbacher had sailed an interesting duel with Har- 
vard’s Nichols for a 55-second win in the Internationals, where Navy fil- 
ished a strong third, while Roger Willcox gave the Crimson its first win of 
the series with a pretty bit of windward work that took the Harvard boat 
from fifth to first in the last mile of a three-mile beat. This gave Harvard 
45-second win over Yale, with Navy picking up another third and, with the 
fouls, brought the four leaders’ scores to: Dartmouth, 3334; Yale, 32%; 
Harvard, 3214; Navy, 314. 

With the quartet of contenders only 21% points apart, Dartmouth pract 
cally clinched the title in a 12-knot sou’wester that was taking on strength. 
The Internationals were nip and tuck all the way and five of the six were 
only 59 seconds apart at the end of a windward-leeward race. Jack Ware's 
Yale crew showed some good spinnaker work and won by four seconds 
from Dartmouth, with Navy’s Kunhardt crew a good third ahead of a one 
second Coast Guard-Harvard finish for fourth. : 

Warner Willcox came through with his second win for Dartmouth in bis 
division as Yale trailed the field except for Coast Guard’s disqualification. 
Russ Mattern took a second for B. U. and the Harvard-Navy finish fot 
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PHENOLIC RESIN BONDED ‘Bank 


MARINE PLYWOOD 
"REVERIE III" 


“...in “REVERIE III’s“ construction we used WELDWOOD for 
the flying bridge spray shield, for bulkheads, berths and cock- 
pit paneling. Both the owner and ourselves have found WELD- 


WOOD to be most satisfactory’. —from a letter signed by Chas. P. Leek 


The unqualified approval of WELDWOOD by naval architects, 
boatbuilders and owners is significant—in decorative hardwood 
or Douglas Fir, there is nothing quite as good as this super- 
strong, durable boatbuilding material. 






Every genuine WELDWOOD panel is brand-burned or edge- 
| voniems “WELDWOOD”. 








a For sale by lumber dealers everywhere 
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YACHTING 
SRR Serer third was adjudged a dead heat. Dartmouth now had 45; Yale, 41; Navy, 
uN nu 3834; Harvard, 3734; Boston University, 25, and Coast Guard, 19. plus 
: a The first division saved its best race for the last as they battled over 4 Hou 
1214-mile Gold Cup type course in an 18-knot southwest wind. The firs Ang 
= | Zz a ae time up wind, all six were closely bunched. Yale led, followed by Harvard, yolv 

| a 


Dartmouth, Coast Guard, B. U., and Navy. As the Elis were leading in the T 


bA A R i | J E L E C T RI C Pp L A N T S second division, with Harvard second and Dartmouth third, the McMillan vari 


Cup seemed headed for New Haven. But things were to happen. First, 
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i 
Yale and Harvard wandered to leeward of their course while Dartmouth 
3 TO 60 KW and Navy made money. At the end of this short reach, Yale, Dartmouth, 2 
1, 2, 4 and 6 Cyl. and Harvard, in that order, turned ten seconds apart as Navy moved up 3 
UNITS to fourth. The Crimson spinnaker work paid dividends reaching to the 4 
home turn, and George Nichols took the lead, with Dartmouth second and 5 
Yale third, just ahead of Navy. 
Tue second windward leg was marred only by the fact that Navy’s main. be 
sail trouble did not give Bob Kunhardt a chance to keep up in the rage tho 
with Nichols, Mosbacher and Ware. A third of the way up, Mosbacher put pa 


Dartmouth back on top but, at the end, George Nichols drove through 
Mosbacher’s lee for a 20-second advantage at the mark, which was 
stretched to 35 at the finish as the Indians clinched the title when their 
boat beat Yale’s. 
The course was a little long for the M-B division which became pretty W 

well spread out. Yale’s last hopes died when Roger Willcox overhauled 
Dick Besse’s boat on the spinnaker reach and went on to win by 45 see- 
onds. Dartmouth was third in this race and the Blue had to take third hon- 
ors in the series when Harvard produced its double win in this final pair of 
contests. 

, Sharing the Green triumph with Mosbacher and Warner Willcox were 
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In addition to providing the important 





factor of safety aboard ship — U. S. Diesel The N i Allan L. Priddy, Thomas Lawley, John Walton, John R. O’Day, and Rich- 

Electric Plants are remarkably smooth, ao 43° Cruiser ard Livingston, in as grand a series for the McMillan Cup as this observer 

easy to start and meet the highest standards REVERE ” has yet witnessed. LEonarp M. Fowtz 

of Diesel performance. 1, 2, 4 and 6 Ch owned by 

cylinder units, 3 to 60 KW. Also com- : 8. G. Miller T 

. . . . . $s e . 
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435 Nebraska Street Oshkosh, Wis. coincidence with the shore line at a distance of 3 miles; the height of eye v 
was 30 feet. In this case, Table 15 gives a subtractive Dip correction of 7’. 
The watch time of observation was 4:13:48, the watch being 39 seconds 
fast of correct local time as determined by radio. The sextant reading, at 









































the precise time of observation, was 32°:40’ and the sextant error (I.C.) : 
G LO S S B L AC K was 8’ on the arc. By compass, the sun’s bearing read 284° at the time of t 
the sight. 
¥ AC H T p A | N T Up to this point, the sea horizon has been dispensed with and time has ] 
been accurately obtained without the traditional chronometer. The short 1 
by method of the ‘‘ Nautical Almanac” is ready for use. | 
D Since all computations of the “Nautical Almanac” give “apparent posi- : 
RUMFOR ; 
TO PROTECT AND AGETON H.0,2]1. t 
BEAUTIFY FINE YACHTS DATE.....May, 50th, 1941 SHORT HORIZON © - ABOUT...4(E.8.T) P.M 
High Gloss Jet Black — SHORE DIST....3....mi. OBJECT..... “eae D.R-LONG....730... 59:0 
Excellent Brushing Qualities HEIGHT of BYE 30..ft. BEARING... N&a..... D.R.LAT.....40°... 34,0 
Write for Free Descriptive Color Book 
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tions” (page 303), disregard the use of Right Ascension of the Mean Sun 
plus 12 and also Equation of Time. Proceed directly to take out Greenwich 
Hour Angle; apply Longitude West (subtractive) to obtain Local Hour 
Angle (i), which is the basis for the solution of the spherical triangle in- 
yolved in all navigation work. 

The writer believes that the accompanying form not only separates the 
various parts of the work but follows the successive steps of solution in 
their order. It is designed to: 

1. Reduce calculations to the minimum. 

2, Segregate the preliminary work into three divisions. 

3. Represent graphically the sequence of the Ageton Tables. 

4. Show the degree of accuracy by the amount of the intercept. 

5. Determine Compass Error from the by product Azimuth. 


Tue shore lines of inland lakes and rivers are at your disposal and the 
radio of an automobile may be conveniently utilized for time signals. To 
those who meet difficulties at the beginning of their practice, I have this 
comment: Patience is the instructor in navigation and accuracy the goal; 
lives may depend on it. All fog and haze is cleared by time. 


WHEN THE LOOKOUT SHOUTS “TUNA!” 


(Continued from page 27) 





Average Average 
Line Size Fish Weight per Weight per 
(Thread) Caught Pounds Fish (Pounds) Thread (Pounds) 
24 20 8,345 417 17 .37 
39 53 22,862 431 11.05 
54 1 406 406 7.51 
Totals 74 31,613 427 


Steve Bancroft, in Stormy Petrel, boated a fish of 596 pounds on 24- 
thread line or 24.83 pounds per thread, while Wofford’s record-breaker of 
691 pounds was taken on 39-thread line, or 17.72 pounds per thread. 
Whether the minimum in light tackle has been reached is still a question 
because the flat calms of the 1941 tournament provided no real test. Sev- 
eral contestants feel that 24-thread line would not have held had the seas 
been lumpy. For that reason, this relatively light line may not be practical 
for all around purposes. On the other hand, the same thing was said of 39- 
thread line two years ago. 


Tue difficult conditions under which tuna fishing is practiced in the 
Bahamas has had a decided effect on tackle, technique and boats and, this 
year, changes in all three were noticeable. Skipping past tackle and tech- 
nique and concentrating on boats, it is difficult to conjecture any activity, 
other than outright stunts, that is harder on boats or engines than tuna 
tournament fishing. The boats must be able to keep at sea in almost any 
sort of weather and must be able to take the seas from any angle. They 
must be able to keep a sustained speed of at least 25 miles an hour, turn 
in their own length, be twin-motored, have full controls on the canopy top 
and have a large, clear, self-bailing cockpit. To add to the naval architect’s 
nightmare, they should not be more than 30 feet in length over all with 
proportionate beam and draft and, of course, must have the paramount 
virtue of seaworthiness. Engines, too, must be capable of being slammed 
from full forward to full reverse without the formality of throttling down. 
As I said before, I may be sticking my neck out but, without such a boat, 
one’s chances in future tuna tournaments will be severely handicapped. 
After all, this is a wholesome type, lively as a colt and, as such, is no place 
‘ a7 Aunt Agatha. The abuse she — the boat — will take is unbe- 
levable. 

The 1941 tuna run is ended for Cat Cay and the fish are now on their 
Way up the Atlantic Coast, first past Hatteras, then off New Jersey and 
Montauk until, in the fall, they finally disappear off Nova Scotia. Whence 
then, until next year, nobody knows, but next May, as sure as God makes 
little apples, you can count on them schooling again off the Bahamas. 
There, once more, amid more or less peaceful seas of emerald and indigo 
with the palm-fringed back drop — unless you and your lookout are in 
uniform by that time — you'll chill to the marrow with the lookout’s ever- 
familiar and ear-splitting yell of “TUNA!” 


PLANS FOR A GENERAL UTILITY BOAT 


Ix the next issue of YACHTING will be plans and building instructions for a 
general utility 13-footer, a boat that may be sailed, rowed or propelled 
Y 4 small outboard motor. 





WINTER STORAGE AND SERVICE 





Distributors: 
SCRIPPS MARINE ENGINES 


WAUKESHA HESSELMAN 
OIL ENGINES 


Sales and Service 














Make Your WINTER STORAGE 


Reservation Now ! 





30,000 Sq. Ft. Under Cover 100,000 Sq. Ft. in Yard 
FOUR MARINE RAILWAYS e@ SAFEST and MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE SHIPYARD SERVICE Expert Marine Power Plant Engineers 


WM. EDGAR JOHN “re” 
a ASSOCIATES gn MYON 


YACHT BUILDERS and ENGINEERS # Marine Railways — Repairs — Storage 











ANNO TIIEL 






Aa gion 


REPLACE your “dead-weight’” anchor 
with a modern lightweight type de- 
signed for real holding power! Youve 
always wanted the Northill’s prestige 
and performance. Check its amazing 
holding power against your old anchor, check its price . . . and 
act! Today’s manufacturing costs are soaring. So these prices 
on Northill’s Utility Anchor are guaranteed only so long as 
present dealers’ stocks last. On Sale at Your Dealers’ Now. 


Stock folds 
against shank. 





COMPARATIVE ANCHOR WEIGHT CONSERVATIVE 
NORTHILL APPROXIMATE FOR SAME HOLDING POWER APPROXIMATE 
ANCHOR TYPE HOLDING BOAT WT. FOR PRICE 


POWER KEDGE | STOCKLESS | THIS HOLDING | —— 
anmarsoake “A TYPE POWER 








Utility No. 6R | 450 Ibs. | 13 Ibs.| 65 Ibs.|180 Ibs.| 7,500 Ibs. | $10.50 
Utility No. 12R| 900 Ibs. | 25 Ibs. | 130 Ibs. |360 Ibs.| 18,000 Ibs.| 18.50 
Utility No. 20R | 1575 Ibs. | 45 Ibs. | 262 Ibs.|610 Ibs. | 38,000 Ibs.| 28.50 


iy 
Veil NORTHILL COMPANY 


ANCHVORS/ 9851-9951 Sepulveda Blvd., Inglewood, California 
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NOW S THE TIME TO ARRANGE FOR 


WINTER STORAGE 





Owing to government orders, under cover storage 
space for yachts will be scarce this winter. 


We still have available some under cover storage space 
in steel sheds with moisture insulation to prevent dripping 
from the underside of the roof on to your boat. 


STOP IN AND INSPECT OUR STORAGE FACILI- 
TIES THIS SUMMER AND MAKE A RESERVA- 
TION FOR YOUR STORAGE SPACE AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE. 


We will also have considerable outside storage space on 
high, dry land, free from floods, dust, etc. 


We are fifteen miles east of New London, Connecticut, 
on the Mystic River, and one mile north of Fishers 
Island Sound. Depth of river channel fifteen feet and 
there are no draw-bridges. 100 ton railway. 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD - INC: 


Custom-built Yachts e« Commercial Boats 
Sailboats e Dinghies 


RS dob dolok Modelo Me si -Solob ba Mm Mme Boles bel si -leled soba loy sb belo] 


CONNECTICUT 


WEST MYSTIC 





Like all Wisconsin-powered boats, this 12-ft. dory, built 
by the King Cove Boat Company, of North Weymouth, 
Mass., is ready to shove off at a moment's notice. 


The compactly built, heavy-duty 1.8 hp. Model AAM 
air-cooled ‘‘Muskie” Inboard, with its reverse gear, 
is ready to churn water at the first pull of the 
starting rope . . . and will run anywhere from 
6 to 8 hoursion a gallon of gasoline. 


High tension, moisture-proof magneto with impulse 
coupling; special marine carburetion; Timken roller 
bearing crankshaft; renewable valve seat inserts; 
reverse reduction assembly...and complete absence 
of ‘‘weather grief” . are some of the features 


that ideally adapt Wisconsin air-cooled engines to 
sea-going service on all types of small craft. 

If you want dependable, heavy-duty marine power 
in its most compact and versatile form . . 
“Wisconsin Engine”. 
Address Dept, U-8. 





A full range of sizes from 
1.8 hp. single cylinder 
to 22 hp. 4-cylinder. 


. specify 
Write for Bulletin M500C. 





‘Wisconsin Motor Corporation 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
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News from Yachting Centers 


SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


p> A perfect demonstration of why there is real need for a special com. 
mittee at the Western end of Long Island Sound to coérdinate the aetiy;. 
ties of clubs which promote overnight and long distance races is revealed 
in two recent announcements. The Bayside Y.C. has scheduled its twenty. 
first annual Bayside-Block Island auxiliary race for Friday, August Ist, 
The Huntington Y.C. has put down for Saturday, August 2nd, its thir 
annual overnight race for cruising auxiliaries. 

So here again we have the spectacle of two races for the same type of 
yachts being held in conflict with each other. And this particular situation 
is further complicated by the fact that the American Y.C. invitation 
cruise, which might interest the owners of many of these boats, is starting 
on Sunday, August 3rd. 

Not much more than ten years ago there were relatively few well estab. 
lished fixtures for cruising yachts at this end of the Sound. With the growth 
of the cruising auxiliary in popularity came an increase in the number of 
races, but there was little planning about their scheduling. Hence, eon. 
flicts, small fleets and general unhappiness. 


> American’s cruise promises to be quite an interesting series of social 
and sailing events. The first run, and by far the longest, will be one 
77-mile sail from Milton Point to West Harbor, Fishers Island. On 
day, the A.Y.C. fleet will hold a joint regatta with the Fishers Island YC. 
and, on the next day, shove off for Montauk Harbor. Wednesday’s face 
will ‘be to Great Salt Pond, Block Island, and on Thursday the fleet will 
circumnavigate the island. The final run will be across to Dering Ha 
Shelter Island, on Friday, when the cruise will disband. 


> Pequot’s fleet of Atlantics, which had been undergoing something ofa 
shrinking process, has taken a new lease on life and appears to be as numer 
ous as ever it was. The Star Class flotilla up there, though, is out of com- 
mission except for one boat put into the water solely for the club’s midget 
crew. The Pequot Star owners felt that it was not worth while trying to 
compete with the expensive new boats with their trick rigs. Pequot’s 
hospitality will be in evidence in August, what with the national cham- 
pionship of the Atlantic Class and the title series for girl juniors scheduled 
for Southport. 


» Horseshoe Harbor’s annual long distance racing day was successful 
from the point of view of entries, but a disappointment in the way of 
weather. Large quantities of dank fog settled over the proceedings, thereby 
demonstrating to a number of heretofore self-satisfied skippers just how 
poor they were as navigators. 

Arthur Knapp, who sailed the winning International in this event, tolda 
story on himself. He said he and Corny Shields, who was second, were 
groping about in the mist looking for Scotch Caps buoy, which is wired 
for light but not for sound. Coming suddenly upon a gentleman lolling on 
the deck of an anchored power boat, Knapp inquired: “Where is Scotch 
Caps?” The gentleman pointed. A moment later, Knapp asked the same 
question of a small boy in a Snipe. He pointed in the opposite direction. 
“The kid was right,”’ Knapp said. 

The kid must have been Jimmy Ahern, who won the Snipe race by the 
tremendous margin of 52 minutes. It was Ahern’s first winning race and it 
made him eligible for the new suit of sails his father had promised as a Te 
ward for initial victory. Papa Ahern got one of the souvenir cigarette 
lighters which Mrs. Fred Horton, wife of Horseshoe’s race committee 
chieftain, was handing out to the winners as they crossed the line. Jimmy 
allowed as how he’d trade a cigarette lighter for a suit of sails any day. 


> We almost had some Twelve-Metre racing on the Sound. George Nichols 
was all set to buy Van S. Merle-Smith’s Northern Light and bring her out to 
duel with Harold Vanderbilt’s Vim. While negotiations were on, a total 
stranger to racing hereabouts stepped in and bought Northern Light. The 
new owner, whom no one seems to know, has put a motor in the “Twelve” 
and gone cruising. Meanwhile, Messrs. Nichols and Vanderbilt are 
disappointed. 


Rope Yarns. . . . One look at the summary of any Star Class race is 
enough to make one think that now is the time to split the fleet into two 
divisions, one for the high-geared racing boats and their expert skipper 
and the other for boats built before the engineering geniuses took col- 
trol. . Bill Hayward’s racing days in the Great South Bay fleet are 
over for a while. This sturdy young Star skipper is wearing khaki at Fort 
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When you haul out to scrape and repaint in 
mid-season . . . don’t forget your motor. 


Your engine will keep on delivering maxi- 
mum power—only if you keep it in perfect 
condition. Toil-worn oil—carbon, sludge and 
varnish—cut down the horse power it delivers. 


So be sure to drain and refill with fresh 
Veedol Marine as part of your mid-season 
reconditioning. Don’t rob your motor of any 


of its power and efficiency by neglecting its 
lubrication. 


Unlike your car motor, the engine in your 
boat runs almost constantly at full load. That’s 
why it needs the heat-resistant protection of a 
special marine motor oil like Veedol Marine. 


Veedol Marine resists heat to a super degree 
because it’s made from the world’s most heat- 
resistant crude— Bradford-Pennsylvania.Then 





TRY THIS 4-QUART 
STOWAWAY KIT 


Here’s the easy way to handle 
and stow motor oil aboard 
your boat. For safety’s sake, 
carry an extra supply of 
Veedol Marine. For sake 

of convenience, get it in 

this handy kit. 





er 





VEEDOL ... THE 100% PENNSYLVANIA MARINE OIL 


put through an extra refining process that 
boosts its heat-resistance still higher. 


The best half of the season is still before you 
... make it the best half for your motor, too, 
by draining and refilling with fresh, clean 
Veedol Marine, now! 


Made by Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 
makers of Veedol Motor Oils and Flying A Gasolines. 


DISTRIBUTORS! There are a few selected terri- 
tories still open on Veedol Marine Oil for 
high-grade distributors. Complete information 
on request. Address: 


Tide Water Associated Oil Company 
Dept. Y-8, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Firm Name 





Business 





City. 





State 
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Do You Take The Lead At The Start? 
Is Your Boat Scientifically Tuned? 
Does Your Boat Point High? 


Is Your Youngster The Skipper 
You W anol is Ba? 


My experience of twenty-two years of 
International Racing in all classes is at 
your disposal. The background gained 
in more than 900 races and the achieve- 


W orld’s 
Championships in the Star Class goes 


ment of Capturin Two 


into my instruction for beginners, ex~- 
perienced racing skip ers, and club in- 
structors. The know edge that helped 
create the flexible rig is yours. am 
now expanding my individual and group 
instruction courses which are given at 


your own anchorage. 


Elementary, intermediate, or advanced instruction in sailing, racing, and tun~ 


ing. Courses — or by the day or half day. Lectures for Clubs or Groups. 


Walter Von Hutschler 


$25 Lexington Avenue, New York City Wickersham 2-4000 





Are You Sure You Know Your Boat? 











WIN 
MORE 
RACES 


Be ready for a race 
any time. INTERCLUB 
stays clean. Send 
for International’s 
color card price list. 








¢ RESPONSIBILITY 


iw~ EXPERIENCE 


CHRIS- CRAFT 
RICHARDSON * GAR WOOD PeleyVind wel te) 4a ete) 
REPAIRS %® STORAGI FAST SAILING YACHTS 
SUPPLIES SING YACHTS (Fisher 5 


DETROIT 


>» Fisner, President 


Russert J. Pourtor, Vice-President 


VERSATILITY 











YACHTING 


Bragg, N. C. . . . William C. Merrill, of Larchmont, fishing from }j, 
cruiser Dutchess, 22 miles south of Montauk, took the first broadbill of the 
season, a 280-pounder, with rod and reel. . . . Joseph Merrill’s Feathe 
sailed by Bill Cox, former intercollegiate champion and Sears Bowl winne, 
won the first series of the International Class season by .002 Percentage 
points from Susan, whose skipper is “Buss” Mosbacher, former Sound 
junior and midget champion, runner-up for the Sears Bowl in 1939 anq 
current college yachting ace. An old fellow named Shields is running away 
with the Sunday series. Eastern Connecticut clubs will have their big 
championship regatta at Sachems Head, August Ist and 2nd. . . . Bij 
Dodge, one of the top ranking dinghy sailors, has bought a Star to race at 
New London where, we are told, a number of yachtsmen employed in the 
submarine building shops are trying to get into the night shift so that they 
can sail in the daytime. . . . Ted Clark, last year’s Class S champ, has 
sold Allons to Eric H. M. Warburg. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWs 


By Walter X. Brennan 


> Charles Thompson, of Detroit, won the 60-mile International Border 
Marathon for outboards, July 5th, from a field of 39 starters, 25 of whom 
completed the run down the St. Clair River and across Lake St. Clair. The 
race, the second to be run, may be the last over this course. Even under 
the comparatively smooth conditions which prevailed, the going was rough. 
The winner’s time was 1:57:31. Best elapsed time was made by Bernard 
Byrnes, of Detroit, with an outboard runabout covering the course in 
1:38:34. 


> Russell J. Pouliot, Detroit, has bought the Eight-Metre Pintail which 
was brought to Lake St. Clair early in July from Warren, R. I. The new 
owner could not get her to the Lakes in time for the Port Huron Mackinae 
Race but she will sail in the remaining events. Pintail measures 49’ by 31’ 
3” by 8’ 4” by 6’ 9”, was designed by Estlander and built in 1930, by 
F. D. Lawley. 


> Local yards are keenly interested in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway proposal. The plan as outlined would allow boats of 80’ beam and 
27’ draft to be built in this region. 


> The Matthews Boat Co., Port Clinton, O., reports its facilities are 
taken up with cruisers until mid-August. The firm is also busy on an order 
of ten 40-foot landing boats for the government. 


> The first of the three 110’ subchasers building by the Fisher Boat Works, 
Detroit, had her trial runs in July. The other two are slated for launching 
in September. 


> The National “110” championships will be held August 23rd—24th, at 
the Grosse Pointe Y.C., on Lake St. Clair. The class has been enthusias 
tically received here and the 20 boats of the local fleet will have completed 
a series of 18 races by the time the visitors arrive. 


> A record attendance is expected at the 48th annual regatta of the Inter- 
Lake Y.A. which will get under way for a five-day session on August Sth. 
Races from Detroit River Light, Rocky River and Toledo on that night will 
open the event. There will be races for 33 classes at Put-In-Bay on August 
11th-13th. Power cruisers will compete for the Greeley and Kermath 
Trophies in navigation races. 


> Yachtsmen cruising up Lake Huron this year will welcome the i 
proved harbor at East Tawas, Mich. For some time, local yachtsmen have 
been sponsors of a plan to get harbors at distances not over 40 miles apart. 
In the past, yachtsmen of the lower Lakes have preferred the Canadial 
side of Lake Huron because of its several fine harbors. The East Tawas 
project is the most important in the plan as it lies close to the north side 
Saginaw Bay. Improvements there will encourage cruising up the Michiga? 
shore. 


> Although the Detroit Gold Cup committee has been standing by all 
spring awaiting word from Horace Dodge to go ahead on plans for the 
race here on Labor Day, there was no objection to his decision to stage the 
race in the East. In other years there might have been some bad feeling 
but, under the circumstances, everyone seems to be happy. 


> Chief Commander William K. Anderson, of the United States Powet 
Squadrons, has been called to active service as Lieut. Commander in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve, at the Norfolk Air Station. 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


p At a meeting late in June, representatives of the yacht clubs concerned 
decided the dates for next winter’s ocean races. First will be the Lipton 
Trophy Race run by the Biscayne Bay Y.C. on February 7th, followed 
three days later by the Miami-Nassau Race sponsored by the Miami and 
Nassau clubs. The Governor’s Cup Race will be held February 13th or 
14th, depending upon the arrival of the fleet at the Bahaman capital. St. 
Petersburg and Habana Yacht Clubs announce that their annual 285-mile 
race will start from St. Petersburg March 3rd, the fleet to race back from 
Habana to Key West on March 8th. All of the foregoing will again be 
coupled into a five-race series, with a cup for the high point boat. To guard 
against a tie, such as occurred in 1941 when Dudley Sharp’s Gulf Stream 
and William LaBrot’s Stormy Weather, finished with 33 points each, the 
scoring system is to be amended. 


» The yachting season will really start with the A.P.B.A. Southward 
Ho cruise which is to leave New York for Florida the first week in October. 
Chester A. Bentley, of Larchmont, who organized the first cruise last 
year and led some nine boats down the 1500 miles of Inland Waterway 
right on schedule, is again taking charge. Boat owners, particularly those 
who have never made the trip, are invited to get in touch with the A.P.B.A. 
headquarters, American Security Building, Washington, D. C. A race for 
the larger cruisers is planned for mid-March by the Biscayne Bay and 
Habana Yacht Clubs. The winter championships for the Star Class will be 
held by the Habana Y.C., the last of January. 


> Meanwhile, at Orlando, former Commodore Ray Stevens heads the 
summer series with his Agnes. If he continues his lead, he plans to go to 
Fort Worth for the Snipe Class championships. The Pensacola Y.C. 
annual predicted log cruise to Fort Walton was won by C. L. Bland’s 
West Wind. Fred Richman’s Four Aces was second and Ho Hum, owned 
by J. C. Woolwine, of Birmingham, third. William Lurton’s Fish Class 
sloop led the sailing fleet, with Raelou Witherill in second place. 


> First place in the annual ocean race to Panama City, Florida, from 
Gulfport, was taken by Francis Taylor’s cutter Dixie Queen, of Pensacola. 
J.C. Baquie’s converted Six-Metre Cygnet, from New Orleans, was second, 
and Garner Tullis’ veteran schooner Windjammer, also from New Orleans, 
was third. Tullis, by the way, has just bought the motor-sailer Bonnie 
Dundee, built by the late Clifford D. Mallory, a beautiful addition to the 
Gulf fleet. The Passagrille Y.C. Fourth of July regatta, which has always 
been the high point of the Florida summer sailing season, was called off 
this year. 


> Just about the time that Tatem Wofford, of Miami Beach, was landing 
his 691-pound tuna, other members of the Rod and Reel Club were cruising 
in the same waters. The tuna caught off Cat Cay was not only the largest 
of the 1941 tuna tournament but also set a new Bahama record. Heading 
the third annual cruise to Bimini, Commodore William H. Mansfield’s 
Duchess was accompanied by Rear Commodore Harrison R. Williams’ 
Restless II and a record fleet of fifteen other boats. Fenn O. Stone’s Little 
Princess carried the other flag officers. The Gulf Stream was kicking up so 
badly that William Y. Dear’s Won’t-Cha-Bite and most of the rest of the 
fleet took more than eight hours to make the 50-mile crossing. O. B. Sim- 
mons’ 25’ motor-sailer Jane spent 36 hours wallowing around all the way 
from Riding Rock to Great Isaac. 


> For some years, the state has been making an effort to tax pleasure 
boats and yachts which were in local waters for extended periods, regard- 
less of the port of registry or residence of owners. In 1939 and again this 
year, the Miami Marine Industries Association made a legislative drive 
for a law correcting this situation. This year the group has been successful 
and yachts owned by non-residents of the state, which are taxed or are 
free from tax at their home ports, are declared exempt in Florida unless 
they “are used for charter or hire in Florida waters in competition with 
locally owned or operated yachts or boats.” To Paul Buhler and his water- 
front group goes the credit for this improvement. 


> All around the state, shipyards are busy with boats for the defense 
program. The Miami Shipbuilding Corporation, which recently finished 
ix 63’ rescue boats for the Royal Air Force, is working night and day on 
more of them. An aircraft rescue boat for the United States is under con- 
struction at the Gingras yard, at Cocoa. Gibbs, at Jacksonville, has orders 
or 20 mine sweepers and 16 landing boats. Two 96’ mine sweepers are 
being built by the Warren Fish Company, of Pensacola. Over at Clear- 


water, Donald Roebling is building some 200 amphibian tanks for the 
Marine Corps. 





Where else a motor like this 
—at such a price! 


THE BLUE JACKET TWIN 


12 Certified h.p.; 49.5 cu. in. Piston Displacement 


The Blue Jacket Twin is in a class by itself! built-in reversing gear, sells at only $275.00. 


It’s a two-cylinder, four-cycle motor for light Deliveries immediately, from stock. Write 
open boats, small cruisers, and auxiliaries for Bulletin BJ-30. 

up to 35 feet. It burns only two quarts of 
fuel an hour on the average. 


YETI WITH 

It’s small — just a shade over 27 inches. 
It’s light — only 315 pounds. It’s a real 
Universal — bdxiélt for service afloat, not 
converted for it. Electric starter model, with 





UNIVERSAL 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 


312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 2 44 Warren Street, New York City, N. Y. 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 








Moral: GEAR 
WITH PARAGON 





Fit to be tied with a tow-rope, that chap 
astern. Well, it just goes to show you the impor- 
tance of refitting with Paragon Gears, or having 
them in the next craft you buy! That'll be 
easy because Paragon is standard equipment 
on all leading marine engines in America’s most 
popular boats. 


Year after year it's... Pog” 


REVERSE and REDUCTION GEARS 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., 910 CUSHMAN STREET, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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ELECTRONIC 


Fluorescent Lighting Systems 
for Boats 





* You can have more and better light, and reduce battery 
drain at least one-half, with Electronic’s new fluorescent 


lighting systems for boats! Send for complete information. 


ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


Marine Division, 122 West New York Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

















IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Season June 14th to October 15th 


A Famous Hotel in The White Mountains serving a Distinguished 
Clientele. Modern and Charming in its Appointments. Outstanding 
food and service. Golf Course and New Sportshouse on Hotel Grounds. 
SAME FAMILY OWNERSHIP-MANAGEMENT FOR THREE GENERATIONS 


W. F. DODGE & SON 


New York Representative, ROBERT F. WARNER, 11 W. 42nd St. 


‘Mountain View House 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> One of the annual yachting fixtures, the Eastern Y.C. Cruise, was 
scratched last month because of war conditions. Several owners and other 
yachtsmen who would ordinarily make the cruise, among them Mal 
Greenough, “Art”? Shuman, Bill Barker and Jack Cunningham, are in the 
Navy for the duration. Through the initiative of Captains Gardner Marion 
and Charles H. Jones, an informal Eastern cruise got under way a day 
later than the scheduled rendezvous and covered the itinerary south of the 
Cape. The cutter Jrondequoit, owned by Thomas H. Shepard, the number 
six member of Eastern, was the flagship. Frank C. Paine’s Puritan Cup 
winner Gypsy, C. H. Jones’ Ayesha, Gardner Marion’s Marionette and John 
Yerza’s Yarico made up the starting nucleus. 


p> The season reaches its peak this first week of August with Marblehead 
Race Week and prospects for a large turnout are good. The Boston Harbor 
interclub regattas have been posting an average of around 150 starters and 
most of the owners are planning to invade Marblehead. 





























> Clark Shepard, son of Commodore “Fritz”? Shepard of the Corinthian — 
Y.C., was elected commodore of the Pleon Y.C., the oldest of the junior | 
organizations. The other flag officers and chairmen include Vice Commo. 
dore George O’Day; Rear Commodore Robert Coulson, Jr., Sears 
winner, Treasurer Paul Haley; Fleet Captain John Newman; Miss Mg 
Watson, house committee chairman; Peter Connolly, sports commi: 
and Miss Barbara Connolly, entertainment committee. This organiz 
did a fine job handling the McMillan Cup races. 


p> Carrier pigeons are being developed as marine messengers by the Boston — 
Y.C. Harold T. N. Smith dealt out pigeons to the boats on the Boston 
cruise down the Maine coast to give the folks in Marblehead and the Boston 
papers the latest news. In the recent 90-mile race of the Boston Y.C., the 
pigeons proved perfect as seagoing messengers. The ace pigeon of that — 
race was ‘Waldo Winger,” aboard the winning boat, the cutter Aleria, 
owned by Vice Commodore Harry N. Bloomfield of the Corinthian Y.C. | 
Aleria was designed by John G. Alden on the lines of the successful ” 
Dorothy Q. 


p> Hasket Derby, Boston representative for Sparkman & Stephens, te | 
ports the sale of the 50’ motor-sailer Walrus from Rockwell C. Tenney to” 
Edward Tomlinson, of Portland. Walrus was built for Charles A. Welch, 
of Marblehead and Martha’s Vineyard. Other sales through Derby’s office ” 
include the 34’ ketch Pole Star, Jeffrey’s Ledge winner, from Thomas B. ” 
Williams to Paul Spaulding, of Worcester and Harwich Port; the 70 — 
motor-sailer Penguin, from J. W. S. Foster, of Baltimore, to the U. 8 | 
Army Engineers; the 68’ twin screw Diesel Galatea, to the U. S. Army, | 
from Mrs. Philip Stockton, of Manchester-by-the-Sea. The new 53’ twin — 
screw Diesel sport fisherman from the designs of this office and building 
at the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, was slated for launching the end of 
July. This office is also handling the business of E. Arthur Shuman, Jt. 


> Recent sales through the office of John G. Alden include the auxiliary | 
sloop Martin Pring, from Allen Emery, Jr., of Weymouth, to F. H. E 
tinger, Boston; the schooner Mattakeeset, from Mrs. Ruth S. Chute 
C. L. Dorr, of Boston; the auxiliary sloop Red Raider, from Leo 
Salem, to Kenneth and John Magoon, Winthrop; and the cutter A 
from James Jackson to Harry N. Bloomfield. 


> The office of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., is working at forced draft on gov” 
ernment work. The yacht brokerage office reports the sale of the 52’ 
schooner Troubadour, from J. A. Maxwell and C. D. Harp of Ogunquil, 7 
Me., to Kenneth F. Miller, of Marblehead. The 45’ schooner Heron has ” 
been acquired by Fred Winterfeldt, of the City Island Y.C., from Dr = 
Horace Pettit, of North Haven, Me. Other sales include the 36’ yawl 1 
Pegasus, from J. Preston Rice, Boston, to Mrs. Elizabeth F. Warten, - 
Boston; the 36’ schooner Aunt Sara, from Lucius T. Hill, Cohasset, to Dr.” 
G. Tayloe Gwathmey, Orlando, Fla. The Aunt Sara has gone to Florida” 
where she will join her sister ship Corolla, also from Sam Crocker designs, 
at Eau Gallie. The 58’ Hand motor-sailer Goosander has been sold from 
A. Otis Davis, of Worcester, to R. E. Williams, of New York; the 2# 
auxiliary sloop Hebe, from Greer Ellis, of Cambridge, to Andrew W. Fulle, 
of Marblehead; the 34’ Richardson sedan cruiser Hyma, from Clarence & | 
Hyde, Boston, to Thomas J. Fox, Mansfield, Mass. 


> The new 53’ twin screw power cruiser T'rim Fore, built from the designs 
of Eldredge-McInnis for Stanley W. Ferguson, left on her first cruisé @ 
Maine. This handsome cruiser replaces the Trim II which was destroyed 
last winter at Graves yard, Marblehead. She is powered with the same palt 
of Hall-Scotts. The galley of the new boat is aft instead of forward... 
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Sea ~ul 


DIRECTION FINDER RADIO 
Amazing Results 


At distances up to 100 miles from radio 
beacon stations, the accuracy of the SEA- 
PAL is comparable to the most expensive 
direction finding equipment. Its unique de- 


sign makes possible 1° 
bearings with utmost ease 
and simplicity of operation. 2595. 
omplete .......0+ 
Play safe — Know your exact position at 
sea at any time — Use a SEA-PAL Direc- 
tion Finder Radio. AND SEA-PAL gives 
you more. Full broadcast entertainment — 
both loudspeaker and earphone reception. 
Powerful 3-way, 6-tube superheterodyne re- 
ceiver operates from its self contained 250- 
hour dry batteries or 110-volt AC-DC current 
a Heep ook to errs e 
standard broadcast) also 1 to 41 a 
ah — and airline weather report band.) 
nm A = Completely portable — Cabinet finished in 
Sa ian eee ee attractive water-proof brown simulated 
ae ples in oes ge gp Barm leather. All hardware in heavy chrome- 


$149.00. plated brass for: protection against salt water 
Fluorescent Lighting for corrosion. 


pes a ag for oy "ho h h d h b 

110 volt D. C. For more lig H H ue 

fo Sars saeiow or teed aumene Shipped complete with headphones, batter 
ies and compass scale — ready for operation. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


with less battery drain. From 
$90.00 

THE SEA-PAL RADIO CO. 
228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 








Portable Power Generating 
Plants. 240 to 350 watts 6, 12 
or 32-volt. Semi-diesel type. 
Have sufficient electric power 
for all requirements. $59.50 
to $74.50. 







































“Sport Kit’ Lights 


All-in-One Type 
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e These detachable lights are especially de- 
signed for row boats and canoes using an 
outboard at night They quickly solve the 
problem of where and how to carry running 
lights. Ordinary flashlight batteriessupply the 
current! Fully described in our32-page pocket 
catalog of small motor boat fittings. Ask your 
dealer for a FREE copy, or write us today. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN 
& COMPANY, INC. 











Bow Light, Fig. 9302 


OS-58 ance DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
Stern Light, Fig. 9303 4 
$3.50 each 10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 


























MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. & PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


“Best Cruising and Racing Paint on the Market!’ — Kelvin- White Co. 
Selected for Government Yawls at Annapolis 
Emerald Green — Light Green — Bright Red — Cream White 
Most Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Teredos 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


Specified by the foremost naval architects: W. Starling Burgess, John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, 
Cox & Stevens, Henry J: Gielow, Sparkman & Stephens and many others 
NON-ANTI-FOULING HARD-FINISH RACING GREEN 


FOR TOPSIDES: —Semi and High Gloss Yacht White — High Gloss Black, 
Gray, Bright Red. Flat Paints for Undercoats 


STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 
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YACHTING 


" SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS WHIFFS 
By William U. Swan 


> The 53 yachting organizations in this neck of the woods, 26 on Cape 
Cod, 19 in the Old Colony district and 8 on the Islands, were all under fy] 
sail and full speed ahead on Independence Day, most of them going inty 
commission on that occasion. During the past twelve months, four ney 
clubs have been added to the district’s galaxy: Wequaquet, East Chop, 
North Eastham and Humarock. Before the season closes, organization 
movements at Megansett and Brewster will undoubtedly crystallize 
Members of the New Bedford Y.C. are discussing the establishment of g 
club station at Cuttyhunk. 


> Because of the unusually early migration from the mainland, Nantucket 
anticipated the holiday some three weeks in opening its fifty-first season, 
Commodore Robert W. Stark, of Haverford, Pa., manned the ensign 
halliards, while Vice Commodore Donald Gifford, of New York, yanked the 
cannon lanyard. The club, the second oldest in the district, has a member. 
ship of over a thousand, the largest in any similar organization in New 
England. 


> Alexander M. Orr, race committee chairman of the Edgartown Y.C,, 
who began arranging the club’s eighteenth regatta while the seventeenth 
was being sailed last summer, had the machinery for this year’s event in 
working order in mid-July. It takes nine sets of race officials to handle the 
five-day Edgartown regatta, one on the outside line, two on the inside 
starts, five to check races from Marion, Wianno, Hyannis Port, Harwich 
Port and Nantucket, and still another for the race around the island. Most 
of the visiting fleets raced home, Wianno being particularly keen for the 
twenty-mile run across the Sound in which the rule that any boat with- 
drawing and not reporting is fined $25.00 is strictly enforced. 


> The dozen-clubs within easy distance of Camp Edwards are nearly all 
entertaining soldiers who had nautical training at home and a longing for 
the old game which the army has not quenched. 


> Continuing her successful New England racing jaunt, Arthur W. Page's 
Rampage II, of Cold Spring Harbor, followed her Eastern Y.C. victory by 
capturing the Frank Vining Smith painting of the Charles W. Morgan, 
the principal prize in the New Bedford Y.C. tenth Whaler’s Race. Rampage 
ITI finished well in the lead last year, but her skipper, James A. Rous 
maniere, voluntarily suggested disqualification as No Man’s Land whistler, 
a mark of the course, had not been sighted. The handsome Narada Cup, 
given by Hendon Chubb, of New York and Nonquitt, was captured by 
Edward Towle’s Gosling, of Padanaram. 


> Maritime construction and destruction for government and private 
interests is keeping twelve yards in the district working at top speed this 
summer, with most of the activity in Buzzards Bay. Palmer Scott has 


_ contracts for 37 government craft, and the Cape Cod Shipbuilding Co. is 


turning out a dozen surf boats for the Coast Guard. Casey has sold his 
Tub V to William Fitzhugh, of New York, and Carl Beetle has disposed 
of Eaglet, one of his ‘‘35’s,”’ to Joseph Wheeler, Jr., of Manhasset. Palmer 
Scott also delivered an Over-Niter at Westport for Alfred Holden, of 
Plainfield, N.J., and ten Beetle cats went to Bass River and two more to 
Barnstable. Early in the summer, the Falmouth Marine Railway built 
new storage house, while on the other side of the harbor the Cape Cod 
Marine Co., looking ahead a couple of months, swept and dusted its big 
sheds for the homeward bound fleet. The Martha’s Vineyard Boat Works 
delivered several small craft to near-by clubs and over at Osterville the 
Crosbys put the finishing touches on the fleets of Kenneth Boyd, of Chi- 
cago, and Joseph P. Kennedy, of Bronxville, N.Y. 


> This summer, the handsome ketch Paradise Bird (ex-Tioga, ex-Reejah) 
of the Stage Harbor Y.C., owned by Jacob D. Cox, of Cleveland, is flying, 
as a private signal, the red, white and blue swallowtail of the 23rd Corps 
which Cox’s grandfather, of the same name, commanded at the battle of 
Nashville. . . . Eric Olsen, who served as nautical instructor at the Well- 
fleet Y.C. in 1939, has compiled for the club a set of simple diagrams for 
newcomers in the racing game. . . . Before the races for the Albert L. 
Gifford Cup began at Harwich Port last month, visiting yachtsmen joined 
with those of the Stone Horse in paying tribute to the memory of Waldo 
Hayward Brown, who initiated the harbor of refuge, as his tablet states, 
“for voyagers of the sea and air.” . . . Samuel D. Parkinson, a member of 
the well-known yachting family, is nautical instructor at the Beverly Y.C: 
this summer. He hopes not only to qualify a club crew for the Junior Cham- 
pionship but to regain possession of the Sears. Bowl, won by Beverly 
youngsters in 1928 and 1931. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


p Cirrus II, 31-foot sloop skippered by John O. Warren, early in July led 
the Seattle Y.C. sail fleet in the annual Tri-Island series, with 27 poifts 
earned by a first place in the club’s Protection Island race of June 21st and 
22nd, and a fourth place in the Vashon Island event of May 17th and 18th. 

The Protection Island event wound up with Neoga I second, Nautilus IT, 
third and Lady Alice fourth. Tri-Island standings on July 1st were: 
Cirrus II, 27 points; Gwendolyn II, Red Jacket, Tola, and Neoga I, 23; 
Nautilus IT, 21, and Lady Alice, 19. 


p With nine students and a skipper on board, the 50’ auxiliary sloop 
Saturna left Seattle on June 28th, bound for Southeastern Alaska, on the 
first of two charter voyages for Sita, Inc., of New York. The name of the 
corporation stands for “Students’ International Travel Association.” 
Arne Vesoja of Seattle arranged the charter. 


p C. E. Shildmyer, Bremerton, Washington, is the new owner of the 50’ 
power yacht Robert G. Seymour. Arne Vesoja of Seattle handled the trans- 
action, as well as the sale of the 30’ cruiser Judy to A. Miller, of Seattle. 
Judy’s power plant is a 50 hp. Universal. 


p Adolph Schmidt, Olympia Y.C., is preparing for an extended Inside 
Passage cruise in his new 62’ Winifred III, built for him by the Grandy 
Boat Company, Seattle, from designs by Edwin Monk. Winifred III is 
driven by a Buda Diesel of 150 hp., giving a cruising pace of 10 knots at 
1350 r.p.m. 


> Morris Shain’s Trimmerships yard, Seattle, has delivered a streamlined 
beauty of 49’, Sheilah, to Frank Graham, of the Tacoma Y.C. With twin 
Six-145 Gray engines, Sheilah is one of the fastest craft of her size in the 
Northwest. Shain is building a 46-footer for E. 8. Ramey and a fast 36- 
footer for Paul Isaacson, both of Seattle. Chrysler Crown engines will power 
both. A 38-foot cruiser with Chrysler Royal Eight is building for the United 
States Customs, for use in Northwest waters. The yard has completed a 30’ 
cruiser for Charles E. Cole, Seattle. 


> Motor Boat Marina lists a number of new Chris-Craft owners: J. W. 
Bookey, Bellingham, has a new 30’ sedan cruiser with 95 hp.; Elsie K. 
Crosby, Seattle, a 17’ utility with 95 hp.; Kenneth Conley, Seattle, a 21’ 
utility with 95 hp.; Lowell O. Warner, Bremerton, a 26’ semi-enclosed 
cruiser, 130 hp., for commuting from Bremerton to Seattle; Bill McKay, 
Seattle, a 17’ runabout; Gregg McDonald, international Flattie champion, 
a 17’ runabout, 120 hp.; Tod Foster, Seattle, a 26’ cruiser, 95 hp.; J. A. 
Muhler, Tacoma, a 26’ sedan cruiser, 95 hp. 

Al Constans, Queen City Y.C., who calls his three-year-old son ‘‘Mac- 
Gillicuddy,’”’ has named his new 31’ Chris-Craft Cuddy. She carries a motor 
of 130 hp. Jerry Bryant, president of Motor Boat Marina, fell victim to his 
own salesmanship and purchased a 26’ Chris-Craft. 


> Dr. Hylas L. Dahl, of Seattle, who has been thinking for some years of 
building a 50’ heavy duty cruising yacht from plans by J. E. Heston, 
sidetracked the larger boat recently in favor of a 28’ cruiser, Zaca, with 
50 hp. Erd engine, which he purchased from Tom J. Moulton, formerly of 
Seattle. Despite his purchase, “Doc” still unrolls the blueprints of the 50- 
foot cruiser at regular intervals. 


x Roy D. Dexter, Vancouver, Wash., is another new owner of an Owens 
30’ cruiser, which he ordered through Washington Boat Works, Seattle. 
Dexter plans an Alaska cruise this summer. 


> Stanley Golub’s new 30’ “Puget Sounder” auxiliary cruising sloop 
Simmy has been commissioned by Frank LeClerq’s shipyard, at Seattle. 


o ‘a was designed by Edwin Monk. She is powered with a Gray Sea 
cout. 


® Albin Hanson, Mount Vernon, has ordered a 46’ bridge deck cruiser, 
designed by Monk, from the Carlson shipyard, Bellingham. Another new 
Monk boat is a 20-foot utility craft which will be built for Dr. A. C. McPad- 
den, of Concrete, Wash., at the owner’s home city. 


> Arthur Russell, Seattle, owner of the yacht Peggy O, has bought the 50’ 
houseboat type cruiser Nan, formerly owned by Edwin Monk, Seattle. 
Nan has a Kermath Sea Rover. 


, Cat's-Paws, . . . David LeClerq, brother of Frank LeClerq, Seattle 
catbuilder, is associated with William Garden in the boatbuilding business 
at Seattle; the two builders specialize in sail yachts. . . . Ed White’s yard, 





PALMER SCOTT & CO., INC. 


are proud to have been selected as 


BUILDERS OF “REVERE” 





Palmer Scott & Co., Inc., are proud to have been selected to 
build ‘‘Revere,”’ the all-metal cruiser sponsored by Revere 
Copper and Brass Inc., of New Bedford, Massachusetts. Our 
ability to take this unusual design in our stride and execute it 
with revolutionary materials and methods of construction ex- 
emplifies the modem, efficient and versatile organization and 
equipment which are Palmer Scott & Co., Inc. We hope to con- 
tinue this progressive policy in all our future work, whether on 
yachts, commercial boats or on contracts from the Government. 


t Palmer Scott & Co., Inc., are builders of the new 
““Week-Ender,” the comfortable ‘“Over-Niter’’ 
and the smart little “Visitor,"’ sponsored by 
Donald B. Abbott. 


t We have built such fine custom yachts as “‘Bal- 
tica,’’ designed by Sparkman & Stephens; ‘Cindy 
lll," designed by B. T. Dobson; “Lucy,” de- 
signed by Spaulding Dunbar; and ‘Tar Baby,” 
designed by Frederick C. Geiger. 


£ For the Government we have also built 38’ Coast 
Guard Picket Boats, 36’ Navy Crash Boats, 40’ 
Standard Navy Motor Sailers, 50’ Motor Sailers 
(Navy designed, built for the Army), 26’ and 30’ 
Mine Yawls for the Army. 


£ In 1940, Palmer Scott & Co., Inc., turned out 48 
boats for the Navy and Army from a total of 63 
boats built in their shop. 


Have us figure your next boat. Our broad and up-to-date experience 
is at your disposal 


PALMER SCOTT & CO., INC. 


NEW BEDFORD MASSACHUSETTS 
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OM the boards of Fred Geiger 

and the yard of Mathis Yacht 
Building Company comes the new 
high-speed Diesel cruiser Alcy. 


There is extra beauty in the Size 
O, Type E A-E-CO Windlass to 
accent the trim lines of the Alcy, 
and extra power—60 per. cent 
over rating—in case the Alcy 
needs it. America’s finest yachts, 
like Alcy, are A-E-CO equipped. 


MERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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No Mid - Season Haul 


When you use “NEW JERSEY” 
COPPER BOTTOM PAINT 
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MARINE FINISHES 9 ‘Te 





FOR EVERY PART OF THE BOAT 


NEW JERSEY PAINT CO. INC., NEW Y 
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HENRY €. GREBE & CO. INC. 


3250 Howth Washtenaw Cwe., Chicago, GEC. 
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Seattle, is building a 26-foot sport cruiser for Dr. Percy Guy, Seattle, 


Designs are by Monk and power will be a Chrysler Crown. . . . This one 
is on the writer: Ernest Riebe’s new 34-foot Grandy cruiser is called Fis, 
Tales, not Fish Tails. . . . Marina Mart, Inc., recently sold a 17’ Hubbard 
“Falcon” sloop to Dr. Alexander Hepler, Seattle. . . . Dr. E. C. Hackett’s 
Diesel yacht will be launched at the Lind yard, Bellingham, about August 
Ist. . . . Rad Pratsch, Tacoma Y.C., entered the Honolulu race in his 
cutter White Cloud. He pl ans to return home via Southeastern-Alaska. . , , 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> With 33 new members on its rolls this spring, the Youngstown Y.C, js 
expanding rapidly. The clubhouse renovations have been completed and 
activities are under way. Two cruising races have been held in addition to 
the regular local week-end sailing events. 


> Following an annual custom of some years’ standing, the Crescent Y.¢, 
observed the Fourth of July week-end by acting as host to Snipe sailor 
from the Onondaga Y.C. and the Syracuse Y. & C.C. Crescent has nine 
Snipes and, with seven visiting boats, the turnout was good. 

Races between the Crescent and the Kingston Y.C. in the International 
Dinghy Class were not scheduled because of war conditions and border 
regulations which have greatly curtailed interclub activities. 


> The Central N. Y. District Lightning regatta was held at Chaumont, 
July 12th and 13th, with upwards of 15 entries. 


> With the codperation of station WWNY, at Watertown, a series of 
broadcasts devoted to yachting and to Crescent Y.C. events in particular 
has been undertaken. 


p> Payne Beach Y.C. had a Comet regatta, on July 27th, in which four 
boats from each of the following clubs competed: Conesus, Algonquin, 
Genesee, and Payne Beach. Commodore Rant Wedell was the winner of the 
first series of club races. Bruce Dailey had a bit of hard luck in losing his 
mast when well in the lead in the second series of club races. 


p> Ex-Commodore, now Lieutenant, Scott was home on leave recently and 
sold his International Mower designed dinghy to Dick, Smith, of the 
Canandaigua Y.C. 


> Twenty-four boats from the Algonquin, Newport, Irondequoit Y.C. 
and the Rochester Canoe Club participated in the July Fourth champion- 
ship races on Irondequoit Bay. The trophy was won by Algonquin. 


> Twenty-nine boats from the Rochester Y.C. have been entered in the 
Freeman Cup Race and in the Y.Y.R.A. regatta, at Youngstown. 


p> Charles T. Depuy has been elected commodore of the Rochester Power 
Squadron, succeeding E. Phelps Langworthy who has been promoted to 
Rear Commander of the Sixth District of the U. S. Power Squadrons, 
comprising the following squadrons: Ithaca, Geneva, and Utica which are 
in the process of organization, and Buffalo, Rochester, Sodus, Watertown, 
and Syracuse. 


p> Sinbad III, owned by Fred H. Gordon, Jr., successfully competed for 
the Rochester Power Squadron Trophy, at Oleott The trophy was won 
by the Buffalo Squadron last year. 


> U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliary has a membership of 30. J. Webb L. 
Sheehy is commander, Harold L. Field vice commander and secretary, 
and Herbert Bristol, junior commander. They are operating a safety patrol 
off the Charlotte and Summerville Harbor every week-end. 


p> Frank Gannett’s new 71’ schooner Antonia has arrived at the Rochestet 
Y.C. She is a beautiful addition to the fleet. . . . Bill Yeomans has brought 
the auxiliary sloop Zingara in from Ottawa. ...E. Phelps Langworthy 
has purchased Frank Gannett’s 62’ ketch Widgeon. . . . Fifteen boats from 
the R.Y.C. sailed to Presqu’Ile over the Fourth. 


> Dinghy sailors from the R.Y.C. are preparing for the Lake Ontario and 
Long Island Sound Team Races, sponsored by the Larchmont Y.C., in 
which teams from Lakes Erie and Michigan will take part. Races are to be 
sailed in the 14-Foot International Dinghy which Rochester originally i- 
troduced into this country from England. 


>A new Star Fleet has been formed at Oleott which was originally part of 
the Lake Ontario American Fleet. 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeft Davis 


> This whole rigging is about all “loose ends.’’ About the only thing out 
of the ordinary that’s happened lately was an experience that Ken Wood 
had when he brought a 30’ auxiliary sloop from Hingham to Providence. 
The boat and a big army plane went under the Bourne Bridge over the 
canal at the same time, in opposite directions. The boys saw the plane but 
didn’t expect it was going to dive under the bridge, and they didn’t ask 
whether the pilot saw the boat. But when they saw that big plane headed 
right for them under the bridge, they flopped flat on the cockpit floor and 
waited. It didn’t happen. The pilot threw the plane over on her beam ends 
and skyhooted past them, they said, not more than 30’ away from their 


masthead. “’Sall right,” Ken said, “that flier knew what to do and did it | 


but I don’t want to try it again.” 


> Ted Lawton has bought the Sloop Hibo from Henry Coron. Hibo is the 
old Sheerwater, built by Lawley in 1898 and still sound as a nut. It has been 
several years since Sheerwater did any racing. With the old name back on her 
transom and with her old fashioned gaff rig and a kicker under her cockpit 
floor, Ted has put her back into circulation, racing in the cruiser class. . . . 
Another old-timer is the sloop Reynard, owned for nearly a quarter of a 
century by James C. Currier, of Newport. She was built at Newburyport 
the same year that Lawley built Sheerwater and remained “undefiled” until 
this year. Gilbert Sheldon, of Hillsgrove, bought her last year and sailed 
her with his wife as the only “‘man” before the mast. They found that the 
mainsail on an old-fashioned 37’ over all sloop was more than just some- 


thing to handle in a breeze, so she’s got a kicker in her now. If old boats | 


could only talk, I’m wondering what she’d have to say about that. 


> Betty Wilson and Ruth Skoog, crew, from the Mariners’ Ship Tartar, | 


of Cranston, brought the Jesse H. Metcalf Trophy home from the annual 
Mariners’ regatta at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, June 
15th. 


p> Ed Polak’s Eight-Metre Pintail has been sold to Russell Pouliot and 
started on her way overland on a big trailer. 


> How’s this for a name across the transom of a 12’ Beetle catboat? 
Lactrodosusmabmignalus. The boy who owns her said: he found it in a 
dictionary and it’s a spider. So we have taken to calling her “Spider” just 
as we call the Indian knockabout Keennishenaba “Orchid” because she’s 
painted that color. . . . And while talking of the Indians, Ralph Potter 
of the Edgewood Y.C. has sold his Beetle Scarab and bought Charlie 
Barber’s Kuleah. Herbert Reed, of Bristol Highlands, has bought Jack 
Tiplady’s Tip V and renamed her Cherokee. . . . The tribe will soon out- 
grow the reservation. Bud Freeman has bought the Chief from Boston and 
added her to the Barrington Class. 


> Short Ends. . . . The Bay population is growing. Lotsa new boats 
coming in and a whale of an active trading market for boats already here. 
Among the new ones are a 55’ Elco, Carol Ann, for R. Foster Reynolds; 
a Post-built 28’ cabin cruiser, Knightmare, for Royal W. Knight, of Hope; 
a 33’ Richardson, Nora B., for Thomas A. Galvin, of Newport; a 24’ 6” 
over all auxiliary catboat, Marydel, built by Antone R. Correia, at New- 
port, for John Goulart, of East Providence; a 24’ 6’’ Gar Wood speed boat, 
Caprice, for Henry A. Stearns, of Providence. 

Robert Macallester, of Warwick, has completed a 36’ cabin cruiser, not 
yet named. . . . Joseph E. Sample, of Providence, has a new 16’ Chris- 
Craft hydroplane with 121 hp. and a guaranteed speed of 50 m.p.h. (and 
won’t he be popular if he opens her up going through the fleet or while the 
small sailing classes are racing?) . . . Then there’s Nora the Fourth, a 30’ 
over all cruising auxiliary sloop that Doug Paton bought at Nahant a while 
ago. Some of Doug’s chums at the Edgewood Y.C. brought her home. Dr. 
Clegg fell in love with the buxom colleen and the next day she was Dr. 
Clegg’s. And Doug had bought her to use himself! They just won’t let that 
good natured scout keep anything. . . . Amos Handy, down in South 
County, has built a 19’ auxiliary sloop, Jere, for Edward R. Eberle, of 
Wickford. . . . William Kolb, of Pawtucket, has bought a 32’ Baltzer- 
Jonesport and named her Dor-San. . . . Frederick T. Moses, Providence, 
has bought a 25’ Chris-Craft, Zombie. . . . Carrington Mason Lloyd, of 
Little Compton, has just registered the 34’ sport fisherman Virginia Alice. 
She is one of the boats that Frost started at Tiverton two winters ago. . . 
William P. Buffington, Bristol, has bought the 45’ Lawley-built cruiser 
Lynx IV from Harold T. Merriman and renamed her Spray. . . . Harold 
Kauffman, Providence, has bought the 32’ Consolidated Gleam from Mrs. 
J. Malcolm Forbes, of Milton, Mass., and renamed her Carol Ann. . . . 


Bill Dyer has sold his 26’ Richardson to Albert R. Godfrey, of Bristol. 


Highlands. . . . William Moran, Bristol, has bought the 25’ trunk cabin 
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Wetumka from Walter H. Tallman. . . . Amon Jamiel, East Providenee, 
has bought the Class C sloop Hard-a-Lee. . . . John W. Mackay, of Ney 
York, who recently bought Patience Island, has bought a 36’ Nova Scotig 
built cabin cruiser from Joseph E. Walsh, of Edgewood, to use as a “ferry 
to residence”. .. . Hovey Freeman has bought the 25’ Chris-Craft 
Ethel C from the Arthur Carr estate and renamed her Pops Squaw. (You 
have to be a Rhode Islander to see the joke.) . . . Joseph M. Hasti 
Providence, has bought the 30’ Wheeler Madeline from Lewis B. Stan: 

of Stonington. . . . Fritz Sattler, Jr., has bought the 33’ raised deck 
Crosby-built Delores, from Brandon K. Brennan, of Pawtucket. . . . A.G, 
Stenberg, Wickford, has bought Gilbert Sheldon’s 32’ cruiser Restless. . . , 
And for something really sweet in names, there is Banana Split, a 16’ 
Dodge runabout which Doug Paton bought for his boy, Billy, to tow hig 
Beetle around. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Bob Haynie 


> On Sunday, June 29th, the Jackson Park Y.C. staged a regatta that 
was unusual in that it was in honor of the club’s committee chairman, Bill 
Moore, who has served in that capacity for twenty-five continuous years, 
Some seventy-five yachts turned out to make the event a success. Milt 
Friend’s Betty Bro (ex-Rubaiyat), equipped with her new yawl rig, won in 
the Cruising Division and Hugh Driscoll’s syndicate-owned Calypso took 
first place in the Universal Division. Other class winners were, in the 
Cruising Division: Class B, Batavia, C. J. Peterson; Class C, Devshir V, 
Louis E. Emerman; Class D, Keewaydin, E. B. Tolman, Jr. In the Racing 
Division, the “Q” and Hight-Metre Class contest was won by Warrior, 
Victor C. Milliken; yawls and schooners, Patsy, J. O. Bates; Star Class, 
Hermes, Dr. Alex H. Davis; and the Tumlaren Class, Hera, Gordon T, 
Brummel. 

A celebration in the clubhouse followed the race. It was apparent that 
the Jackson Park Y.C. was really serious about honoring Bill. They should 
be, as he has done a fine job. 


> Perfect weather prevailed over the July Fourth week-end and a large 
fleet sailed in the Jackson Park Y.C. annual Saugatuck race and the 
Chicago Y.C. return race from Lake Macatawa to Chicago. Commodore 
Vic Milliken sailed Warrior to a first in the Universal Division both ways. 
Manning Hodgdon’s Sally took first in the Cruising Division going over, 
and Old Bob Benedict brought Southern Cross home first coming back, 
just nosing out Bud Snite’s Copperhead. 


> The Chicago-Corinthian Y.C. held a regatta and open house on Sunday, 
July 13th, to dedicate its new clubhouse. 


> Hollis Baker, former commodore and one of the “fathers” of the 
revived Macatawa Bay Y.C., has purchased the 38’ ketch Moby Dick and 
has renamed her Shadrach. 


p> At the Chicago Y.C., Class R is as active as ever. Nine yachts are out 
this year, about the same number as were out ten years ago. Soon they will 
be rivalling the record of the New York Thirties. 


> The Barthel Trophy Series is growing in importance each year. These 
races will be sailed off Chicago on August 21st, 22nd and 23rd, with the 
Chicago Y.C. as host. Just for the record, it might be mentioned that 
the Lake Michigan Y.A. has won this series four years straight. No doubt, 
the Ontario and Erie crews will arrive with blood in their eyes. 


> The South Haven (Michigan) Y.C., organized a few years ago, has 
grown rapidly and has become a member of the Lake Michigan Y.A. The 
club sold the “city fathers” on the idea that yachting was a good thing 
for the city and a small marina, with excellent facilities, was built. 


> The Columbia Y.C. fiftieth annual Michigan City race turned out # 
be no race because the club placed a time limit on the course, with the 
idea of having the yachts and their crews in for the celebration ashore. A 
fleet of 117 yachts sailed the race but, when the deadline (six o’clock) 
arrived, no yacht had finished. But it was a nice day and all hands had’ 
darned good sail and a hilarious time ashore. 


> Sam Pirie, Jr., purchased a Sparkman & Stephens yawl-rigged Voyager 
and enjoyed a fine cruise sailing her to Chicago from City Island via Me 
New York State Barge Canal. 


> Among the new yachts at Chicago is Mariana II (ex-Aloha), owned BY 
W. J. Roberts, of Indianapolis. She is a Hand-designed motor-sailer 63 
over all. ei 
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COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


> Comets made their first appearance of the year at a Chesapeake Bay 
regatta over the Fourth of July when a large fleet turned out for the annual 
Rock Hall Y.C. event on the Eastern Shore. Bad weather forced post- 
ponement of one of the three races in the series the first day, but the 
second and final day found things clearing enough to finish up the series. 
Buddy von Zielinski, sailing Night Wind which he bought this spring from 
Bill Haines, of Staten Island, won the series. 

Second place went to a local boat, Jack Cowperthwaite’s Gangway, 
which was three points behind Night Wind, and third was won by W. P. 
Bloecher, Jr., in his Go-It, from the Chester River Y. and C.C. Buddy is 
sailing his first year in the Class; formerly, he sailed in miniature square- 
riggers for which his father, Carl von Zielinski, has become well known. 


p> Lyman Goodbody, of Toledo, one of the leaders in preparing for the 
Comet nationals, at Sandusky, next month, reports plans are under way 
for accommodating a record entry list for the regatta, scheduled for 
September 5th, 6th and 7th. 

For the first time in the seven-year history of the national champion- 
ships, three Comet fleets are sponsoring the meet. They are the Maumee 
River fleet, Toledo; Rocky River fleet, Cleveland; and the Lorain Y.C. 
fleet, Lorain. In addition, co-hosts for the regatta are the Sandusky Y.C. 
and the Sandusky S8.C., both located just off Lake Erie. As in the past, 
three races will be held, one on each day of the regatta. 


p> Independence Day racing at the Medford B.C. fleet, West Medford, 
Mass., was featured by a series for the Hackett Trophy. It was won by 
Fred Redding, sailing his No. 644. The same week-end, the fleet managed 
to get in three races in its high point trophy series. With two new boats 
nearing completion, in addition to four other new Comets already sailing, 
the fleet has decided to postpone the eliminations for the nationals until all 
are ready to compete. ; 


> Comets in the Central New York area—  Owasco, Rome, Ithaca, 
Seneca Falls, Skaneateles Lake and Seneca Lake fleets — are now in the 


midst of inter-fleet racing which, before the summer is over, will find most | 


of them sailing a total of 12 matches. 

The fleet holding a match divides its boats into two equal sections and 
gives the visiting club its choice. Usually, four races are held at each club, 
and boats are swapped after each race. The six fleets are within relatively 
short distances of each other, thus assuring a good turnout at each match. 


> The entire Medford B.C. fleet plans to participate in Marblehead Race 
Week the first of this month. At least 15 Comets are expected. 


> This column regrets a recent error in the spelling of the name of the 
C.C.Y.R.A. regional vice president for the West Coast. For the benefit of 
Comet skippers who might have been misled by the announcement that 
George H. Post was the new vice president, the name is George H. Potts. 
He is a resident of Vancouver, B. C. 


p> Another “first” in the history of the class nationals is expected to be 
made when the Alton Lake fleet, near St. Louis, sends a representative to 
Sandusky. This will be the first Comet entry from the Mississippi Valley. 


> Three firsts in a row was the record of young Bob Lippincott, whose 
Cinderella won the Comet event hands down at the Riverton (N. J.) Y.C. 
races over the Fourth. Tied for second position in the hotly contested 
series were John Rogers’ Shufly and Howard Lippincott’s Cirrus. This 
gave third to the 1940 national champion, Phil Somervell, who was sailing 
his newly launched Double Scotch for the first time. Rogers entered his 
Comet in the free-for-all event for 16-footers and under, winning over 
Howard Lippincott. 


> That same week-end, the Stone Harbor (N. J.) Y.C. fleet sailed the 
first race of its elimination series with 21 boats competing. Bob Schmidt’s 
Typhoon was the winner and Jackenpop II, sailed by John Simon, Sr., was 
a close second. Paul Schmidt, a brother of the winner, was third. Three of 
the starters withdrew when they fouled a turning mark, but it was still a 
record-breaking turnout for an elimination race. 


p> On Barnegat Bay, on the Fourth, fleets at Seaside Park and Beach 
Haven staged special races at their respective clubs. Jim McCambridge’s 
Wind Fall was winner at Seaside. Frank Adams’ Red Star led the fleet at 
Beach Haven. Incidentally, with Jess Haydock, former secretary of the 
Barnegat Bay Y.R.A., now in the Navy, Fleet Captain Ed Braddock has 
appointed Barbara Hanson, of the Island Heights Y.C., to the post. 
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Specify Cummins 
Diesel power for your boat for 
assured dependable trouble-free 
performance. Choose from 10 
marine models, 33 to 325 hp. 
Details on request.. Cummins 
Engine Company, 2916 Wilson 
Street, Columbus, Indiana. 








Illustrated: Model 
HMRS.-600. 200 hp. 
at 1800 rpm. 
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The new clubhouse of the Rappahannock River Y.C., Irvington, Va., designed by 
Mrs. F. C. Hatch, Jr., wife of the rear commodore. Construction of the building 
was supervised by Vice Commodore C. M. Keane 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By “Bugeye Bill’ 


> A little sloop-rigged cruiser slightly more than 20’ over all was the win- 
ner of the third annual Potapskut Trophy Race, held on the upper Chesa- 
peake Bay over a 50-mile course. 8. Vannort Chapman who is vice commio- 
dore of the Potapskut S.A., sponsors of the event for Delta Class boats, 
sailed his Little Lady to victory over a fleet of seven other Deltas that turne 


epee 


out for the overnight race late in June. : 






Little Lady, ably sailed in the light and baffling airs and head tides 
dogged the fleet from start to finish, was only 40 minutes behind the 
boat at the finish, Marshall Duer’s M arcarle. This gave her a comfortable 
margin over M arcarle whose corrected time was 11 hours, 48 seconds. A 
venerable gaff-rigged sloop named Roaring Bessie, skippered by Charlie 
Hendrickson, was third on corrected time. 

The fact that Marcarle’s elapsed time was 17 hours 9 minutes 51 see- 
onds goes to prove that conditions were far from ideal for a long distance 
race. Only the tail-enders were able to take advantage of an-ebb tide on the 
leg home, while the leaders had to buck an earlier flood. The fleet which 
got under way near the mouth of the Patapsco River late in the day sailed 
25 miles northeastward, to Howell Point buoy and return, over the same 
course. The event was sailed under the C.B.Y.R.A. Rule. 


> Unlike the race in the Delta Class, the 130-mile Gibson Island-Hampton 
Race for the larger racing classes, sailed over the Fourth of July, was 
marked by fast times for all 13 starters, sailing in three divisions. It was, 
in fact, a sleigh ride, with the wind ranging between north and east north- 
east for the entire race. Winner of the Virginia Cruising Cup, for the second 
year, was Commodore John R. Sherwood’s Gibson Girl, a Bounty Class 
sloop, from the Gibson Island Y.S. The fleet made such fast time that the 
Hampton Y.C. committee did not get out to their Old Point Comfort 
station before the first boats finished. 

Bill Labrot’s veteran yawl Stormy Weather, Annapolis Y.C., was first 
boat to finish, covering the course in less than 16 hours. Labrot also wonin 
Class A. In addition to the Virginia Cup, Sherwood was awarded first in 
Class C. Gibson Girl’s corrected time was 13 hours 34 minutes 53 seconds. 
Corrin Strong’s cutter Narada took Class B honors. Skipper Strong, now 
a major in the Army, turned Narada over to Donald Sherwood for the race. 


> The bay’s first small boat regatta of the year was held the last of June, 
on Herring Bay, under auspices of the new Fairhaven S.C. The event at- 
tracted a fleet of 40 starters in six classes. The first day was marked by 4 
nasty wind squall from the southeast which capsized at least eight boats 
and forced four of the classes to remain at anchor for the opening race. 
The next day, all classes were able to get in two races, sailed in an easterly. 

Series winners were: 20-Foot Division I, America, Buddy Hartge, West 
River 8.C.; 20-Foot Division II, Lady Avon, Prentice Edrington, Capital 
Y.C.; 16-Foot Class, Duchess, Robert Ray, Fairhaven 8.C.; Penguin Class, 
Potlatch, Walter Lawson, Corinthian Y.C. of Washington; Moth Class, 
Ink Spot, Jack Clark, Eastport; Free-for-All, Intrepid, Chase Gove, Fait- 
haven §.C. 





> The same bad weather which struck the racing fleet over the Fourth 
forced postponement of the afternoon races of the Rock Hall Y.C. annual 
regatta, on the Eastern Shore. As a result of sailing a shortened series the 
next day, numerous ties cropped up. They were settled on the basis of best 
elapsed time. 
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First places were won by: Stars, Aries JJ, Hank Wilmer, G.L.Y.S.; | 
20-Foot Division I, Lill JJ, A. M. Traylor, West. River; 20-Foot Division | 
II, Seawitch, Vincent Kramer, Annapolis Y.C.; Hampton One-Design, 
Ju-Jam, Jack Martin, Annapolis Y.C.; Comets, Night Wind, Buddy von 
Zielinski, Staten Island, N. Y.; 16-Foot Class, Aloha, Billie Hartge, West 
River; Snipe Class, Mermaid, Arthur W: Brown, Chester River; 20 Feet 
and Over, Highland Mary, Joe Harris, Rock Hall Y.C. F 


> Ten Delta Class boats and 15 larger craft turned out for the annual 
Potapskut S.A. regatta held the same week-end as the Fairhaven regatta. 
The former class raced over a 7-mile course at the mouth of the Patapsco, 
while the other classes were sent over an 18-mile triangular course off 
Craighill Channel Light. 

Marcarle was the winner in the Deltas, and this time Little Lady had to 
be content with second place. Class B went to Dr. Joseph Nelson’s Alsumar 
which raced against the three Naval Academy yawls. J. Miller Sherwood’s 
Cygnet, from Gibson Island, won in Class C. The racing division was won Miracles of Modern 
by William Sneeringer’s Rebel. Paint Chemistry 


p> Another squall greeted 16 boats competing in the G.LY.S. annual 
Rhode River-Gibson Island Race, held in June, as a feature of the club’s 
Rhode River rendezvous. Sherwood’s Cygnet won in both the Cruising Divi- 
sion and Class C. The squall struck near the finish of the 14-mile race, but 
all boats managed to finish. Dick Breed’s converted “Forty,” Traveler, nag | * 

was Class A winner, with Stormy Weather second. The Academy yawl ee: Be. 
Intrepid won in Class B. Sneeringer’s Rebel was sole finisher in the racing OM keel totruck, there’s 


division. a Devoe Finish for every 
surface of your boat! They 
> Dave Dunigan, of Gibson Island, will represent the Chesapeake Bay solve many yachtsmen’s 
Star fleet in the class nationals this month. His Wave was high scoring Star problems — provide spar- 
among 17 competitors this spring and early summer at Gibson Island. kling beauty and lasting pro- 
tection. Ask your marine 
dealer for full information. 


SOUTHERN SAILINGS id 
7 By B. Rex Cross Devoe & Raynolds 
Murphy & Dye : 


p> As in past years, the sailing activity of the early part of July shifted to Co. . Inc : 
NGO BING) the Gulf Coast with the migration of the better part of the Southern Y.C. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
fleet to Biloxi and Gulfport for the annual race week held at these centers. 

The S.Y.C. fleet, 33 strong, was away in a bunch at 5:00 p.m. on Satur- 
day, June 29th. In a moderate southeast breeze, Rear Commodore Hardie’s 
Sorceress and Gus Lorber’s Lady Lou, with big headsails drawing, quickly 
took the lead. During the night, the boats were pretty well shuffled but, 
with the coming of morning, Sorceress was still well out in front. She con- 
tinued to increase her lead until the finish. The second boat, Robin Hood, 
finished 53 minutes later. 

After the 110-mile jaunt from New Orleans, the fleet took Sunday off 
and rested in the cool Gulf breezes. On Monday, the racing was resumed 
and continued throughout the week, moving to Gulfport on Wednesday 
for the annual two-day regatta. 

Headlining the program of races was the interclub series in which both 
Senior and Skipperette regattas were held at the two clubs during the five 
days. Southern and Gulfport split the honors at Biloxi, the latter taking the 
men’s event by one point over the Buccaneer Y.C., of Mobile, with Biloxi 
and Southern tied for third spot. The S.Y.C. won handily in the Skipperette 
series over Biloxi, Gulfport, Pass Christian and Buccaneer. 

ee Other Biloxi Race Week winners were: Sorceress, Siren, Sis and Wind- 
KELVIN- |. ieee || °C", 
se ’ At the Gulfport regatta, the S.Y.C. again annexed the Skipperette events, 
WHITE a while the men’s series was won by the Mobile Y.C. Biloxi, Gulfport and 
Ob S Southern wound up in a tie for second place. Sorceress repeated her victory 
server | of the earlier part of the week by running her streak to six races. Circe, 
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The popular KEL VIN-WHITE 5-inch 
Spherical Compass was selected for the 
U. S. Patrol Torpedo Boats and the Crash 
and Rescue Boats. 



































MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Designers and Builders 
of Custom Yachts 
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Gray Marine Motors 
- Gasoline and Diesel - 
32 ‘models, 10 to 175 h.p.; reduction gear ratios to 5:1 Gray’s 
world-wide leadership, unequalled marine experience and organi- 
zation assures Boat Owners of performance, service and coopera- 


tion worthy of their confidence. 


61) Pocket Ca of Condensed 

INFORMATION SERVICE cifcatons, with pe Mor than, 48 
Peat ; lustrations. 

hiiegngeciaie (@40) Master Catalog of Gray Marine 

asoline Engines, with installation 


(439) Deluxe Catalog of Gray Marine 


(47) “Gray Marine Diesels at Work,” 
complete operating data on 60 work- 
boats in various types of service. _ 
21) 15 Minute Quiz Book. Marine 
estions answered briefly and clearly. 
(71) Performance Data Summaries'on 
any Gray Model 
GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY °° Canton Ave. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Tell us about your boat, and any 
publication willbe mailed promptly 
without obligation 


















































Cee | 
“Stout Fella” starting on a long haul 
For full information, write to: 
GILBERT DUNHAM, INC. 
Shippan Point Stamford, Conn. 




























YACHTING 
MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Austin K. Smithwick 


> Ogunquit has its anchorage basin. After a federal appropriation for the 
project was deferred for the duration of the national emergency, the 
townspeople, under the leadership of tuna fishermen and yachtsmen, raised 





the necessary funds and the job was completed. A 900’ channel with g 
depth of 5’ at mean low water leads to the basin in Perkins Cove. At the 
dedication ceremonies, on July 3rd, the control deck of Bluefin IT, a sport 
fisherman owned by Henry Stiater, served as a speakers’ stand. Governor 
Sumner Sewell, a veteran yachtsman, was a guest. 


> On August 23rd, the Monhegan Island Race will start off Portland 
Head. Sponsored annually by the Portland Y.C., this 100-mile event has 
become a feature of New England ocean racing. Entry blanks and informa.- 
tion may be obtained from Race Committee Chairman Herman Burgi, 
Jr., 95 Exchange Street, Portland. 


p> 1941 will see the fourth year of the Casco Bay Interclub regattas. Hosts 
to the four competing clubs, on July 26th and 27th, were the Centerboard 
Club at the Portland Y.C. On August 16th, the races will be held at South 
Harpswell, with the Merriconeag Y. A. in charge. Officers are: Commodore 
Dr. Roland O. Meisenbach, Vice Commodore John P. Thomas, Rear Com- 
modore John M. Hamilton. Mrs. Marion G. Meisenbach is secretary and 
treasurer and John R. Haug is fleet captain. Races are held in Merriconeag 
Sound, between Orrs Island and Harpswell. 


> On August 17th, the Mere Point Y.C. will handle the racing. 1941 
officers are: Commodore Randolph Debevoise, Vice Commodore Kenneth 
MacLean and Treasurer Parker Poole. Race Committee Chairman is 
Herbert Holmes. At Mere Point, the fleet of about thirty boats includes 
two handicap classes and a number of Lawley “110’s.” Incidentally, the 
team race between these Lawley’s and the Centerboard Club’s Lightnings 
announced here last winter is being planned. A neutral course off Bustins 
Island will be used. 


» The Centerboard Club is occupying the clubhouse of the Portland 
Powerboat Association, on Merrill’s Wharf. With the new race courses 
taking the fleet well beyond the harbor proper, and many of the boats 
moored at widely scattered points in the Bay, members felt the need of 
centrally located headquarters. The new quarters will make possible a much 
longer season, and already the frostbiters — and the hot stove boys — are 
making plans. . . . Codperating with the race committee, Lieut. Sampson, 
now Captain of the Port of Portland, authorized placing a permanent 
racing mark off Brothers Island. With the Portland Police boat on towing 
and patrol duty, early season racing has been highly satisfactory. 


> The Mt. Desert Boat Yard has launched a cabin cruiser. Built for Dr. 
E. G. Stillman, of New York and Northeast Harbor, the boat is 34’ 11” 
over all, 10’ beam, and is powered with a Gray 6-91. 


> The Manset Boat Yard has launched the cutter it built for George 
Bachelder, of Brookline, Mass. Named the Gelouba, the boat is 45’ over all. 
The owner plans an extended cruise in Maine waters this summer. 








> In Ellsworth, the sale of the Union River Machine Co. has been an- 
nounced. Purchaser is Leon Thorson, formerly of Ellsworth, a reserve 
engineer in the U.S. Navy, who has a long record of success in government 
work. Present plans call for building wooden boats, the size and type of 
which are not announced. 


























> The Portland City Council has ordered a probe to discover persons 
responsible for the dumping of refuse, waste oil and dead fish into the 
harbor. Councillor Adam P. Leighton, initiator of the motion, is a member 
of the Portland Y.C. and owner of the Matthews cruiser Matey. Letters 
addressed to him in care of the club would be of help in showing the Council 
that Portland’s problem is of concern to cruising yachtsmen from other 
states who every year anchor in this harbor. 






> The Ditty Bor: . . . The dates of the annual Rockport regatta are 
August 6th-9th. . . . The Internationals were out in force at Northeast 2 
early July. . . . At Falmouth Foreside, in Casco Bay, is moored the larg- 
est collection of yachts in western Maine waters. At least fifty are off the 
Handy Boat Shop. . . . The Handy reports the sale of a 26’ Richardson to 
Eugene Boone, of Portland. . . . Jim Stanley, also of Portland, has sold 
his 30’ sloop through Sparkman & Stephens’ Boston office to R. B. Hamb- 
lett, of Nashua, N. H. . . . Capt. Albert C. Cleveland, Centerboard Club 
R. C. chairman, has bought Dick Kendall’s 20’ cutter Chapril. She was 
built by P. L. Farmer in 1938. 
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Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 
Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 






ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one 
design class sails where quality is essential. 







Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 


—_—_— 













FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr 


> Many vacant anchorages left by the Government commandeering 
boats for Coast Patrol are beginning to be filled again. This week, Vice 
Commodore Herman Hogrefe, of the Corinthian Y.C., took delivery on 
his new 48’ power cruiser, the Sea Gal, which replaces the Barbara IT, taken 
by the Government for Coast Patrol work some months ago. She was built 
by Anderson & Christofani who, at present, have six A.M.C. type Navy 
coastal mine sweepers building at their yard. 


> James Michel, long a Star boat skipper, has recently purchased the 
Dorade from James Flood. 


> Brass and gold braid appear at the yachtsman’s luncheon table and 
then the seat is empty; for Commodore Phil Finnel has been called into 
the Navy as a Lieutenant, Senior Grade; Jean Bennet has left the water to 
become a Lieutenant Colonel in the Army and George Degnan has gone 
to Canada to offer his services as a Medical Officer in the Canadian Army. 
Cyrus Palus is now in the Coast Guard as a Lieutenant, Junior Grade, and 
word has just reached us that ‘‘ Buster” St. Gaudens has been drafted. 


> The Lipton Cup Race held last week was won by the Hvide from repre- 
sentatives of four other yacht clubs on the Bay. Since the race, there has 
been considerable discussion as to the virtue of relative handicapping in a 
match race of this type. 


> Three Coast Patrol boats are being built at Stephens Brothers’ boat 
yard in Stockton. These boats are 110’ long. 


p> Among all the classes racing on San Francisco Bay, probably none has 
produced better competition than the Bird Class. No new additions had 
been made to this Class in over a decade, however. So the Swallow, recently 
built by Rollie Herman, now becomes the twenty-third of these boats 
which were styled and built for 8. F. Bay. 


> The Perpetual Challenge Cup, oldest trophy on the West Coast, was 
up for defense again July 13th. The St. Francis Y.C. defended the cup 
with the Farallone Clipper Patita, the challenging boat being one of the 
same class from the Corinthian Y.C., the Cyretta. There was added interest 
in this race because the Farallone Clipper Class is a new design on the 
Bay, being produced for this particular locality. Cyretta, owned by Nelson 
Jones, was sailed by Joe McAleese. J. L. Carr’s Patita, Bob White skip- 
per, lost by 26 seconds. 


> Since bringing the late Clifford Mallory’s Bonnie Dundee III to the 
West Coast, Stanley Barrows has not been seen in any of the club cruises. 
In the race to Monterey over the Fourth of July week-end, Commodore 
Barrows accompanied the racing fleet down. 


> Bob White has practically clinched the Star championship of East and 
West in San Francisco Bay and will now have to go to Santa Barbara the 
middle of August to represent the S. F. Bay District in the International 
Star competition. 


RICHARDSON CHANGES HANDS 


> The Richardson Boat Co., of North Tonawanda, N. Y., has announced 
the transfer of its controlling stock from Mrs. Ethel H. Richardson to Sid- 
ney S. Wolcott, Leon E. Travis and Welles V. Moot, well-known Great 
Lakes yachtsmen. Mr. Wolcott, newly elected president and secretary, 
has announced that while policies, personnel and traditions of the com- 
pany will remain unchanged, plans for expansion are now being formulated. 
New facilities will be provided to take care of rapidly increasing demands 
for government work as well as continued production of the standard 
Richardson line. 

Mr. Travis is the new vice president and treasurer, James Nogle is vice 
president and production manager, while Herbert M. Hill, Jr., continues 
as sales manager and Howard E. Gardner as chief engineer. 


HYDE FEATHERING WHEELS 


> As announced this spring, the Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Me., has 
discontinued manufacture of stock motor boat propellers up to 50’ diame- 
ter. However, this does not affect Hyde automatic feathering propellers 
which are still being produced in the full range of sizes from 12” to 40” 
diameter. Hyde is also continuing the manufacture of Hyde Turbine Type 
and Type HB Propellers 52’’ diameter and larger, and heavy duty stern 











bearings and stuffing boxes for 214” to 6” shafts. 


J Sloop YANKEE hauls for 
the last time 


SHED, BASIN AND YARD AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR STORAGE 
THIS FALL 


Mid-summer painting, service and 
supplies. 


Our large Crandall Railway now 
hauls 450 dead weight tons. 


While cruising this summer you are 
invited to visit New Bedford Harbor, 
inspect the yard, and store with us 
this fall. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN 
CORPORATION 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 











Just as ships must be seaworthy to survive 
rough waters, so must sons be trained to ride 
out the storms of life. 

At Admiral Billard Academy, your son will 
find guidance and instruction designed best to 
help him in making his way in the world. Or, 
with fully accredited, academic preparation, in 
continuing in college, Coast Guard Academy, 
Annapolis, or Merchant Marine. 

A faculty largely drawn from leading uni- 
versities will be intensely interested in your son’s 
welfare, not only from the viewpoint of develop- 
ing mind and character, but in keeping him 
healthy and happy. Cadets from 19 states wiil 
be his mates. He will find delight and fitness in a 
well-rounded sports program. Aboard the- 
school’s 90-foot schooner yacht “Saraband”, 
the sea will be his tutor on many an enjoyable 
cruise. 

Write for catalog. If you're within cruising 
range of New London Harbor, come look us 
over. Palmer V. Niles, Supt., New London, 
Conn. 


ADMIRAL BILLARD 


ACADEMY 
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A REVELATION IN SHOAL DRAFT AUXILIARIES 
RANGER 


$5400 completely equipped 


38’ x 28’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 10”. Comforta- 
ble accommodations for four. 6’ 1” 
_ headroom. Excellent specifications and 
construction. 6200 Ibs. outside ballast. 
Gray motor. 
DESIGNER — FREDERICK C. GEIGER 
PRESCOTT WILSON SAILS 
BUILT BY MORTON JOHNSON & CO. 
Bay Head, N. J. 


Send for special folder 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 
1528 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















This white STAYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps your boat white. 
Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


Gh DULUX 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


: 













FOR THE FISHERMAN WHO VALUES TIME 


with seaworthiness for Marlin and Tuna. 
S p F bE D Shoal draft and maneuverability for surf 
riding after Blues and Stripers. 


Sea tested off Pt. Judith and 
used by the U. S. Coast Guard 
our DYERCRAFT “21” has 
“Got What It Takes’ and 
“Takes What It Gets.” 





Available for prompt delivery. 
A descriptive folder will be 
gladly sent upon request. 


THE ANCHORAGE 


WARREN, RHODE ISLAND 





























Say “SANDS” for Marine Plumbing! 


Be sure of buying the ORIGI- 
NAL“Sands” Quality Plumbing 
Fixtures, manufactured exclu- 
sively by Wilcox- Crittenden. 
Avoid imitations— demand fix- 
tures bearing the trade marks of 
both “Sands” and “W-C”. To 
help you select the best for your 
boat, write for FREE literature 
on “Sands” products. 





WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
SANDS PLUMBING DIVISION 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 




















YACHTING 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> With more than eight weeks of intensive racing behind them, Lake 
Erie sailors are ready to swing into the really hectic month of August, 
pointing high for the annual Inter-Lake regatta, at Put-in-Bay, August 
10th-14th and the keen interclub rivalry which this regatta always brings, 

In addition to the big Inter-Lake regatta, there is the annual Cleveland 
Y.C. regatta, August 2nd-3rd, the big South Shore fixture at Vermilion, 
August 16th-17th, and the annual Port Clinton Y.C. regatta, August 
16th-17th. 


> Three of Lake Erie’s 1941 cruising races are now history: the Roberts 
Trophy race, from Rocky River around Kelleys Island to South Hast 
Shoals Light and return; the Mills Trophy, from Toledo to Detroit River 
Light to Put-in-Bay and return; and the Annette Trophy, from Erie, Pa, 
to Port Dover, O. The Roberts Trophy was returned to the Cleveland 
Y.C. by Larry James and his veteran cruiser Bagatelle; the Mills Trophy 
went to Tommy Fisher and his crack Apache, N.Y.Y.C. 32-footer; and 
the Annette Trophy was won by Carina, new 46’ yawl from the board of 
Phil Rhodes, which was built by Herman Lund, of Erie, Pa., last. winter, 
Carina is owned by Jim Ryder, of the Erie Y.C. By the time this appears 
in print, the Falcon Cup race, Rocky River to Mentor Harbor, will be 
history. 


> The Mentor Harbor Y.C. has 24 Interlake Class sloops, a fleet which 
stands second only to that of the Sandusky S.C. which originated this 
popular class. 

To date, the Mentor sailors have sailed five races in a series which has 
seven more to go for the club championship. The fight for first place has 
been between Roger White and his Sea Baron, Dick Newpher’ s Nana, 
Pearson Browne’s Eliza B and Norman Paquin’s Ogee Marie. The latest 
addition to the fleet is Charles Stewart’s new boat which was built by 
Gordon Douglass, of Vermilion. 

The Lightning Class at Mentor has a fleet of nine. 


> Neville Foster, of the Cleveland Y.C., chairman of the Roberts Trophy 
Race Committee, hated to miss the Falcon Trophy race but cruisin’ is 
cruisin’ and the call of Georgian Bay couldn’t be resisted. So he and his 
crew pulled out for points north the middle of July aboard his Week- 
Ender Florence D. Bob Morrow, with his big schooner Alburys, Bob 
Fowler, and his motor-sailer Lucky Star, and Ted Steinhart, in his Mary 
Jeanne IT, are also cruising in the North Country. 


> The Forest City Y.C. Mercury Class 18-footers were launched early in 
July and all four of them are busy tuning up for their first official racing. 
Bill Mack, Bob Leitch, Bob Gray and Harry Squires, the owners, are doing 
their best to popularize this class in Cleveland. 


> Maynard Childs, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., who introduced the 
Lightning Class to that club, was elected captain of the Lightning fleet at 
a recent organization meeting. Harry Smith is secretary. 






> O. O. Sutton, of the Forest City Y.C., has taken delivery of his new 
31’ Chris-Craft cruiser Trade Wind II. Dave Aitken has purchased Trade 
Wind I. 







FROM THE SOUTHWEST CIRCUIT 
By E. G. Green 


> Burgees of nine visiting southwestern boat clubs snapped from the 
flagstaff of the Oklahoma City Y.C., on the north shore of Lake Over- 
holser, at its third annual regatta, June 21st-22nd. Thirty-four boats 
sailed in three brisk races, 23 Snipes and 11 Nationals. 

W. G. Green, Sequoyah Y.C., Tulsa, won first honors in the Snipe Class, 
and John Shaleen, also of Sequoyah, won first in the National competition. 


> Two full-ranking commodores roar orders in the ten-member Wichita 
Junior 8.C., Marvin Taylor and Jim Dyer. The juniors are from 15 to 21 
years old and, on reaching their majority, naturally gravitate into the 
parent Wichita S.C. Their two big events of the season are the July Fourth 
and the Labor Day races, for which they have “the best trophies in 
Kansas,” reports Martin Hellar, secretary. Six sail boats, chiefly Snipes, 
are owned by these young sailors. The two-commodore situation seems 00 
have developed from the fact that both candidates were so able that the 
membership could not choose between them! 


> The tenth annual Southwestern Regatta, on White Rock Lake, Dallas, 
was sponsored this year by the three boat clubs sailing there, Corinthian, 
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Boat owners recognize the distinct 
std of modern high speed en- 
gines but at the same time, they often 
need the efficient performance of 
slower propeller speeds. By installing 
Twin bise Marine Gears, you can 
have the advantages of both. 


The new Twin Disc Yacht Gear 

























































REC. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 
1368 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 











The CASEY 45-footer 


for 

















i or Yawl Rig 


In the New CASEY 45-footer you will have an 
auxiliary ideal for congenial cruising and long- 
istance racing. For the average cruising man the 
CASEY 46-footer is arranged with a large galley 
tit, comfortable main cabin sleeping four amidships, 
and double stateroom forward. For yachtsmen desir- 
ng to carry a crew an optional arrangement is avail- 
ble, sleeping six in owner's party but with galley 
crew's quarters forward. 





Also the new CASEY 39-footer and 
the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
All models with keel or centerboard 

Your inquiry regarding any of our boats 

or our service and storage facilities 

will entail no obligations 

CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


yi BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
R SALE— THEY SELL THEMSELVES 


_— 





Dallas and White Rock. This traditional Independence Day event in- 
cluded Snipe, Sea Gull and free handicap races. 

John T. Hayward, of the Sequoyah Y.C., handily won first place in the 
Snipe races. Three club-owned Sea Gulls finished in a dead heat, sailed by 
Bill Lovejoy, Dallas 8.C., Bill Bracey, Denton 8.C., and Maurice Martin, 
Sr., Corinthian S.C. The toss for first, second and third placed them in 
that order. Commodore George Brown, Lake Worth §8.C., took first place 
in the handicap race with his inland scow. Nineteen Snipes, six Sea Gulls, 
and 31 handicapped boats were entered. Howard G. Chilton, Dallas S.C., 
was general regatta chief. 


> Two important regattas remain on the Southwest Circuit schedule, 
both in northeastern Oklahoma. At Grand River Lake, the Disney Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Sequoyah Y.C., Tulsa, jointly announce the second 
annual regatta for sail on August 9th—10th, and the Sequoyah Y.C. offers 
its third annual regatta on September 13th—14th. 


> H. W. Staiger and Don Stookey are new Sea Gull owners in the Lake 
Worth 8.C. This fills out the complement needed to win a fleet charter. 
The fleet will be No. 1. 


> Scuttle Butt Leaks. . . . Frank Pemberton, of Pampa, Texas, former 
Dallas skipper, has launched the McClelland 8.C. for that sector of the 
Texas Panhandle. . . . Bobbie Deere, in private life Mrs. Fred B., 
proudly sailing her midget pram in a White Rock S.C. (Dallas) handicap 
race, trailed the fleet over the finish line only to find that she had won first 
place on corrected time. What an inspiration to the “petticoat fleet!”’ . . . 
Douglas Gill is pushing second place in the White Rock S.C. Snipe scores, 
with the able assistance of his obedient crew, Grayson Gill. Worth noting 
is the fact that Douglas is twelve years old, and a seasoned skipper, while 
his crew is — his father. . . . Bill Green, Sequoyah Y.C., Tulsa, is the 
latest honorary member of the Oklahoma City Y.C. This recognition was 
granted to keep the record straight; Bill was credited to Oklahoma City 
when he won first honors in a recent Corpus Christi regatta by some news- 
paperman’s turn of fancy. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> The Naval Recreational Department at San Diego has purchased three of 
the Falcon Class for use at the base. The Falcons are 16’ centerboard sloops 
built by the South Coast Company, of Newport Beach, from designs by 
Philip L. Rhodes. There are now 33 of the class racing, 21 of them at 
Newport Harbor. 


> Lyman Clinkers, new to the Coast, are proving popular. Dick Powell 
is the owner of the Lyman Islander and has also bought a new Albatross, 
number 20 in the fleet of this Rhodes-designed 22’ keel sloop. 


p> Walter Sumner and Lieutenant Niels Martin are tied on points in the 
San Diego Star Class eliminations. Most of the fleets on the Coast are just 
starting their series-to determine representatives to the I.8.C.Y.R.A. 
championships, scheduled for Los Angeles Harbor, August 17th to 24th. 


> The annual Flight of the Snowbirds at Newport Harbor, on August 10th, 
is expected to bring out over 100 entries, the largest fleet of any one-design 
class sailing at one time. The class now has 269 boats, all based at Newport 
Harbor. The ages of the skippers are between 6 and 12, for the most part, 
and there are 20 girls in the fleet. 


> Rambunctious II, skippered by Jim Cowie of Los Angeles, won the 
Sir Thomas Lipton Cup at the annual Semana Nautica regatta at Santa 
Barbara. The Star Class champion emerged from the three-race series with 
48 points, and with an 8-point lead over George Fleitz’s Wench. Seventeen 
boats, representing every Star fleet in California, competed. R. Smith, of 
the West Coast Y.C., won the Flattie title and G. Duncan’s Flying Scot 
won in the Snipes. 


> Southern yachtsmen are delighted with the news that pending legisla- 
tion in Mexico will permit cruising yachts to enter all ports in Baja Cali- 
fornia and along the Gulf with only one official clearance. Past regulations 
have required clearance at each port and this costly and laborious procedure 
has barred many a yachtsman from visiting this fascinating cruising 
ground. At key ports, work is already under way on new piers. 


> Service with Uncle Sam is taking men as well as boats from many fleets. 













Now Available 


HUBBARD’S 
NEW MANUAL of 
SAILBOAT FITTINGS 
and TUNING 


Over 100 pages devoted to new 
and better sailboat fittings, and 
an illustrated article by Walton 
Hubbard, Jr., International Star 
“Tuning 


Boat Champion, on 


Your Boat.” 


Send 10¢ to 





ffubbards SOUTH Coast 


2204 Central 





Newport Beach, Calif. 

















Dr. Niels Martin, of the Santa Barbara Star fleet, is now in the Naval 


DEPARTURE 


Designed by 
JOHN G. ALDEN 
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Sailor, BLOW YOUR 


Vacuum operated. Booster 
mounted in cabin. ELIMIN- 
ATES DEPENDING UPON 
BATTERY OR MOTOR 
POWER. Husky brass 
construction—withstands 
weather, spray, salt air. Horn 
23” long, 7’ wide across bell. 
Booster 18” x 3” x 4”. Set 
complete with 6 ft. air hose. 





lete 
a ed Brass — set Lp 
rome — set A 
BIG ’ NEW Gives complete description and prices of 
900-PAGE fittings, equipment, and sport fishing gear 
C for all types of sail and power craft. For 
ATALOG amateur and professional skippers. Write for 
FREE it at once. 


Manhattan 


MARINE & ELECTRIC CO. 
116 Y Chambers Street New York N.Y. 
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THE PERFORMANCE BOATS OF TODAY! 


CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


New Inboard Runabouts in 16, 18, 1914, 21 and 24-ft. sizes. 
New Medium Speed Inboards in 15 and 17-ft. sizes. 
New Outboard Runabouts in 11, 13 and 15-ft. sizes. 


Send for literature 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS S2epusey.° 



































SEARCHLIGHTS 


The Carlisle & Finch Searchlight is 
backed by 50 years of experience in 
searchlight manufacture. 


We offer a selection of all sizes and types 
of control. 


Write for free catalog covering: 





Incandescent searchlights 
Arc Searchlights 
Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 


| 249 E. Clifton Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 























Announcing 
A NEW STORAGE YARD 


for 
LAKE MICHIGAN YACHTS 


With Complete Facilities for 
Outfitting and Repairs 


Reservations and Rates Now Available 


TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 





















YACHTING 


Medical Corps, and Jack Streeton, of the South Coast Corinthian, ig jp 
the Army. Claire Neuner, veteran secretary of the Southern California Y.A, 
has been called back to active service. His duties are being ably handled 
by Robbie Robinson. The Coast Guard made a clean sweep in the Heggel. 
berger clan when they drafted the yacht Nina H and skipper Milt at one 
blow. Milt and the Nina are assigned to Los Angeles Harbor Patrol. Wy, 
B. Leeds’ yacht Moana is the latest arrival in the South to be taken over 
by the Navy. She will soon be assigned to a shipyard for conversion. Cap. 
tain Fred Lewis, of Balboa, is again without a ship for the Navy has pur. 
chased his new 134’ Stranger IV. This sale seems to follow a precedent, 
Captain Lewis’ first Stranger was a converted subchaser. His next craft was 
a 172-footer that served in the last war as a converted yacht and has again 
been called to the colors. Stranger IV is a wooden vessel built to Captain 
Lewis’ specifications for ocean cruising. 


INLAND LAKE NEWS 
By Lewis S. Miner 


> August is regatta month in the Inland Lake Y.A., when champions win 
their titles in Classes A, E and C. The dates are August 18th through 
August 22nd. The crowns are awarded on the basis of standings through 
the annual five-day regatta. The Lake Geneva Y.C. is sponsor this year. 
As many yachts as may wish to enter from each of the sixteen I.L.Y.A. 
members compete in each class. 

Class C starts are scheduled for 9:45 a.m. each day with Class A answer- 
ing the gun at 2:00 p.m. and Class E at 2:15. Although five tussles are 
scheduled, the championship can be awarded on the basis of three finishes 
if weather forces cancellation or stopping of any of the contests. 

One departure from practice is the elimination of the usual invitation 
races run on the Sunday before the series. I.L.Y.A. officials agreed that 
skippers unfamiliar with Geneva waters could better acquaint themselves 
with the courses by individual practice sailing than by a single stint laid 
out by the judges. 

Accommodations for visiting skippers may be obtained by writing either 
the Chamber of Commerce, Lake Geneva, or Mrs. George R. Hotton, 
c/o Lake Geneva Y.C. 


> The 1941 rule book for the I.L.Y.A. has been received with enthusiasm 
throughout the Association. Along with clarification of many of the regu- 
lations and the addition of vital new ones, a table covering right of way 
regulations has been included. 


p> Always vital in the record of an I.L.Y.A. season is the race sailed each 
year on Lake Geneva for the Dr. O. L. Schmidt Memorial Trophy. Dr. 
Schmidt was one of the outstanding members of the Association during his 
lifetime, and this Class A race, in his memory, brings a reminder of his 
services. 

This year, on June 28th, Jack Vilas’ Junior topped the fleet, with F.C. 
Gartz second and E. C. Schmidt third. After the race, a large part of the 
Lake Geneva Y.C. participated in the launching ceremonies of the club’s 
new boat. She was christened Flagship by Mrs. E. N. McDonnell, wife of 
the commodore, after which the officers and past commodores, numbering 
twelve, took her on her maiden run. 


> Short Tacks. . . . Biggest news at Cedar Lake Y.C. in 1941 is the new 
clubhouse. . . . Current officers are Walter Sprinkman, commodore; 
Arthur H. Best, vice commodore; Andrew Pick, Jr., lieut. commodore; Al 
Weil, rear commodore and Alex R. Erdman, secretary-treasurer. . - 
Oconomowoc Lake Y.C. is busy preparing for the Class C I.L.Y.A. inv 
tation regatta where three yachts from each club will meet on July 30th, 
31st and August Ist... . Heading that club are Henry D. Lindsay, 
commodore; Brinton Welser, vice commodore; I. Lea Nicholson, reat 
commodore; J. H. Hendee, secretary and R. H. Norris, Jr., treasurer. - - - 
Also important on the regatta calendar ahead is the Class E invitation 
meeting at Neenah-Nodaway Y.C., Lake Winnebago, August 7th, 8th and 
9th, preceding the annual regatta. . . . Calhoun Y.C., Minneapolis, has 
a maximum limit of 70 on anchorages since the space available is only one 
and one-half miles long and a mile wide. The overflow to near-by Lake 
Harriet has been so great (and to Lake Nokomis, also within the «ity 
limits) that Harriet salts have organized a club of their own, staging thett 
first race on July 6th. . . . Officers of the new group are Dr. H. V. Westel- 
man, commodore; Ralph D. Tyler, vice commodore and C. A. Mikulak, 
secretary-treasurer. F. A. Donaldson and A. B. Kennison are directors. 
. . . The Bloomberg brothers, on Calhoun, went into Class E this yeat 
from Class C with their Dark Horse, which has turned out to be a true dark 
horse by copping more races than any of the winners of past years. 








